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Policy studies 


liberal arts 


in the 
eighties 


by Lyn Boone 


Coordinator, Public Service Studies Program 


ecently I saw a copy of the 
JR veers Collegiate Institute 

curriculum of 1836, and, as a 
staff member of one of the newest 
additions to Oberlin College’s curric- 
ulum—Public Service Studies—I was 
intrigued and perhaps a bit discon- 
certed. 1836 was heavy on antiqui- 
ties; classics coming out your ears; 
rhetoric and religion—lots of religion, 
with the emphasis on Christian and 
the literature definitely ponderous. 
The extent of the social sciences seems 
to have been a junior-level course on 
political economy anda smattering of 
psychology, wedged in between the 
Deism and the Milton. For the sake of 
comparison I leafed through Ober- 
lin’s current catalog, reacquainting 
myself with the familiar and review- 
ing this modern curriculum against 
the backdrop of Oberlin’s 19th cen- 
tury studies. 

The most obvious changes, of 
course, are the respective waning and 
waxing of the classics and the scien- 
ces, and the significantly greater flex- 
ibility allowed by the introduction (in 
the 1870's) of electives into the cur- 
riculum. But if a college curriculum 
can tell us something about our times, 
and about how we go about address- 
ing our world, then the self-con- 
sciously multidisciplinary and inter- 
disciplinary element seems to embody 
the most provocative contrast be- 
tween the present curriculum and its 
hoary predecessor. The 1979-80 Ober- 
lin catalog bears striking witness to 
the increasingly eclectic curricular 
needs of the contemporary period. 
Public Service Studies, which grew 


out of such concerns, is one response 
to those needs. 

Public Service Studies is a program— 
not a department—that focuses on 
issues of public policy and decision- 
making in the public sector. It is a 
course of study that was created to 
address a relatively new academic 
arena—one that cannot be satisfac- 
torily defined with reference to any 
one of the traditional departments. 
Along with other interdisciplinary 
programs ateOberlin, the Public Ser- 
vice Studies Program (PSSP) offers 
opportunities for better academic in- 
tegration, for the coordination across 
departmental lines of studies that 
together constitute fields newly 
emerging in their own right. Because 
programs at Oberlin tend to work 
synthetically, they frequently draw 
on the expertise of faculty from a 
number of departments while also 
employing faculty of their own. PSSP, 
whose subject matter cross-cuts a 
number of the social sciences, has 
evolved under the auspices of the 
departments of economics and gov- 
ernment, although mathematics and 
sociology-anthropology contribute 
substantially to the curriculum also. 
As a “satellite” of these traditional 
disciplines, Public Service Studies 
enjoys the professorial attentions of 
all those departments, plus the benef- 
its of faculty hired specifically for the 
program. 

Asa nontraditional field, however, 
Public Service Studies has had to 
work hard at introducing itself to the 
Oberlin community. The kinds of 
material the program addresses have 
customarily been subsumed by eco- 
nomics or political science; why they 
should now be treated differently is 
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not always immediately clear. An 
example—the increasingly knotty 
problem of public school finance— 
may illustrate just what it is that 
PSSP is about. In a two-day public 
forum sponsored in 1978 by PSSP, 
students, teachers, legislators, tax- 
payers and school administrators came 
together in Oberlin from across the 
state of Ohio to wrestle with the 
complex of problems summed up by 
the phrase “school finance.” The ques- 
tions they faced were, and still are, 
massive ones. What will be the eco- 
nomic and educational effects of var- 
ious financing alternatives? How does 
the conflict among diverse interest 
groups bear upon school economics? 
What conditions ought the state set 
for educational expenditures, and in 
what ways will the courts affect 
policy-making? More broadly, how 
do the general economic and political 
trends, like the festering tax revolt, 
figure in the issue? 

Through public affairs presenta- 
tions suchas the School Finance Con- 
ference, Public Service Studies seeks 
to help involved parties and the gen- 
eral public alike to come to grips with 
the complexities of and possible treat- 
ments for such dilemmas. Courses in 
the program focus more specifically 
on the mastery of methods for analy- 
sis and the projection of policy out- 
comes. But since these courses study 
not only methods but also the issues, 
institutions and processes to which 
the analysis is applied, the program 
cannot properly be confined to a sin- 
gle academic department. Of course, 
public policy-making never was“ simply” 
the domain of a single or two disci- 
plines, such as economics or political 
science. But the increasing complex- 
ity and diversity of the economy, of 
the society, of the government at all 
levels—even the much-ballyhooed 
stalemating of the nation’s capacity 
to articulate common goals and be- 
liefs—all of these factors have added 
up to the need for a more head-on, 
consciously synthetic approach to the 
science and art of policy-making in 
the public sector. By and large, the 
strongholds of this new field are to be 
found in graduate schools where stu- 
dents can specialize in preparation for 
careers in government, social servi- 
ces, public administration and the 
like. But undergraduate policy pro- 
grams have percolated to the surface 
in a few colleges and universities. 
Oberlin’s progressive tradition and 
strong social sciences made her fertile 
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soil for one of these pilot programs. 
So thought Paul Dawson, Hirschel 
Kasper, Bob Tufts ‘40 and Jim Zinser, 
all of the economics and government 
departments when they began to toss 
the idea around in 1976. The pipe- 
dream stage quickly evolved to the 
proposal stage, and in the spring of 
1978 the program was funded by a 
grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation. Sloan, which in the mid-’70’s 
had declared a commitment to the 
development of public policy educa- 
tion, had already pioneered several 
similar programs, including ones at 
Duke University and at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. The Founda- 
tion’s belief has been that policy- 
oriented studies “can bring a new 
focus to liberal education, demon- 
strating the uses of critical and ana- 
lytical thinking not only for future 
practitioners of the policy sciences 
but also for the citizenry at large.” 


“A new focus to liberal education” is an apt 
summary of PSSP’s goal at Oberlin. 
That is, the program does not model 
itself after graduate schools, and it 
does not seek to impart the narrowly- 
focused specialization which is more 
appropriately the sphere of graduate 
study. Instead, Public Service Studies 
strives to incorporate into the Ober- 
lin liberal education the groundwork 
in policy studies that is vital to both 


‘the student who selects a career in 


the public domain and the student for 
whom policy fundamentals mean in- 
formed citizenship and responsible 
personal decision-making. What are 
the alternatives through which our 
society can adjust to the limits of 
energy? What are the costs and bene- 


% 


Left to right: Norris Hopkins (student), 
Paul Dawson (program director), Keith 
Boone (program administrator), Mark Katz 
(student), Cynthia Hogan (student). 


fits of various national health insur- 
ance programs? Using what methods 
can we project the effects of economic 
policies, environmental compromises, 
governmental regulation? 

While Public Service Studies wel- 
comes students who enroll for an 
occasional course or take advantage 
of the program’s extra-curricular op- 
portunities, it encourages those seri- 
ously considering public service ca- 
reers to complete the requirements 
for a’ concentration.” Pursued in con- 
junction. with a major field of study 
(often government or economics), the 
concentration requires 20 credit hours 
consisting of four core courses, one 
or more electives, aninternshipanda 
workshop in policy analysis. The core 
courses focus on the disciplines of 
economics and American government; 
students choose among such offer- 
ings as “introduction to Policy Analy- 
sis,” “Applied Microeconomics,” 
“Policy-Making Processes” and “Pol- 
icy Evaluation.” Intermediate electives 
examine selected topics in greater 
depth. During the current academic 
year, electives include “Problems in 
Intergovernmental Relations,” “En- 
vironmental Politics,” “Decision Ana- 
lysis” and “The Public Regulation of 
Business.” Students with a sociologi- 
cal inclination may enroll in “Politics 
and Society,” while a new course, 
“The Social Justice of Public Policy 
Choices,” addresses the ethical dilem- 
mas of public decision-making. Most 
core and elective courses are cross- 
listed in other departments, allowing 
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Dr. Arnold Mitchem, Mid-America Asso- 
ciation of Educational Opportunity 
Personnel. 


students in economics, government 
and other majors to meet their own 
program requirements with policy 
studies courses. 

Upper-level workshops are designed 
to explore, through practical applica- 
tions to significant policy issues, the 
uses and limitations of analytical 
methodological skills. Each workshop 
focuses on a topic of substantial di- 
mension for public policy, such as 
nuclear power, unemployment and 
the “dumping” of foreign goods in the 
U.S. Last spring’s Workshop in Edu- 
cation Policy offered an intensive 
study of the problems of state policy 
in the matter of school finance, and 
the students produced a formal ana- 
lytical report to the Ohio State Edu- 
cation Review Committee concern- 
ing expenditures in special education 
programs. In addition to several work- 
shops which are to be repeated this 
coming spring, PSSP will also offer 
the opportunity for students to ad- 
dress the timely issue of national 
health insurance. 

Yet another integral aspect of the 
program is the student internship, 
completed off campus during a sum- 
mer or January term. Working 
through many different channels but 
relying in large part on alumni inter- 
est and involvement, program staff 
seek to match qualified young people 
with government offices, social ser- 
vice agencies, public interest groups 
and private businesses that can expose 
the participant to policy-making pro- 
cesses in action. Placed in positions 


Dr. Donna Shalala, assistant secretary for 


policy, HUD, and student. 


which approximate their career goals, 
students are challenged to transcend 
the limits of the classroom and to test 
the strength of their interest and 
commitment against the day-to-day 
requirements of public service. Pro- 
gram faculty and staff have been 
gratified to hear the enthusiastic re- 
ports of students who have returned 
to campus after internships this past 
summer at sites including the Center 
for Analysis of Energy Systems (Brook- 
haven National Laboratories), the 
Senate Ways and Means Committee 
of the State of Massachusetts and the 
Association of American Colleges 
(AAC), a Washington organization 
that works in the interest of higher 
education. The experience of Karen 
Pollitz, a senior government major 
who was employed by the AAC, 
exemplifies the public policy intern- 
ship at its best. While in Washington, 
Karen covered Congressional hear- 
ings for the AAC’s Office of National 
Affairs, completed miscellaneous re- 
search projects and prepared memos 
on issues under consideration by the 
AAC at the time. “My work with the 
AAC gave me the chance to get 
involved in some really substantive 
issues of national education policy,” 
she reports. “Getting to know Wash- 
ington better in this way has been 
crucial as I think about career choi- 


ces.” Program staff recognize, how- 
ever, that even if disillusionment or 
frustration should result from an 
internship, the experiment is far from 
wasted. Real-life experience, not short- 
term vocational fulfillment, is the 
goal of the internship program. 


Some reference has already been made 
to the program’s public affairs pres- 
entations, which bring to campus pol- 
icy practitioners, scholars and govern- 
ment officials for public service fo- 
rums. Oberlin alumni and others as- 
sociated with the College have been 
particularly supportive of this aspect 
of the program. During the past aca- 
demic year, PSSP sponsored more 
than 20 public events, calling the 
community's attention to issues across 
the spectrum of public policy, from 
“The Future of the International 
Monetary System” (Dr. Anthony 
Lanyi, head of the Special Studies 
Division of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and son of Government 
Prof. George Lanyi) to “Moving To- 
ward a National Urban Policy” (Dr. 
Donna Shalala, assistant secretary 
for policy, HUD). Dr. Peter Henle, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
traveled to Oberlin to speak on policy- 
making as regards manpower and 
welfare programs. Dr. Henle’s son is 
Dr. Michael Henle of the Oberlin 
math department. “The Use and 
Misuse of Policy Analysis for Welfare 
Reform” was the topic of Dr. John 
Yinger’s PSSP-sponsored address 
in April. Dr. Yinger serves on the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
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visors and is the son of Sociology- 
Anthropology rrof. Milton Yinger. 

In March of ’79, a former Oberlin 
faculty member, Dr. Aaron Wildavsky 
(now with the Institute for Policy and 
Management Research) returned to 
the College for a series of lectures 
and discussions, and Charles A. 
Mosher ’28 accepted the program’s 
invitation to speak from his experi- 
ences on the Committee on Science 
and Technology of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. Other Oberlin alum- 
ni who generously made their servi- 
ces available for public presentations 
are Dr. Daniel Gomez-Ibanez of Wis- 
consin Power and Light (and son-in- 
law of Prof. Tufts); Dr. Joan Nelson 
‘56, professor of political science at 
the Johns Hopkins School for Advanced 
Studies; Dr. Richard N. Cooper ‘56, 
Undersecretary of State for Economic 
Affairs; and Mark Ferber ’74, budget 
director for the Massachusetts Senate 
Ways and Means Committee. 


The highlight of the second semes- 
ter’s public affairs activities was the 
PSSP-hosted visit to Oberlin of the 
U.S. House Subcommittee on Post- 
Secondary Education fora hearing on 
the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. This legisla- 
tion funds financial aid and other 
assistance to students under such 
programs as the Basic Opportunity 
Grants, National Direct and Guaran- 
teed Student Loans, and Upward 
Bound. The May 14 hearing in Ober- 
lin focused on the effects of such 
funding on small private colleges and 
universities, which are heavily de- 
pendent upon federal student aid pro- 
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Prof. Robert Tufts ‘40 and Congressman 
Don J. Pease at the School Finance 
Conference. 


grams to help close the financial gap 
between public and private educational 
alternatives. Not only the matter of 
the increased chances for the survival 
of private colleges in bad economic 
times, but also the whole issue of 
equal education opportunity is at stake 
when student aid programs are under 
review. 

At the hearing, congressmen and 
their staff (including Thomas Wolanin 
‘65, counsel and staff director to the 
subcommittee) head testimony from 
the presidents, financial aid officers 
and students of Oberlin and five 
other private post-secondary institu- 
tions—Ashland, Baldwin-Wallace, 
Denison, Kenyon and Mount Vernon 
Nazarene. While most of the presen- 
tations offered to the subcommittee 
consisted of direct commentary on 
various programs and suggestions on 
the administration of student finan- 
cial aid, one piece of testimony ad- 
dressed the congressmen in a unique 
way. Moses Hogan ‘79, an Oberlin 
Conservatory student, witnessed the 
benefits he has derived from federal 
education loans by performing on the 
piano Chopin’s Ballade in G minor. 
Hogan, who is from New Orleans, 
prefaced his musical testimony with 
the explanation that without federal 
financial assistance he would have 
been unable to develop his talents at 
one of the finest conservatories of 
music in the country. Hogan’s per- 
formance confirmed what a loss that 


Dr. Aaron Wildavsky, Institute for Policy 


and Management Research. 


would have been and the Chopin 
score was promptly submitted for 
inclusion in the official transcript of 
the hearing. 

The various aspects of Public Ser- 
vice Studies—courses, workshops, in- 
ternships, public affairs presentations— 
all come together under the guidance 
of program faculty. Most of the staff 
have been members of the Oberlin 
College faculty for some time. Paul 
Dawson, professor of government 
and director of Public Service Studies, 
has taught at Oberlin since 1967. 
Specializing in campaign finance and 
citizen participation, Dawson has been 
concerned for anumber of years with 
issues of public policy within the 
frameworks of several of his govern- 
ment courses. He collaborates fre- 
quently in research on questions of 
electoral participation and _ political 
finance with James Zinser who is 
associate program director and asso- 
ciate professor of economics. Zinser 
has recently completeda lengthy study 
of financial institutions in the Domin- 
ican Republic and he has broad inter- 
ests in the field of foreign investment. 

For Prof. Tufts, energy and issues 
of environmentalism are central. His 
activities in these areas run the gamut 
from the teaching of such courses as 
environmental politics and economics 
to his testimony last year before the 
Ohio Power Siting Commission on 
the question of the licensing of a 
nuclear power plant. His colleague in 
economics, Prof. Kasper, focuses his 


Moses Hogan ‘79 offers his musical testimo- 
ny on the benefits of student financial aid. 


professional interests on issues relat- 
ing to labor relations and labor mar- 
kets. Allied concerns in his research 
are welfare and urban studies. One of 
the most prolific scholars associated 
with the program, Kasper is much in 
demand in the Midwest as an arbitra- 
tor of labor-management conflicts. 
Two junior members of the PSSP 
faculty are Steven Plaut and Mat- 
thew Cohen, both new to Oberlin 
under the program grant. Plaut has 
the Ph.D. in economics from Prince- 
ton and also holds M.A.’s from both 
Princeton and the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem. He finds a primary focus 
in the field of international trade and 
finance, aninterest which he expanded 
during the summer of ’79 asa research 
economist for the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank in Washington, D.C. His fellow 
newcomer, Matthew Cohen, complet- 
ed his doctoral studies at Carnegie- 
Mellon and offers the program ex- 
pertise in education policy, legislative 
processes and American political insti- 
tutions. An additional part-time fac- 
ulty member of PSSP is Keith Boone 
who teaches in the area of ethics and 
public policy. Boone’s recent research 
has focussed specifically on ethical 
issues in medical technology, a topic 
that will be addressed this winter 
when the program presents a one- 
day public affairs forum on “Science 
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Tom Wolanin ‘65 and Congressmen Ford 
and Ashbrook (I. to r.) at the hearing of the 
House subcommittee on post-secondary 
education. 


and Policy: The Regulation of Re- 
combinant DNA Research.” 

Other Oberlin faculty lend their 
services to support the curriculum of 
Public Service Studies. Prof. Yinger, 
for example, offered a course cross- 
listed in PSSP, “Racial and Cultural 
Minorities,” during the 1978-79 aca- 
demic year. This year he is broaden- 
ing the sociological dimension of the 
program by offering the intermediate 
level elective, “Politics and Society.” 
Math Prof. Samuel Goldberg is con- 
tributing substantially to the program 
this year through his introductory 
and upper-level courses on the topic 
of “Decision Analysis.” Following a 
PSSP-sponsored visit to Oberlin last 
year by his longtime friend and col- 
league Prof. Howard Raiffa of Har- 
vard University, Goldberg utilized 
Raiffa’s Decision Analysis Program 
in an intensive Winter Term PSSP 
course. He subsequently developed 
his own courses on this topic, which 
treats quantitative methods for ana- 
lyzing decisions under conditions of 
uncertainty. 

Outside the classroom, PSSP faculty 
engage in both individual and colla- 
borative research on policy issues. 
Through the dissemination of study 
papers and reports, the program reg- 
ularly makes the results of this re- 
search available to interested parties 
and other scholars. A publication of 
another type is forthcoming from 
Profs. Tufts, Zinser and Dawson who 


received funding last summer from 
the Rand Corp. to prepare a case 
study of the licensing process of a 
nuclear power facility. Based on the 
hearings concerning Ohio Edison’s 
1977 application for a permit to con- 
struct anuclear power plant in Berlin 
Heights, Ohio, the case study will be 
used as primary instructional mate- 
rial for policy courses both at Oberlin 
and elsewhere. 


With a dual accent on student oppor- 
tunity and public service, the pro- 
gram has begun its second year. Based 
onits strong curricular foundation in 
economic and political theory and in 
quantitative analysis, Public Service 
Studies hopes to expand to incorpo- 
rate a broader spectrum of related 
courses. Furthermore, program staff 
members hope that future funding 
will help them broaden significantly 
the internship and winter-term pro- 
grams, offering even more students 
chances to test themselves in the 
world of policy-making, analysis and 
implementation. A similar widening 
of scope is anticipated for the pro- 
gram’s public affairs events. Oberlin 
alumni, who played vital roles in Pub- 
lic Service Studies during its first 
year, made particularly significant 
contributions in these latter two areas— 
student internships and public affairs 
presentations. Program faculty, staff 
and students sincerely hope that such 
alumni support will continue to aug- 
ment the opportunities for learning, 
research and service to which the 
program is committed. 
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In praise 
0 


by Vinio Rossi 
First Ruberta T. McCandless 
Professor of French 


eclecticism 


Inaugural address presented March 2, 
1979, at the opening meeting of a sympo- 
sium in his honor in which one of his 
teachers and three of his former students 
presented four of the six papers about the 
late Andre Malraux, French novelist and 
political figure. 


elected to the French Academy— 

after a brief campagne of anto- 
lancage—to express their thanks to the 
39 immortels in an address delivered 
with all the pomp the Academic com- 
munity can muster. In his inaugural 
address the neophyte is expected to 
do at least three things: express grati- 
tude for his election, praise the ac- 
complishments of his predecessor 
whose timely death vacated the seat 
he has been called to occupy, and say 
something significant. In June of 1927 
Paul Valery delivered such a speech 
but his task was made difficult by the 
fact that he did not entirely respect 
his own predecessor, Anatole France. 
Still he found and spoke of something 
he could respect: France’s love of 
books, his wide culture, and his rev- 
erance for, and exquisite use of, the 
French language. 

I have no illusions, King 106 is not 
the cupola of the Institut de France, 
and Ido not pretend to incarnate Val- 
ery! But I do have a predecessor of 
sorts whose memory and commit- 
ment to French literature and culture 
have constantly and unexpectedly ac- 
companied me these past few years. 
I’m thinking of the Frederica Brenner 
Hull Professor of French. Henry Alex- 
ander Grubbs was a Valery scholar 


|: is the custom for those newly 
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who retired from this institution in 
1970. 

I have no illusions, I say, about 
myself, nor about the honor the Board 
of Trustees, the Administration, the 
College Faculty Council, that is, Ober- 
lin College, has chosen to bestow 
upon me. But I feel I should explain 
what! find particularly appropriate in 
Valery and the date of his 1927 ad- 
dress. He is a poet whose importance 
I need not go into now. As a partisan 
of “l’art classique,” his fundamental 
aesthetic values were of a moral na- 
ture: modesty and eclecticism. He 
refused to banish anything from his 
internal academy without a fair hear- 
ing. The wide range of his reading, of 
his preoccupations, of his bibliogra- 
phy, attests to his scorn of parochial- 
ism; he wrote of dance, discussed 
Proust, Voltaire, Leonardo, Descartes, 
translated Vergil, and toyed with 
Music, Math, and Linguistics. He was 
a partisan of systems, and he thought 
in terms of systems: systems of 
thought, of sound, of movement, of 
color. I also find, I confess, particu- 
larly appealing that this major French 
poet of the 20th century never forgot 
he spoke Italian, the language of his 
forebears. 

The 1927 date also reminds me of 
an example of open-mindedness. Let 
me explain why. At the time Valery 
was composing his address, here in 
Oberlin the College Faculty Council 
was discussing the merits of institut- 
ing what may be the first French-only 
language dormitory in the country. 
La Maison Francaise opened its doors in 
the fall of 1927 in the face of a gener- 
alized national hostility to things for- 


eign engendered by the Great War. 
Naturally this hostile attitude was 
shared by many within the Academic 
community: University presidents, 
deans, and other ministers of educa- 
tion, across the country; but I like to 
imagine that here at Oberlin our 
predecessors, heeding the foresight 
of Prof. Herman H. Thornton, chose 
to ignore popular tastes and trends, 
and venture into the realms of the 
mind-expanding enterprise that is 
language learning, and that is, espe- 
cially, language speaking even in banal 
every-day human contexts. 


Ruberta T. McCandless knew from 
experience, I’m sure, of this adven- 
ture for she had already traveled 
abroad, by the turn of the century. So 
vital did she deem language acquisi- 
tion among the young that she estab- 
lished French schools before the World 
War I and later chaired a department 
of foreign languages at Colorado State 
Teachers College. The fact that Ru- 
berta Tanquary chose French over 
German, over Japanese, even, inter- 
ests me less, I confess, than that she 
chose not to be limited by aculturally 
prevalent monoglot view of the world, 
that she chose not to retrench and 
exclude but rather to expand her 
experience and knowledge of her 
world and of herself init. To my mind 
she serves as an example, as a correc- 
tive to provincial tendencies I’m begin- 
ning to witness here at the College. 
There is an expression in Italian— 
companilista, -ismo—that describes those 
who begin to feel disoriented the 


Vinio Rossi (left) and David Wilkinson, 
associate professor of political science at 
UCLA, who elaborated on his book: Mal- 
raux: an Essay in Political Criticism 
(1967). Another symposium participant 
was Michael Riffaterre, chairman of French 
at Columbia, who was one of Rossi's 
teachers when he received the M.A. (1958) 
and Ph.D. (1963). 


moment they wander beyond the 
shadow of their parish church stee- 
ple. But besides provincialism, the 
term assumes a more homey and pos- 
itive value when applied toa group of 
poets at the start of the century; 
these “Crepuscularists” made their 
mark on Italian poetry by overreact- 
ing to the power rhetoric of a D’An- 
nunzio or a Pascoli. They sang the 
humble pleasures of home and of 
familiar and banal things in a simple 
childlike language. One even called a 
slim volume of his, Pencilled Poems (Poe- 
sie scritte col lapis). But the moral impli- 
cation of the term went even further 
than the aesthetic ones: it came to 
mean chauvinism, loud-mouthed de- 
votion to one’s hometown, and the 
ultimate insult, refusal to speak any- 
thing other than one’s own dialect. 
“We imitate patterns that have been 
chosen for us... Laws of imitation! 
Laws of fear, I call them,” one of 
Gide’s characters says. “The fear of 
finding oneself alone...and so we don’t 
find ourselves at all.” 


I see evidence of parochialism all 
around me and its increasing pres- 
ence alarms me. I see it in the inclina- 
tion of many students who wish to 


study little more than themselves, 
their history, or their religion; or in 
the recent burning debate in the Review 
on the value of the new punk rock 
over the old rock. I’ve even seen evi- 
dence of the infection among my col- 
leagues; one of whom, for example, 
when I offered the silly observation 
that though his program was “very 
short last night, I thought Joe played 
very well,” countered with, “I couldn’t 
really say. It was too small a sample.” 
Or worst of allin the basement of the 
Mudd Learning Center where one 
can read, appended prominently on 
the lobby wall, in black against stain- 
less steel, the following: 


Computing is a basic skill, on the order 
of reading, writing, arithmetic. We 
must not deny the student the compe- 
tence to use the computer as an intel- 
lectual resource. Knowing how to use 
a computer should now be equated 
with knowing how to use a book; in the 
future it will prove to be more impor- 
tant. 


Now I have no special quarrel with 
the equation that sees computing as 
one among several basic skills, nor 
would I wish to deny most anything 
to most anyone. But I am offended 
first, by the loaded language and 
second, by the smug position that 
prompted the outrageous last sen- 
tence. To presume that a book con- 
tains of value only information, that 
it contains only codifiable, program- 
mable messages, denies, I think, the 
importance of a great number of 
items stored above the computing 
center. Such a position rejects the 
notion that reading provides not only 


information, but pleasure as well. We 
all have, Iimagine, our English thriller 
at our bedside, or is it a Swedish 
novel, or even the New Yorker per- 
haps? “Pleasure” undoubtedly is too 
light a word, though; it too easily 
lends itself to classification as some- 
thing not worthy of serious atten- 
tion. What I have in mind, what a 
book can furnish an attentive reader 
in addition to information, I might 
call “experience.” It is at times an 
experience so deep and so real that it 
usurps the rights of the “real” world, 
or it creates nodules around which 
experience of the real world aggluti- 
nates. Think of all the young men 
who killed themselves after Werther, 
or Flaubert’s Emma who died because 
reality resisted all her attempts to fic- 
tionlize it; or Don Quixote, or Proust’s 
Bloch. These, of course, all illustrate 
the extreme pathological effects stem- 
ming from the experience of reading; 
and yet I certainly won't advise the 
Mudd Library to shut down to pro- 
tect our innocent undergraduates. | 
just mean to point out that the expe- 
rience I’m thinking of “can be equated 
with” experience of the world. 

But how can reading substitute for 
experience of the world? By becom- 
ing more than the passive activity we 
all delight in, by being difficult, hermetic, 
arcane, caballistic, even, anything that 
requires effort, an extension of the 
mind, of the imagination, ultimately 
of the personality. We have too long 
been spoiled by notions of realism 
which have accustomed us to set our- 
selves and our perception of the world 
as aesthetic standards against which 
to measure any new artistic endea- 
vor. Realism has set the artist the task 
of articulating a vision in terms of the 
lowest common denominator among 
his audience. “The greater the obsta- 
cles the artist has to face,” Gide once 
said in speaking of Racine, “the greater 
the art required to overcome them.” 
The same may be said with appro- 
priate adjustments of the reader’s 
comprehension and his ensuing ex- 
perience of the world. 

The aesthetics of reading has at- 
tracted critical attention and has even 
provoked some controversy in recent 
years. But it is in so far as it requires 
the attention of the artist at work, in 
so far as it prompts the artist’s stra- 
tegy, the disposition of his materials 
with an eye to producing a desired 
effect, that the “experience” I'm talk- 
ing about enters into the arena of aes- 
thetic discourse. For it is precisely in 
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Mary Ann Danenberg with Emeritus Prof. of French Hayden Boyers and Mrs. Bovers at a 
reception for Vinio Rossi. The inaugural events included a dinner concert of French music 
presented by Joseph Schwartz, Stephen Clapp ‘62 and President Danenberg. 


Catharine Savage Brosman, professor of French at Tulane, and Bert Sonnenfeld ‘55, 
chairman of Romance languages at Princeton, participated in the Malraux Symposium. 
The two other participants were T. Jefferson Kline ‘64, chairman of Romance languages at 
Boston University, and Michael Dirda ‘70, Daily Book editor of the Washington Post. 
The three alumni are members of the ASOC (Alumni in Service to Oberlin College) 


Program. 
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that arena that it receives the atten- 
tion it deserves and the scrutiny of 
scholars. 


I’m not attacking the computer— 
Lord knows it costs enough for me to 
be respectful. I’m expressing dismay— 
annoyance—at those who, blinded by 
the price-tag it bears, have sworn 
eternal fealty to the complex gadget, 
have learned its language, memorized 
its catechism, and are prepared to slit 
the throat of those who do not do the 
same. I’m annoyed by the parochial 
spirit, the sense of cult whose mem- 
bers feel chosen, and by the language, 
or the violence to language, that this 
spirit generates. I’m thinking, obvi- 
ously, of the first pages of “Swann in 
Love” in which Proust’s narrator 
makes the most of his describing the 
snobbish Verdurin cenacle in ecclesi- 
astical terms. For this parochial spirit 
takes many forms, speaks many 
tongues and has caused all sorts of 
religious wars. In Academia the wars 
are waged with kid gloves, but the 
punches are no less stinging for all 
that: the quantitative analysts vs the 
theoretical thinkers, the practition- 
ers vs the theorists, in my own field, 
the humanists vs “the scientists.” 
Talking amiably one night long ago, 
on the way to Presti’s, with a distin- 
guished literary scientist, a colleague 
of mine admitted that he was of no 
particular critical persuasion, that 
rather he was eclectic. Silence. Our 
distinguished visitor remained gla- 
cially cordial for the rest of the one- 
beer evening. Another “scientist,” “le 
premier de la classe,” I call him, has a 
six-to-nine page bibliography on the 
tip of his tongue on any linguistic or 
literary topic but hardly an ounce of 
poetic sensitivity. I’m irritated by 
parochialism because it leads to silence, 
jingoism, or gibberish, other forms of 
silence! 

What prompts this parochialism? 
I’d say laziness and fear. I don’t know 
what to say about the first, being an 
avid practitioner. About fear, I guess 
it’s the money crunch—real or im- 
agined—that lies at its source. The 
end of the postwar baby-boom, the 
drying up of foundation and federal 
money sources, cloud the prospects 
of young and older faculty alike. The 
finite number of positions, at smaller 
institutions, at least, together with 
the need for an expanding curricu- 
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Solar heat 
for 

0-Op 
water 


by Paula Baymiller '75 
Assistant Editor 


ast January, during Winter Term, 
Lee Heath Pois ’81 and 

Mark Pertschuk ’79 were look- 
ing for a way for the co-ops to make a 
positive contribution to the College. 
Inspired by the student response to 
an alternative energy Excoclass given 
during the first semester and by an 
available OSCA (Oberlin Student 
Cooperative Association) building 
fund, they decided that a solar-heated 
water system could be built inexpen- 
sively for one of the co-ops, providing 
students built it themselves. They 
discussed their plans with Jon and 
Marc Crudele of Progressive Insula- 
tion Inc., researched construction and 
design possibilities and the total cost 
of labor and materials and then pres- 
ented their ideas to OSCA. 

The plan was approved and OSCA 
agreed to subsidize the entire cost 
without asking for financial help from 
the College. The next step was to 
present the plan to the College for 
approval. Dayton Livingston, vice 
president for business and finance, 
Harold Wohleber, director of physical 
plant, and Richard Dahl, assistant 
dean of students, were consulted for 
permission. It was agreed that the 
students could build the system with 
their own funds, equipment and labor. 
The College would take responsibil- 
ity for insurance and agreed to main- 
tain the system should it need major 
repair. All minor repair and daily 
maintenance would come from the 
students. Livingston also agreed to 
reimburse OSCA with the savings 
gained from the solar water-heating 
system. By computing the average 
cubic foot gas consumption over the 
last five years and subtracting the 
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The completed A-frame collector behind Old 
Barrows dormitory. 
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current usage from that average, 
OSCA would receive the difference 
in the gas consumption cost. 

Mark and Heath decided to locate 
the system at Old Barrows because of 
its independence from the College’s 
main hot water system and because it 
is asmall dorm. They never expected 
to replace the existing boiler system, 
but only to supplement what was 
already there. They expected a 20- 
25% savings in heating bills. 

Jon and Marc Crudele were hired 
as construction supervisors. They 
were also contracted to do all the 
major plumbing, build the heat ex- 
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changer and obtain solar panels from 
Solar Energy Products of Avon, Ohio. 
The design for the system was drawn 
up by a Cleveland architect, Bill 
Camin. The only other outside help 
came from a company contracted to 
dig a trench. The cost of the outside 
labor and materials came to $8,200. 
The actual construction began in 
the latter part of May and the instal- 
lation was completed and operating a 
month later. Thirteen students con- 
tributed to its building: Mark and 
Heath, Suzanne Palin ’81, “Than” 
James ‘82, Mary Katherine Hasbrouck 
‘82, Barb Cook ’79, Mitch Harkavy 
‘81, Francie Ferguson ’79, Jim Old- 
ham ‘82, Paul Hoskin ’80, Ben Rosen- 
berg ‘76, Steven Wininger ‘80 and 
Laura Christensen ‘81. They laid the 
cinder block foundation, cut and at- 
tached the wood, built the ducts and 
put in all the insulation, even though 
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Heath Pois staples insulation inside the 
solar heat collector. 


none of the students had had pre- 
vious experience. Ed Milner ’79 and 
Larry Shinn, associate professor of 
religion, were able to give them advice 
and Rick Ruggles ’79, who was in- 
strumental in building the working 
solar greenhouse behind Johnson 
House, also contributed valuable in- 
formation as well as tools. 

The A-frame collector stands 9’ 
high, 64’ in length and is located 
behind Old Barrows, to the southeast 
of the dorm. There are fifteen 4’ x 8’ 
black solar collectors facing south ata 
50-degree angle. The panels absorb 
the sun and heat the air which is cir- 
culated by a fan through ducts to the 
heat exchanger. Simultaneously, wa- 
ter from the 300-gallon hot water 
tank in the basement of Old Barrows 
is pumped into the heat exchanger 
where the sun-heated air heats the 
water. The water is then returned to 
the tank for use. “Because water hasa 
tendency to separate according to 
temperature, the water on the bot- 
tom of the tank is colder than that on 
top and it is that colder water which is 
pumped to the heat exchanger. When 
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the heated water is returned to the 
tank it goes to the top of the tank, and 
it is that water which is used in the 
dorm,” explained Barb Cook. 

Although it is still too early to 
determine how much money is being 
saved, Heath Pois points out that if it 
weren't for the high water tempera- 
tures required for washing clothes 
and dishes, the solor system would 
supply all the hot water used at Bar- 
rows in the warm months of Sep- 
tember, October, April and May. In 
the winter months, when the sun is 
not as strong or prevalent, the system 
serves as a booster to the existing 
system. 

Even in the warm months washing 
machines need water that is 120° 
Fahrenheit and dishwashers need 160° 
wash water and 180° rinse water. 

But this year, at Old Barrows, the 
students are betting that the solar 
heating system will be a substantial 
aid in meeting that demand. 


PRAISING ECLECTICISM 


continued from page 9 


lum, requires that any new position 
has to be obtained at the expense of 
some other department or program. 
A new position in non-western art, or 
in theater arts, for instance, can only 
be authorized at the expense of a post 
in French, say, that is deemed by var- 
ious and sundry commissars of edu- 
cation as “less essential” for the well 
being of the institution. I find this 
very ironic since the parochialism and 
internecine rivalry that this state of 
affairs engenders result in the shift of 
the faculty member’s allegiance from 
his institution to his discipline. Edu- 
cation, ostensibly the aim of our com- 
mon entreprise, shifts to training, 
and students, the manna of our market 
place, are viewed as potential neo- 
phytes, to be courted, coddled and 
cradeled. Heinz scotch broth is heart- 
ier than Campbell’s! Competition is a 
healthy thing, I’m told; but as I’ve seen 
it operating in our squares, it leads 
either toa better product or to better 
(i.e., more effective) merchandizing 
and advertising. That is to lies and to 
brain damage. Our enterprise, it seems 
to me, lies precisely in the attempt to 
prevent this sort of injury to our grey 
matter, to open vistas, to inspire the 
development of open inquiry and crit- 
ical, eclectic minds that do not pre- 
emptorily reject anything. I was 
pleased to participate ina community 
endeavor this past fall: “The Tempest 
in the age of Shakespeare,” that was 
as satisfying and as cordial as any of 
our sherry hours. It was offered by 
no department—faculty came from 
art, letters, history, science—and it 
granted only institutional credit. After 
20 years I've finally had the commun- 
ity of scholars experience. 

Establishing a Ruberta Tanquary 
McCandless chair of French honors 
me, but I take no particular personal 
credit. As in New York city where I 
was the darling of neighborhood pi- 
geons, or in the army when I was sent 
to Germany rather than to El Paso or 
to Korea, orasan undergraduate just 
before Sputnik when! declared a lan- 
guage major, I happened to be in the 
right place at propitious moments. 
Oberlin College honors me, I say, 
only insofar as the McCandless Chair 
expressed the Institution’s commit- 
ment to, and belief in first the values 
of eclecticism, and secondly, the valid- 
ity of language study at the college 
level. 
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Our 75th 
birthday 


hen the Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine was founded in October 
1904, ats editors, Louis E. 


Lord ’97 and Helen White Martin ’87, 
stated this purpose: “to give to the 
alumni the news of the College, and 
of the graduates and former students, 
in such form as will meet their need.” 
They hoped that “in this way the 
alumni may keepin closer touch with 
the College.” 

The magazine had no editorial pol- 
icy except that it could publish neither 
pictures nor verse. During the cele- 
bration of the OAM’s 50th anniver- 
sary in 1949, Lord recalled that pho- 
tos were too expensive and poetry 
was too dangerous. 

Lord, who won the Alumni Award 
in 1948, said in 1949 that the late 
Grove Patterson ‘05 (who later was 
editor of the Toledo Blade) was the 
“author” of the magazine. In the fall 
of 1903, when Lord joined the faculty 
as instructor in Latin and Greek, Pat- 
terson was editor of the Oberlin Review 
(which in those days had a magazine 
format). He asked Lord and Mrs. 
Martin to edit an alumni department 
in the Review. While working for the 
Review in 1903-04 they got the idea of 
founding the magazine. 

In its first year of publication, the 
OAM was published by the Union 
Library Association, which also pub- 
lished the Review. Subscriptions were 
$1 per year. A subscription to the 
Review was $1.50 and subscribers could 
get both publications for $2.25. In 
1905, the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
Publishing Co. was established and 
100 shares of stock were sold at $10 a 
share. The corporation could afford 
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One of the 100 shares that were issued in 1905. 


to pay each editor a salary of $75 a 
year. 

Lord and Mrs. Martin believed that 
ideally the magazine should not be 
published or edited by college officers 
or members of the faculty. “It should 
be an alumni organ free to criticize, 
support, or condemn the policies of 
the administration. I still think so,” 
Lord wrote in 1949. Nevertheless, 
Lord wrote the magazine’s editorials 
for the first 11 years of its existence. 
Mrs. Martin, whose husband, Charles 
B. (1876 A.B.) of Martin Lectures 
fame, was Avery Professor of Greek, 


was sole editor in 1913-14 and co- 


editor with Psychology Prof. R.H. 
Stetson ‘93 from 1914 to 1918. 

By 1917, the OAM’s stockholders 
seemed to agree with Prof. Lord and 
Mrs. Martin regarding the use of 
faculty members as editors. They 
appointed Archer H. Shaw ’97, chief 
editorial writer of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, as chairman of the publishing 
company and in 1918 they got him to 
agree to edit the magazine. He des- 
cribed the situation fully in an article 
he contributed to the June 1929 issue 
when the magazine was observing its 
25th anniversary. 

Shaw said the stockholders felt 
that too many articles were being 
written by faculty and he pointed out 
that in the December 1916 issue pages 
71 through 74 were blank with a 
notation that the writer of a letter 


“concerning the treatment of men” 
had withdrawn the letter at press- 
time. The notice did not say who had 
written the letter but it did say that 
the writer had sent a telegram to the 
president’s office agreeing to with- 
draw the letter subject to a confer- 
ence to be held with the editor. Shaw 
could not see why the letter could not 
have been printed subject to the pos- 
sibility of retracting it after a confer- 
ence. The only other letter in that 
issue was the one from Percy Ebbott 
‘10, which opposed the expulsions 
that had taken place in August 1916 
(FRATERNITIES AT OBERLIN, Spring 1979). 

Circumstantial evidence indicates 
that the explusions, therefore, were 
at least partly responsible not only 
for reorganizing the OAM but also 
for organizing the Alumni Associa- 
tion. When Shaw was named editor, 
Carl Nicol ‘11 (a member of the fac- 
ulty) became business manager and 
Susan Zearing ‘96 became associate 
editor. In 1919-20 Miss Zearing resign- 
ed and Nicol became associate editor. 
Meantime a committee was appointed 
to “reorganize” the Alumni Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Martin was a member. 

In Shaw’s words there was “not at 
present any real alumni organization.” 
There had been an alumni association 
ever since 1839 but its activities con- 
sisted mostly of annual meetings at 
Commencement time to hear speeches 

continued on page 21 
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Landmark decisions 

Oberlin’s trustees, at their November 
meeting, authorized the College to 
increase faculty salaries an average of 
10% in planning the 1980-81 budget 
and to increase tuition as much as 
15%. 

This means that tuition will be 
some $700 higher starting in Sep- 
tember and total costs of attending 
Oberlin will be more than $8,000 per 
year per student. 

In making this decision, the board 
stated its firm belief that Oberlin can 
and should compete with a small 
group of the very best private col- 
leges in the nation. 

In 1970-71, Oberlin’s tuition was 
104 percent of the average tuition at 
the 12 liberal arts institutions known 
as the Eastern Selective Colleges 
(ESC): Amherst, Barnard, Bowdoin, 
Bryn Mawr, Colgate, Haverford, Mt. 
Holyoke, Smith, Swarthmore, Wel- 
lesley, Wesleyan and Williams. Ober- 
lin’s annual tuition increases have 
been slightly less than those at the 
ESC and the cumulative result is that 
by 1978-79 Oberlin’s tuition was 94 
percent of the ESC average. The loss 
in potential 1978-79 income for Ober- 
lin was $1,225,000. 

Tuition now furnishes about 62% 
of Oberlin’s total income and com- 
pensation to employees accounts for 
about the same percentage of total 
expenses. Salaries at Oberlin, there- 
fore, fell behind those of the ESC at 
approximately the same rate as tuition. 

Though it had been hoped that 
Oberlin’s lower tuition would make 
her more attractive to applicants, 
exactly the opposite occurred. Total 
number of applicants has remained 
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fairly constant but the percent of 
admitted applicants who enroll has 
declined steadily. Oberlin has become 
less of a first choice and more of a 
second or third choice in the buyers’ 
market of prospective students. 

The trustees concluded that if these 
trends of the 1970's were to continue 
into and through the 1980's, Oberlin 
would lose its selectivity and with it 
the quality of its student body. Since 
student quality, faculty quality and 
institutional quality are inseparable, 
Oberlin would end up as an average 
college. The trustees chose to dem- 
onstrate beyond any doubt their de- 
termination not to allow such a decline 
of quality to occur. They moved that 
salaries should be brought, as quickly 
as possible, to parity with those of the 
Eastern Selective Colleges and that 
they should be maintained there, 
consistent with the financial resour- 
ces of the College. 

A second motion increased salaries 
8% on Jan. 1,1980, andathird motion 
directed the administration to develop 
plans for a salary increase on July 1 
that would be consistent with the 
Eastern colleges. 

The board further showed its con- 
cern with the role of admissions and 
approved a plan to move the admis- 
sions office from its present cramped 
quarters in the Cox Administration 
Building to refurbished facilities on 
the first floor of Carnegie which is 
much more accessible to visitors. 

Though parity with the ESC aver- 
age salary is to be achieved as quickly 
as possible, parity with ESC tuition 
levels will be accomplished more 
gradually. The financial aid budget, 
as in the past, will increase at the 
same rate as the increase in student 
charges. 

President Danenberg reminded the 
trustees that although the Eastern 
Selective Colleges are the institutions 
to which Oberlin will turn for salary 
and tuition comparisons, Oberlin dif- 
fers from them in important ways. 

“Many of them have turned to 
coeducation in very recent years not 
out of conviction, but out of financial 
necessity,” he said. He added paren- 
thetically that if Oberlin were to 
emulate any of these schools in an 
attempt to improve education of 
women, it would be those colleges 
which have been traditionally open 
only to women. He said Oberlin’s 
dedication to the education of blacks 
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This million-dollar electrostatic prectpitator 
being installed on the north side of the Ser- 
vice Building is scheduled to be in operation 
in February and will filter out 98% of the 
particulate impurities contained in the 
smoke produced by the College heating 
plant. The exterior is being covered with tan 
aluminum siding. 


has far better credentials historically 
and in current fact. 

The board again pledged its com- 
mitment to the goal of 110 black and 
Latino students in each entering class. 
The number of new black students 
enrolling at the College this fall drop- 
ped to 60. Only 83 enrolled in 1978. 
The drop in enrollment reflects a 
decrease in the number of applica- 
tions received from black students 
(346 for 1978 and 263 for 1979). 
Enrollment of new Latino, Asian 
American and American Indian stu- 
dents increased from 21 in 1978 to 32 
in 1979: 

The decline in black enrollment is a 
serious problem. Because the goal of 
110 has been reached only once since 
it was established in 1971 it stands to 
reason that this admissions program 
suffers even more than the rest of the 
programs when Oberlin becomes sec- 
ond and third choice for qualified 
students. The admissions office has 
been trying to recruit more black 
alumni for the admissions rep pro- 
gram and Assistant Director of Ad- 
missions Earl Singleton ‘71 has been 
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The First Church in Oberlin, built in 
1842 and the oldest building in Oberlin, is 
having its tower repaired. According to the 
will of J. Wallace Taylor ‘03, who died in 
1968, the church received $65,000 because 
Mr. Taylor had a desire “to preserve the 
older architecture.” Mr. Taylor also left 
$65,000 to the College for a planetarium, 
but no way has yet been found to build one 
for that price. 


hard at work since last summer in an 
effort to turn the situation around. 

All alumni admissions reps have 
been asked to increase their efforts to 
expand the number of applicants for 
admission and, second, to expand the 
number of admitted students who 
enroll. 

Vice President and Provost James 
Powell told alumni admissions coor- 
dinators, class presidents and class 
agents in October that Oberlin’s 
quality is just as strong as ever. “The 
trouble is, too few people perceive it 
that way,” he said. 


P.E. major retained 

The College of Arts and Sciences 
faculty has voted, 57-28, against a 
motion to abolish the physical educa- 
tion major. 

The motion was suggested in Janu- 
ary 1978 by the President’s ad hoc 
committee to study athletics. The 
faculty members of the P.E. depart- 
ment opposed it by a vote of 10-1 and 
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the student voting representatives 
opposed it unanimously. It was the 
first time there had been such a deci- 
sive vote by the phys ed department 
since 1971 when faculty members 
voted 10-1 against hiring Jack Scott 
as chairman. 

Department Chairman Patrick Penn 
and the department’s academic coor- 
dinator, Ruth Brunner, pointed out 
that the P.E. faculty has been “up- 
graded” since 1978 because financial 
support from the John Heisman Club 
has supplemented two teaching/coach- 
ing positions. In accordance with the 
criticisms and recommendations of 
the majority and minority reports of 
the 1978 ad hoc committee, the de- 
partment has dropped the “teacher- 
training” aspects of the major and 
developed a pre-professional, theo- 
retical core of courses endorsed by 
the best graduate schools in the field. 

In other words, a phys ed major at 
Oberlin now trains students to enter 
grad school and not to get jobs as high 
school teachers. The endorsement of 
Oberlin’s curriculum by leading uni- 
versities indicates that the grad 
schools are aware of what Oberlin 
graduates will have learned in courses 
both inside and outside the major. 

During the debate, Judith Flohr 
and Ellen Staurowsky, two of the 
younger faculty members, said they 
had been attracted to Oberlin because 
they would be allowed to teach aca- 
demic courses as well as coach. On 
the other hand, Richard Michaels, the 
swimming and cross country coach, 
confessed that he cast the vote against 
retaining the major because “quality 
coaches do not teach academics and 
quality academicians do not coach 
athletics.” He also insisted that coach- 
ing itself is “teaching.” 


Education program dropped 

The Arts and Sciences faculty has 
approved a request from the educa- 
tion program to discontinue opera- 
tion at the end of the current aca- 
demic year. 

This action completes the process 
initiated in 1978 when the members 
of the education department recom- 
mended that its status be changed to 
a“ program.” Prof. Frank Laycock has 
been teaching in the psychology de- 
partment, Asst. Prof. Booker Peek in 
the black studies program and Prof. 
Ira Steinberg in the philosophy de- 
partment. 

Several education courses will con- 
tinue to be offered more or less regu- 
larly under the professors’ new de- 


partment or program designations. 
The action does not affect continua- 
tion of the music teacher education 
program in the Conservatory. 


Wheeler professorship 

Robert H. Willoughby, professor of 
flute and a full-time member of the 
faculty since 1955, has been named 
the first Robert Wheeler Professor in 
Performance. 

The newly endowed chair was 
created under the terms of the will of 
Maragaretta Nichols of Lakewood, 
Ohio, to honor the memory of the 
late Robert W. Wheeler ‘23 who wasa 
Cleveland attorney, trustee of Ober- 
linand aclose adviser to Mrs. Nichols. 

The professorship is being estab- 
lished on a five-year rotating basis to 
recognize a professor’s excellence at 
the peak of his performance career. A 
yearly stipend of $1,000 for profes- 
sional expenses accompanies the chair. 

Willoughby graduated from East- 
man in 1942 and received the mas- 
ter’s from the New England Conser- 
vatory in 1946, following World War 
II service. He taught part-time at 
Oberlin from 1949 to 1955 while 
playing with the Cleveland Orchestra. 


Danenberg to get D.Mus. 

President Danenberg will receive the 
honorary D.Mus. from Marietta Col- 
lege Feb. 15 during Marietta’s annual 
two-day celebration of Scholars’ Day 
and Founders’ Day. 

Danenberg will participate in classes 
and give a brief address on” The Arts 
and the Humanities.” Scholars from 
the Marietta freshman and sopho- 
more classes will also be honored. 

Sherill Cleland ’49, an alumni- 
elected trustee of Oberlin, is presi- 
dent of Marietta. William G. Ballan- 
tine, who was president of Oberlin 
from 1891 to 1896 after serving on 
the faculty since 1878, received the 
A.B. from Marietta in 1868, the A.M. 
in 1874 and the D.D. in 1885. 

President Danenberg appeared in 
Oxford, Ohio, Sept. 30 as soloist for 
the second Miami University Artists 
Series Sunday Matinee Concert at 
the new Miami Art Museum. 


Condos at the Oberlin Inn? 

Oberlin’s trustees, at their November 
meeting, approved a ‘feasibility 
study” —or market survey—ona pro- 
posal to erect a four-story building 
with 20 condominiums at the corner 
of Main and College Streets (site of 
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TS a6 ‘81 (ef station manager ike 
WOBC-FM, and Eric Zakim ‘81 have 
been “boosting morale’ at the Conservatory 
by selling light blue “Con-Shirts” silk- 
screened with the Conservatory logo. Busi- 
ness has been brisk, but not profitable. 
Eric's brother, Michael ’80, is helping with 
the “just for fun” enterprise. The sizes are 
XL, L, M, S, and the price is $5.75 (post- 
paid) if ordered from Eric Zakim, Box 
2510, College Post Office, Oberlin, OH 
44074. 


the old Oberlin Inn and front yard of 
the “new” Inn). 

Each condominium would cost 
$100,000. No architect’s drawings 
have been made, but the firm of 
Blunden and Barclay of Cleveland 
(designers of the new Oberlin city 
hall and the new fire station) have 
made a model of the proposed struc- 
ture. 

There is a belief that there may be 
at least 20 Oberlin alumni who would 
like to live in Oberlin if luxury hous- 
ing were available. Presumably they 
would be willing to give their present 
homes to the College in return for 
lifetime use of the condominiums. 
This is the market that will be tested. 

A related proposal is for a confer- 
ence center which would be located 
between the Inn and Hall Audito- 
rium. A donor or a foundation would 
need to support the center in order 
for it to be built. Originally the con- 
ference center was planned for the 
same building as the proposed con- 
dominiums. They are now separate 
projects. 

The Oberlin News Tribune 
dorsed the proposal. 
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Recreating Underground R.R. 

David Hoard ’81, whose home is in 
Paoli, Pa., has been planning his 1980 
Winter Term project ever since his 
freshman year. 

He and ten other black students 
have a $9,378 grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities to 
rediscover the “Underground Rail- 
road” and act out a part of their own 
history. 

Hoard and six other students (Les- 
ter Barclay, George Barnwell, Her- 
man Beavers, Leon Robinson, Adrien- 
ne Banks and Kim McKeithan) will 
“run” from Greensburg, Ky., to Ober- 
lin starting Jan. 2. 

They will travel the 400-mile, 30- 
day trip on foot, walking through 
fields and by rivers, navigating by the 
stars, stopping at some of the same 
houses slaves found refuge in some 
140 years ago and eating the same 
kind of food (lots of corn fritters). 
“There'll be no stepping out at Mc- 
Donald’s,” says Hoard. 

“Slaves usually ran eight to 15 
miles a day. We'll be covering ten to 
13 a day. Sometimes they wouldn’t 
run at all, depending on the weather. 
That might happen to us, too.” 

The students will travel after dark 
in Kentucky, because slaves risked 
capture if they ran during the day 
there. They ran during the day in 
Ohio because it represented freedom 
and sanctuary. 

While this is going on, four other 
students, representing the 20th cen- 
tury, will be traveling nearby high- 
ways ina rented van driven by Larry 
Spinks. Rich Littlejohn will record 
the journey in photographs and 
movies. Marzella Player and Gale 
Ellison will make presentations at 
towns along the way to families whose 
homes were part of the underground 
railroad. Spinks and Hoard will keep 
in touch via walkie-talkie. 

Hoard and the others have spent 
months reading about slave escapes 
and the underground railway and 
have consulted historians at Oberlin 
and other campuses. 

William Scott, chairman of black 
studies, says the project will clear up 
the “myth” that the slave period was 
an embarrassment to Afro-Ameri- 
cans. “Studies are showing that there 
was a long period of resistance. This 
kind of dramatization shows what it 
was like.” 


Faculty notes 

Dewey A. Ganzel Jr., professor of 
English, has been elected to Oberlin’s 
City Council after resigning in his 
previous term because he was on 
sabbatical. Clark Drummond, coor- 
dinator of student activities and asso- 
ciate dean of students, has been re- 
elected to council after completing 
Ganzel’s unexpired term. Carl Breun- 
ing, emeritus superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds, was elected to 
council and James F. (Bill) Long ‘69h 
was elected to council after an absence 
of several years. H. Thomas Frank, 
Danforth Professsor of Religion, and 
Marion Gordon ‘62 were re-elected 
to the school board. 


Lawrence Buell, professor of Eng- 
lish, has a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and 
is spending 1979-80 working on a 
book about New England literature 
from the American Revolution to the 
Civil War. He gave a paper on “The 
New England Renaissance and Amer- 
ican Literary Ethnocentrism” to the 
American Studies Association in Min- 
neapolis in September. 


Norman Craig, professor of chem- 
istry is director of a $24,800 grant 
from the National Science foundation 
for the purchase of a Nicolet 1180 
minicomputer that will extend the 
range of the chemistry department's 
laser Raman spectrometer for use in 
studying weak or transitory spectra 
from unstable molecular or ionic spe- 
cies. 


William Fuchsman, associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry, has a $7,930 
grant from the NSF and a two-year 
$13,000 grant from the Petroleum 
Research Fund to support his contin- 
uing research on the chemistry of the 
red pigments at the active sites of 
proteins, such as hemoglobin. 


Norman Henderson, professor of 
psychology, has a $66,223 grant from 
the NSF to continue support of his 
research on genetic influences on 
very early behavior patterns in mice. 


Edwin C. Berger retired in August 
as director of production services at 
the Houck Computing Center. He 
had been employed by the College 
since 1938 and was purchasing agent 
from 1945 to 1958. He served from 
1940 to 1945 with the XII Corps of 
the Third Army. 
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Sports 


by Francie Bobbe ‘75 
Sports Information Director 


ver 150 athleaves, green in 
the still-summer days of Sep- 
tember, turned out crimson 


and gold on seven Yeotrees this fall. 
Some began greener than others as 
freshleaves, some were green with a 
new coach; all were green with new 
groupings and with the season’s ear- 
liness. Conditioning caused some to 
turn crimson right off the branch, 
but competition eventually colored 
everyone. The change from green to 
gold came both from the great mo- 
ments of winning and the growth 
from participating. And when their 
autumn contests were finally over, 
this is how they fell: 


Cross Country 

The men’s cross country team, coach- 
ed by Dick Michaels, had a2-5 record. 
Captained by sophomore Kevin Bar- 
clay, the harriers finished eighth in 
the Ohio Athletic Conference Relays 
Sept. 27 and at the OAC Champion- 
ships Oct. 27. 

Freshman Andrew Bent (son of 
Wilson H. ’48 and Ruth Farmer Bent 
‘47, brother of Nancy ’75) was the 
only Yeoman to qualify for the GLCA 
Regional Tournament. He finished 
31st. He placed 25th in the OAC 
Championships with a time of 27:21 
for the five-mile race. 

Other finishers for Oberlin at the 
OAC Championships were seniors 
John Floyd (71st, 29:56), Theodor 
Mueser (84th, 31:25), junior Louis 
Grace (34th, 27:45), sophomore Ed- 
ward Klotz (70th, 29:54), and fresh- 
men Michael Massey (56th, 29:08) 
and Bryan Willis (68th, 29:46). 
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The women’s cross country team, 
which finished 2-2, had a new assist- 
ant coach, Terry Hobbs, an Oberlin 
native now a service technician for 
Airborne Manufacturing Co. in Ely- 
ria. He earned three varsity letters in 
cross country at Ohio University. 

Captained by Carol Weiss, a pre- 
medical student, the ten-member team 
consisted of two seniors, four jun- 
iors, one sophomore and two fresh- 
men. For most of the slightly zany 
squad, who took to wearing cowboy 
hats as a premeet psychup, it was 
their first season of intercollegiate 
competition. 

For one of the freshmen, Leah Car- 
roll, it was her first season of running 
cross country period. She kept run- 
ning and improving. In the third An- 
nual Cleveland Bonne Bell 10K Mini- 
Marathon, she placed 139th with a 
time of 47:05, well ahead of most of 
the nearly 700 entrants. 

The Yeowomen culminated their 
season with a fourth-place finish at 
the MAIAW Cross Country Cham- 
pionship November 3 at Michigan 
State. Oberlin was among six other 
Division III schools represented. Cap- 
tain Weiss completed the three-mile 
course in 20:57.2, 22nd overall. She 
was followed by Kelly Owen, a fresh- 
man (27th, 21:24.3), junior Sue Calder 
(32nd, 22:13.7), senior Judy Conyers 
(33rd, 22:14.2), freshman Martha 
Pearson (37th, 22:21.8) and junior 
Linda Ferriera (44th, 24:47.9). 


L 46-15 Kent State 

L 38-20 Hillsdale 

W 20-38 Baldwin Wallace 

W 22-39 Baldwin Wallace 

BOWLING GREEN INVITATIONAL: Sth 


Field Hockey 

It was not exactly the warmest of 
welcomes when new coach Ellen 
Staurowsky was greeted with only 
eight players the first day of hockey 
practice. After a few days the team 
had raised its membership to 12, one 
more than necessary to field a team. 
That these Yeowomen were able to 
put three wins in front of eight losses 
is a credit to themselves and to their 
coach. 


Hired as a one-year replacement 


for Janet Wignall, who is on sick leave 
first semester and on sabbatical the 
second, Staurowsky recently complet- 
ed her M.S. in physical education at 
Ithaca College, specializing in sport 
psychology, under E. Craig Fisher, 
and teaching analysis. She attended 
Ursinus College in Collegeville, Pa., 
where she played field hockey and 
lacrosse, sports in which Ursinus is 
perpetually the best. 

Ellen earned the respect of her 
players for her hard and well-organ- 
ized workouts. During games she 
paced the length of the field, and 
whether her words were of praise or 
of frustration, they always indicated 
encouragement. 

Some measure of the team’s suc- 
cess may be taken from a comparison 
of their first and last games, both 
played against Wooster. In the first 
confrontation Oberlin lost 5-0 and 
the offense penetrated the Scotties’ 
defense only three times. 

The teams next met at the State 
Tournament. Wooster, the host 
school, was seeded second. As in the 
first game, Oberlin found themselves 
down 3-0 at the half, though they had 
shown the Scotties more attack. 

Wooster scored only once more. 
When their right fullback sent the 
ball directly across goal on a 16-yard 
free hit for the second time, an in- 
sulted Oberlin co-captain was ready 
for it. Senior rightwing Debra Gian- 
cursio rushed the ball into the strik- 
ing circle and shot. Teammates Polly 
Lodge and Judy Hartman pushed the 
ball into the cage after it deflected off 
the goalie’s pads. The Yeowomen lost 
4-1 toa team that went on to win in 
Regionals and compete in Nationals. 

Lodge and Hartman, both fresh- 
men, led the team in scoring. As cen- 
ter half, Lodge, whose sister Jenny 
‘79 was a co-captain last year, had six 
goals and four assists. Hartman, a 
leftwing, scored five times and assisted 
once. Defensively, sophomore Lisa 
Daly, daughter of John ’56 and Nita 
DelGarrahan Daly ’57, was invalua- 
ble as goalie. Halfbacks Michele 
Stenger and co-captain Amy Stine 
constantly tackled opponents and then 
cleared the ball to the forward line. 
Without the improvement of Yvonne 
Gellert, Laura Hunt, Kate McNally, 
Valorie Vaughn, all fullbacks, and 
forwards Barbara Wax and Joy Le- 
Mere, the season would not have 
been what it was. 
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Coach Ellen Staurowsky. Her words always indicate encouragement. Photo by Hilary Greenberger ‘81. 


5 Wooster 

6 Ashland 

-6 Ohio Wesleyan 

4 Youngstown State 
1 Marietta 

O Lake Erie 

0-6 Kent State 

0-9 Kenyon 

0-3 Bowling Green State 
TATE TOURNAMENT: 
3-1 Lake Erie 

1-4 Wooster 


Football 
Another team that had a good deal of 
improvement to be proud of was the 
football team. Their 3-6 record was 
third-best for the decade (after 1974: 
5-4, and 1973: 4-5) and the winning- 

est for the 13 seniors. 
These were also the first victories 
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for second-year head coach Don 
Hunsinger. After an 0-9 drought in 
‘78, Hunsinger pointed out, “We won 
three of our last five games; and 
that’s very important. It shows you 
something about the quality of the 
people you’re working with.” 

After losing to Case Western Re- 
serve, 13-19, the Yeomen dropped 
three, but all by narrower point 
spreads than in 1978. Against Kenyon, 
Oberlin’s fourth and final OAC op- 
ponent, the Yeomen broke their 19- 
game losing streak. 

The Lords kicked a field goal early 
in the final quarter. With 56 seconds 
remaining, quarterback Gregg Heiden 
hit split end Rollie Schick for a 24- 
yard touchdown pass. Todd Portune 


kicked the extra point that kept the 
Lords from being able to tie the game 
ona field goal. 

Two games later the gridders gained 
their second win against Grove City, 
14-11. Again Schick caught the game- 
winning pass. This time it was in the 
second quarter, and a 35-yarder, and 
this time it was thrown by junior 
Mike Auvinen, in for Heiden who 
was recuperating froma cyst-removal. 
The Yeomen had scored earlier in the 
quarter on a three-yard run by tail- 
back Rick Aroney. Ahead 14-0 at the 
half, the Oberlin defense had its hands 
full, but the Wolverines came away 
with only one TD, a field goal and a 
safety. 

The safety was a feature of Oberlin’s 
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Greg Heiden: Five new four-year records. Photo by Michael Eder 83 


last win of the season, 6-2 over Hiram. 
Again the game was scoreless going 
into the fourth quarter. After an alert 
quick kick recovery by freshman tackle 
Gino Brogdon put the Yeomen in 
excellent field position, another fresh- 
man, Ron Stevenson, ran the ball 
over the goal line at 12:02. With 1:52 
left in the game, Oberlin slot back 
Dave Cola ran out of bounds in the 
end zone to give the Terriers their 
only score. 

All 13 of the seniors, the largest 
group to graduate from the grid squad 
in several years, will be sorely missed 
next season. Says coach Hunsinger, 
“We are losing an outstanding pass- 
ing game.” Departing from the back- 
field are Gregg Heiden, Rollie Schick, 
Dave Cola, Nate Eisler, Andy Wulff 
and Drew Eginton; also leaving is one 
lineman, Roger Alatalo. Both Heiden 
and Schick set new records in their 
final season. Starting quarterback 
since his freshman year, Heiden broke 
the marks set by Dan Duffey (1967- 
70) for most career pass attempts 
(729), most career pass completions 
(318), most career net yards (3,594), 
and most career total offense plays 
(926); he also surpassed, or rather 
surintercepted, the figure for most 
career passes had intercepted (69). (It 
should be noted that the previous 
holder, Willie Martinez, managed to 
accumulate 58 interceptions in just 
two seasons, 1973 and 1974). 

Schick broke two receiving records 
held by Jon Davies (1967-70). The 
four-letter split end caught 109 passes 
in his career and gained 1,485 yards in 
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the process. Twice the OAC receiv- 
ing champion, Schick’s 23 receptions 
for 366 yards and three touchdowns, 
a 40.7 yard average, earned him hon- 
orable mention this season in the 
Conference. 

Eisler, who became a tight end 
toward the end of last season, was 
also awarded an OAC honorable men- 
tion this year. He averaged 20.6 yards 
per game and caught the ball 21 times 
for 185 yards. 

Defensively, the Yeomen lose Ron- 
ald Aubert, a halfback, linebackers 
John Brousseau, Lorrell Remson and 
co-captain Michael Spotts, along with 
kickers Pat Osei and Portune. Among 
the 20 freshmen there are some excel- 
lent replacements. 

Of the leading runners this year, a 
freshman, Ron Stevenson, gained 425 
yards in 146 attempts and averaged 
47.2 yards per game. Juniors Rick 
Aroney and Steve Miller followed 
respectively with 80 carries for 278 
yards and a 34.3 yard average and 79 
carries for 273 yards and a 29.6 yard 
average. 

Coach Hunsinger summed up the 
season: “All phases of our game im- 
proved. We won three games, and 
that’s an important statistic.” 


L 13-19 Case Reserve 
L 0-36 Ohio Northern 
L 14-54 Mount Union 
ib 0-41 Wooster 

W 7-3 Kenyon 

ie 7-28 Geneva 

W 14-11 Grove City 

L 0-55 Wabash 

WwW 6-2 Hiram 


Soccer 

It was the worst of seasons at the 
start, but it became one of the best as 
the soccer team turned itself around 
after losing its first five games, to win 
six straight and the OAC Northern 
Division Championship. Though they 
lost in their bid for the Conference 
title, the Yeomen proved that they 
had every right to be dueling for it. 

The booters had defeated Mount 
Union and Wooster, both of whom 
had been tied with Oberlin for first- 
place in the Northern Division. 
Wooster’s Scots had been undefeated 
in the conference, as well as unscored 
upon, before the Yeomen downed 
them, 2-0. The Scots had won the 
division title in all four years of its 
existence and also the OAC crown in 
the past two seasons. 

The keys to Oberlin’s turnabout 
were evident from their first win 
against Case Western Reserve 
through to the very end. The Yeomen 
switched from a two-man line with 
four halfbacks to a three-man line 
with three halfbacks. Several fresh- 
men, when finally given the 
chance, performed well-enough to 
take starting spots on the team and 
OC goal-tending became consistent. 

The only factor missing in the 
Championship game against Ohio 
Wesleyan was the Yeomen’s success- 
ful strategy of controlling the ball 
against the wind in the first half, then 
exploding with the wind behind them 
in the second. In five of the squad’s 
six wins the halftime score was 0-0. 

There wasn’t much wind to speak 
of on Nov. 3 when the Yeomen met 
the Battling Bishops in Delaware. So 
Oberlin came out shooting within the 
first four minutes, as center forward 
Dan Kaplan took the ball downfield 
on a fast break. His attempt went 
high across goal, just out of reach of 
Wesleyan’s goalie:T he ball was knock- 
ed out by another OWU defenseman, 
but OC wing Shannon Dudley, son of 
Richard ‘51 and AnnaCarol Kingdon 
‘52, was right there to rush the ball 
back in. His shot hit the goalpost and 
deflected out; but the Bishops knew 
they could take no chances. 

Wesleyan scored with 21:47 to go 
in the first half. At 36:58 in the 
second period center half Peter Gor- 
don tapped the ball toward Kaplan on 
a free kick in front of the cage; 
Kaplan’s shot was true and the game 
was tied. 

Twenty minutes later Oberlin’s 
goalie, Alan Fox, collided with an 
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If ABC-TV ever happened to visit Dill Field on a Saturday afternoon, the cheerleader-hunting camera probably would focus on the “chain 
gang” (from left) Cheryl Stevenson ‘82, Mary Ellen Meyer ‘82, Kim Dupee '83 and Bernadette Yu ‘81. No cheerleaders at Oberlin foot- 


ball games? Well, there are the “sign men.” 


ried as 
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oncoming Wesleyan forward, foot to 
face, and had to leave the game. 
Relief-cager Dave Robinson, in only 
his second year at the goal position 
and one in which he had seen little 
action, picked up where Fox left off, 
making spectacular saves. 

At the end of the second period, 
Wesleyan had outshot the Yeomen 
19 to 5, but the score was still 1-1. 
The lights were turned on as the 
game went into its first ten-minute 
overtime. By the time the two teams 
entered the fourth overtime period, 
the moon was rising full. With 3:49 
remaining, OWU’s leading scorer, 
Charlie Louria, headed the high- 
bouncing ball over Robinson for the 
sudden-death game-winner. 

With most of the team’s youngest 
members playing offense, the future 
looks good for Oberlin. Freshman 
John Herrmann was leading scorer. 
He had five goals and three assists in 
six of the last seven games, including 
the game-winners against Mount 
Union and Wooster. Sophomore Dud- 
ley and freshman Takaa Suzuki each 
had four goals and twoassists. Fresh- 
man Warren Johnson had two goals 
and four assists. Dan Kaplan, a soph- 
omore, had four goals. 

The halfbacks were led by Co- 
Captain Peter Gordon. Junior Ira 
Cohen made the transition from the 
fullback position to give the Yeomen 
greater breaking strength, and first- 
year letterman David Decker trapped 
everything that came his way, con- 
stantly overtaking the ball with per- 
fect sliding tackles. 

Oberlin’s All-American candidate, 
George Doolittle, was outstanding at 
the fullback position throughout the 
year. Last year’s captain, who was 
injured too often to have much play- 
ing time, Doolittle had his best season 
in four. 

Ben Bolte, the other captain, gave 
the Yeomen tough defense all year. 
The best header on the team, coach 
Fred Shults maintained, “Ben is an 
imposing player; he’s impossible to 
move out, and he was a solid pillar 
back there for us.” Also finishing his 
career at fullback was Chris Kasper. 
Said Shults,” The championship game 
was his best game. Though he’s been 
the silent man on the squad, when 
he’s playing his best, he’s as good as 
anybody.” Andy Kronick, another 
fullback, in his first year looks to bea 
promising replacement for Doolittle, 
Bolte and Kasper. 

Coach Shults was especially pleased 
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with the sophomore goalie: “Alan Fox 
has arrived. He is forceful and fear- 
less.” Fox recorded 91 saves and gave 
up 14 goals for a 1.17 per game 
average. 


Walsh 
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Swimming 

Coach Judi Flohr defines a coach’s 
success as occuring when an individ- 
ual’s attainment of full potential is 
essential to a team’s reaching its full 
potential. That she should succeed 
with sucha philosophy in what is typ- 
ically considered an individual sport is 
unusual. 

The women’s swim team had its 
best season so far under the third 
year coach. They began with a third- 
place finish in their own invitational. 
This occasion was highlighted by the 
inclusion of three “novelty” relays 
mixed into the ten regular events. For 
the kickboard relay the Yeowomen 
set fun solidly into the atmosphere, 
donning spangles and garters, while 
the inner tube team took to wearing 
false eyeglasses-noses-and-mustaches 
ala Marx. 

The swimmers proceeded to five 
wins and three losses, the best record 
of any Oberlin team this fall. Through- 
out the season each swimmer im- 
proved upon her previous times, and 
the team bettered its finish at the 
state tournament. Concurrently, the 
swimmates supported one another 
and themselves with original cheers. 

The cheer for the Yeowomen’s only 
diver, Becky Jacobs, was to spell “B-E- 
C-K-Y” both verbally and bodily. The 
freshman, who was beset by ner- 
vousness before performing at away meets, 
gradually grew calmer. She placed 
ninth in one-meter diving (151.35 
points) and eighth in three-meter 
(129.05) out of 22 divers at the Ohio 
small college state tournament. Jac- 
obs did so after hitting the board on 
her second three-meter dive. 

The state meet was held at Denison 
Nov. 9-10 and the proof was in the 
pool that depth was indeed the Yeo- 
women’s greatest strength. Without 


winning a first-place or even a second- 
place, Oberlin finished in third-place 
out of 13 schools, after perennial 
“sreenhouse”’ power Kenyon and 
runner-up Wooster. 

The Yeowomen began the meet by 
winning one of their two third-places. 
The 200-yard Medley team of fresh- 
women Amy Kelley (backstroke), Lisa 
Love (breaststroke), sophomore Kris- 
ten Goulet (butterfly) and junior 
Joanne Roth (freestyle) recorded a 
time of 2:03.0. Each of these women 
went on to win all or most of their 
other relays. 

Also scoring for Oberlin were Tania 
Williamson, Jan Friedman and Ann 
Dugan. Williamson, a freshman, earn- 
ed tenth in the 500-yard freestyle, 
fifth in the 200-yard free, and sev- 
enth, along with Dugan, a sopho- 
more, in the 200-yard free relay. 
Friedman, whose sister, Kim ’79, set 
records last season, took 12th in the 
50-yard breaststroke. 

The final top finisher for the Yeo- 
fish was senior Denise Wood. She 
placed in each of her races, winning 
two sevenths, two 11ths and one 
12th-place. She competed in individ- 
ual medley, freestyle and butterfly 
events. 

Denise was voted by her teammates 
as the most inspirational swimmer 
this season. 

Two individuals on the team quali- 
fied for Nationals, and for them, 
training without the daily support of 
their teammates will be a difficult 
task. Joanne Roth, who set and helped 
to set five freestyle records in three 
varsity seasons at Oberlin, swam 1,000 
yards in 11:47.5, nearly five seconds 
below the entrance time for the 1,650- 
yard freestyle at Nationals. 

In her first year at the College, Lisa 
Love has already set a few records 
herself. At the Mount Union meet, 
she swam a lone 200-yard breast- 
stroke, while her swimmates and op- 
ponents were doing a 200 IM. Love 
broke the school record witha time of 
2:40.7, one second below the national 
qualifying time of 2:41.7. Nationals 
will be held at Slippery Rock State 
College in March. 

Next year when the team comes 
together, keeping all but two of this 
season’s swimmers, they will have 
winter, rather than the fall to work 
together. The longer season, and the 
experience of a supportive season, 
should ensure their continued success. 
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I. 62-55 Denison 

W 77-55 Ohio Wesleyan 

W 89-46 Case Reserve 

W 102-29 Heidelberg 

L 37-103 Wooster 

L 53-75 Kenyon 

W_ 100-26 Mount Union 

W 98-30 Ashland 
Volleyball 


The volleyball season got off to a 
good start and then had the wrong 
kind of a turnaround, going from 8-5 
to 9-9 andat last to 10-18. This group 
of women displayed a wealth of talent 
anda greater ability to work together 
than previously; and with all but one 
starter slated to return next season, 
they only way the spikers should gois 
up. 
Coached by Mary Culhane and new 
assistant Martha Davies ’79, the Yeo- 
women began the year with nearly 20 
players, 12 of whom were of varsity 
calibre. Of those there was only one 
senior. The other eight or so com- 
peted in several JV matches, gaining 
valuable experience. 

Leading the team in total points 
were junior captain Julia Thompson 
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continued from page 12 


and elect officers and on “orator” for 
the next year. From time to time 
alumni as individuals or as small 
groups demonstrated their support 
of the College and sometimes made 
very vocal objection to its policies. 
Membership had been automatic for 
graduates since 1845 but the by-laws 
provided that “if any member shall 
become decidedly immoral, he shall 
be expelled.” No criterion was given 
for determining when immorality 
would become decidedly so and there 
is no indication that this provision 
was ever invoked. Concerted action 
by alumni had resulted in fund rais- 
ing efforts in 1844, 1846 and 1900. 


The reorganization committee drew 
up a new constitution which called 
for the hiring of an alumni secretary 
and the establishment of an active 
alumni association. The Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine was to be an official publica- 
tion of the Alumni Association. Dues 
were to be charged and membership 
was not automatic. Dues would include 
the cost of a subscription to the mag- 
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and sophomore standout Jill Chenault. 
The 5'11” Thompson collected an 
even total of 100 points for the year. 
She led in spikes with 59, and also had 
11 service aces, 21 tips or placements 
and 9 stuff-blocks. Chenault, a 5’7” 
former Lansing (Mich.) high school 
star, racked up 72 points, including 20 
aces, 34 spikes, 9 tips and 9 stuff- 
blocks. 

Juniors Sally Williams and Rae- 
Myra Hilliard demonstrated good 
ability, particularly in serving. Each 
had a unique style of serve, Williams, 
on the one hand, angling her hitting 
arm back ata right angle, then raising 
it and likewise angling her wrist as 
she would come through toward 
making contact with the ball. Hilliard 
had an arm that seemed to sway up 
like a swan’s neck before she sent the 
ball across the net. 

The lone senior was Angela Mondy 
who unfortunately was ill during most 
of the season. A strong group of 
sophomores included Kelley Cooper, 
Ginny Hull, Cathy Reynolds and Susi 
Von Gierke. Two Freshmen, Shawn 


azine. The Constitution was adopted 
in June 1920. Shaw, speaking as an 
alumnus and not as editor, wrote in 
the March 1920 issue that he dis- 
agreed with the committee’s thoughts 
about having the alumni secretary 
edit the magazine. He was not sure it 
would be possible to find a person 
who could be a “good secretary” as 
well as a “good editor.” “We should 
expect the editor to possess the cour- 
age tochallenge the secretary's office, 
the alumni administration and the 
entire association if he thought the 
issue warranted him in doing so,” he 
wrote. 

Having expressed that opinion, 
Shaw willingly resigned as editor in 
1921 when William S. Ament ‘10 was 
named Oberlin’s first alumni secre- 
tary. The stockholders dissolved the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine Publishing 
Co. and Ament also became editor of 
the OAM. Prof. Jesse Mack ‘05 was 
editor in 1924-25 when Paul Appell 
‘21 was alumni secretary. After that 
Jack Olmstead ‘06, Dorothy Hall ’27, 
Virginia Van Fossan Fletcher ‘27 and 


Lockyear and Cathy Weikart, were 


also among the starters. 
W Walsh 
Mount Union 
Case Reserve 
Youngstown State 
Hiram 
Ursuline 
Otterbein 
Ohio State, Newark 
Heidelberg 
Defiance 
Ohio Wesleyan 
Baldwin Wallace 
Toledo 
Rio Grande 
Ashland 
Cedarville 
Kenyon 
West Liberty 
Malone 
Denison 
Ohio Dominican 
SATELLITE TOURNAMENT: 
Baldwin Wallace 
Ohio Northern 
Wittenberg 
Ohio Wesleyan 
Notre Dame (OH) 
John Carroll 
Metro CCC 
Ohio Northern 
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Carroll K. Shaw ’28 ran the OAM and 
the alumni office until 1942 when 
Allen M. Bailey ‘36, then director of 
publicity for the College, also put out 
the magazine. There was no alumni 
secretary from 1941 until 1953. 

From September 1942 to 1945, 
Charles A. Mosher ’28, then editor of 
the Oberlin News-Tribune, was editor of 
the OAM. From then until 1949 
Mosher was co-editor with Martha 
Loomis Grabill ‘44 and Fran Skinner 
Dittes ‘46, both of whom were assist- 
ant secretaries of the Alumni Associ- 
ation. In 1949, Fran Dittes became 
editor for a semester. Luella McCalla 
Kennedy ‘48 was editor 1949-51 and 
Helen Hayslette Reiff ‘46 was editor 
from 1951 until the end of the maga- 
zine’s first 50 years in 1954. 

In the past 25 years, the magazine 
has had two editors, Mercedes Holden 
Singleton ‘26 and the present editor, 
Phil Tear ‘43. Both have been assist- 
ant directors of the Alumni Associa- 
tion as well as editors—a situation 


that Archer Shaw perhaps had not 
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envisioned. In 1969-70, Tear ran the 
magazine from Peters Hall and also 
was the College’s director of public 
relations. He found that the maga- 
zine was easier to publish there be- 
cause more writers were available. 


In 1957, however, another change 
was made regarding the magazine 
and the Alumni Association. After 
World War II, the College became 
concerned because so few alumni were 
subscribing to the OAM. The College 
publicity office began sending a quar- 
terly Oberlin Alumni Bulletin to all 
alumni, free of charge. In 1956, it 
asked acommittee of alumni for advice 
on how best to get news from Ober- 
lin to the whole alumni audience. The 
committee decided that, if possible, 
the magazine ought to be sent free to 
alumni with the cost underwritten by 
the College. The committee felt that 
alumni were not necessarily inter- 
ested in day-to-day events on campus 
but they would like to read about 
what their classmates were doing and 
thinking and what it was like to be a 
student at Oberlin, etc. The College 
agreed. As an experiment, the trus- 
tees voted to send the magazine toall 
graduates and to former students 
who maintained an interest in Ober- 
lin. They also agreed to subsidize the 
Alumni Association. Dues were not 
to be levied. There was to be no 
change in the editorial policy of the 
magazine and the Association was to 
retain its independence. 

Ever since, the College has main- 
tained its “hands-off” policy and it 
has been willing to listen to officers of 
the Alumni Association. There have 
been times when tempers have flared 
but what else can one expect at Ober- 
lin? When Mrs. Singleton retired 
in 1966, she stated that nobody had 
ever told her “what to print or what 
not to print.” The present editor has 
had a slightly different experience, 
but he has been able to stand his 
ground ina way that would have won 
Archer Shaw’s approval. 

In recent months, however, the 
OAM has not been concerned with 
disputes about editorial policy, but 
with problems of getting the maga- 
zine out on time. For the past two 
years the editor has been perplexed 
by this situation. Why should a so- 
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called “quiet” campus be so difficult 
to report? The answer is at least two- 
fold. The financial crisis has been 
harder to report than the so-called 
turbulent ‘60’s were. You can’t simply 
sit back and contradict the newspa- 
pers. It’s been harder for anybody to 
find out how the College is going to 
solve its problems. In addition, there 
has beena sort of revolution going on 
in the printing industry. Printers can’t 
give you usable proofs of “cold” type 
as quickly as they could when the 
type was “hot.” 

As you will discover if you read 
“Tappan Square Notebook” in this 
issue, Oberlin College has taken some 
definite stands which should make 
Oberlin easier to “cover” in the im- 
mediate future. In the meantime, there 
have been some changes in the manu- 
facturing of the magazine. Type is 
not set “in house” and the Gray Print- 
ing Co. in Fostoria has promised us 
faster service in camera, stripping 
and presswork than we have had lately 
from the printers we have been de- 
pending upon. 

By the time you read this, we 
should be back “on schedule.” 

In 1969, the magazine’s editorial 
advisory board stated the magazine’s 
“purpose” as: “to inform and stimu- 
late the interest of readers in events, 
ideas and opinions of concern to the 
College and its alumni and toserveas 
a channel of communication among 
alumni and also between alumni and 
the College.” Editorial policy is to 
“report selectively on campus events 
and alumni activities, to try to deal 
with the most vital issues affecting 
Oberlin and to place controversy in 
focus.” 

We think Mr. Lord, Mrs. Martin 
and Mr. Shaw would concur. We find, 
however, that one problem still exists. 
Mr. Lord and Mrs. Martin found in 
1904 that their biggest problem was 
typographical errors. In our so-called 
“spring 1979” issue, we quoted Presi- 
dent Danenberg as telling students 
that their thoughts about South Africa 
had been “heard but not needed.” He 
really said “heard but not heeded.” 


Alumni 
activities 


Need an I.D. card? 

Alumni who visit Oberlin at times 
other than Commencement, Parents’ 
Weekend and other such events are 
in for a surprise if they think that 
there’s still no admissions charge for 
football and basketball games. 

The price is now $2. With an Ober- 
lin College identification card, how- 
ever, there’s no charge. Alumni who 
reside in Oberlin can purchase these 
I.D. cards for $1. This entitles alumni 
to automatic membership in the Skat- 
ing Club and use of the Williams Skat- 
ing Rink for the same fee paid by 
faculty and staff. 

I.D. cards are also required for 
admission after 9 p.m. to the Raths- 
keller and the Disco in Wilder Hall 
and the Game Room in Hales Gym 
which is open daily from 7 p.m. to 11 
p.m. Bowling at Hales is 80 cents per 
game but with an Alumni I.D. card 
the price is 60 cents. I.D.’s are not 
required in the Snack Bar and they 
are not needed at the Rathskeller 
from noon to 1:30 p.m. or 5:30 to 8 
p.m. 

Alumni with I.D. cards are permit- 
ted to use facilities at Philips P.E. 
Center during the same hours that 
students, faculty and staff are using 
the facilities. Alumni are also eligible 
to join the Oberlin College Athletic 
Club and they are eligible for special 
lessons and activities sponsored by 
the Club. 

Alumni who reside in Oberlin may 
borrow library materials if their I.D. 
cards have the necessary bar codes 
for use in the automated circulation 
system (TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, Sep- 
Oct 1978). Alumni who do not reside 
in Oberlin may apply for library privi- 
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leges and will be granted such with 
the necessary bar code on their I.D. 
card upon payment of a $50 deposit. 

The library encourages out of town 
alumni to use “inter-library loan” 
when borrowing books that can only 
be found at the Oberlin College Li- 
brary. 

Out-of-town alumni may receive a 
three-day or temporary pass to use 
any of the above-mentioned College 
facilities (except the library) by visit- 
ing the Alumni Office (105 Bosworth 
Hall) Monday-Friday 9 a.m. to noon 
and1to5p.m.If you plan to arrive at 
Oberlin on a weekend, please write or 
phone ahead (216/775-8692) so your 
temporary pass will be ready in ad- 
vance. 

May we suggest that you clip and 
save this item if you think you might 
be attending Oberlin, perhaps just to 
see the place or perhaps to attend a 
basketball game or football game? 


New trustees 

Delia Pitts ’72 was elected by alumni 
to succeed Dr. Jeanne Hibbard Ste- 
phens ‘33 as a trustee of Oberlin Col- 
lege in the mail ballot which was con- 
ducted in September and October. 
Her six-year term begins Jan. 1, 1980. 

Ms. Pitts was a class trustee from 
L9Z2.t0; 1979. 

Cathy Bickmore ’79 was elected to 
a three-year term as class trustee 
succeeding Jean Anderson ’76. Her 
term began in November. 

The Alumni Board, at its November 
1979 meeting, certified three candi- 
dates for the 1980 trustee election. 
They will be Ruth Leiserson Sims ‘40, 
Jewel Stradford Lafontant ‘43, ‘79h 
and C. Sherman Dye ’37. Ms. Sims 
will be running for re-election. 


Topic for Reunion Plus? 

The Alumni Association will sponsor 
its third annual post-Commencement 
symposium, Reunion Plus, in May 
1980. 

In previous years the topic has been 
“Humankind Tomorrow,” focusing 
on the environment. This year’s topic 
is still under discussion and sugges- 
tions from alumni are welcome— 
even if it means that more than one 
good topic is suggested. There are 
other years to plan for, too. 

Whether or not you havea reunion 
in 1980, send your suggestions to 
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Brian Miller ‘71, assistant director, 
the Alumni Association, 105 Bosworth 


Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Next president-elect 

The Alumni Board has elected Robert 
Rotberg ‘55 to take office July 1, 1980, 
as president-elect of the Alumni As- 
sociation. 

He currently represents the classes 
eo commer of 1948-57 on the 
“ge ~~ Alumni Board and is 
| \y amember of the cam- 
. © j pus affairs committee 
\ je "and the publications 

. committee. He has 
3° a. been professor of his- 
ee = gal tory and political sci- 
ence at M.I.T. since 
be 1974 and a member 

\e of the faculty there 
Rothberg since 1968. He taught 
at Harvard from 1961 to 1968 after 
receiving the D. Phil. from Oxford 
where he was a Rhodes scholar. He 
received the M.P.A. from Princeton 
in 1957 and has beena research asso- 
ciate at Harvard’s Center for Interna- 
tional Affairs (1961-77) and Boston 
U’s African Studies Program (1965- 
present). He visits the campus regu- 
larly as a member of ASOC (Alumni 
in Service to Oberlin College). 

J. Clayton Miller ‘30, was re-elected 
to his third two-year term as treas- 
urer of the Association. 

As previously announced, Ruth M. 
Oltman ‘34 will succeed Frances Kap- 
lan Grossman ‘61 as president of the 
Alumni Association July 1. 


May we use your name? 

Alumni can offer valuable help to 
Oberlin students in such areas as 
career counseling, job placement, 
temporary housing and Winter Term 
internships. Students often take the 
initiative in asking alumni for assist- 
ance. In general, Oberlin alumni seem 
receptive to such inquiries. 

The Alumni Association, with the 
endorsement of the Alumni Board, 
would like to make available to stu- 
dents, at key campus locations, print- 
outs with names of all alumni in geo- 
graphical areas where there are sig- 
nificant alumni clusters. Students 
would then be able to study these lists 
in the Office of Career Development 


and Placement and in the Alumni 
Office. 

If you do not wish to have your 
name made available, please write the 
Alumni Association, 105 Bosworth 


Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Alumni fellowships 

Alumni are reminded that fellowships 
from six funds are offered annually 
to Oberlin graduates who wish to 
continue their studies either in the 
U.S. or abroad, but not at Oberlin. 

Usually the grants are used for 
study during the regular academic 
year. In special cases, however, they 
can be made available for summer 
study. Preference is given to applicants 
who graduated two or more years 
prior to applying for the fellowships. 

The following fellowships are being 
offered for use in 1980-81: 

Aelioian—Provides at least $2,500 
for women only. Not offered in 1981- 
82. 

Gilchrest-Potter —Provides at least 
$600 annually for women only. 

Henry J. Haskell—Provides funds 
annually for men or women for travel 
and study insofar as practicable out- 
side the U.S. 

Adelia Johnston— Annual awards 
of up to $2,500 for women. 

The following funds have no pre- 
ference about the time of a recipient’s 
graduation from Oberlin: 

Carl Dipman Fund —Annual award 
of $650 to men or women enrolled in 
a course of study in journalism at an 
accredited college or university. 

Woods Lauer Fund—Open to men 
and women. Normally $300 is awarded 
each year. 

Full information and application 
forms are available from the Office of 
Career Development and Placement, 
Peters Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. Com- 
pleted applications must be submitted 
by Feb. 15 of the year for which 
support is sought. 
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Help wanted 

The Alumni Career Counseling Pro- 
gram needs help from alumni in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Atlanta, Denver, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Portland, Seat- 
tle, Minneapolis, and Philadelphia. 
Your task would be to advise stu- 
dents who are trying to make career 
decisions. 

Selection of a career should not be 
left to the last minute of senior year. 
It takes time to make up one’s mind. 
This is where alumni career counse- 
lors can help. 

If you are willing to be a career 
counselor, write to Brian Miller, 105 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Club News 

ALBANY: Helen Lewis Cackener ‘48 
organized a pot-luck Nov. 28 at the 
home of Harry ‘48 and Alice Spore 
Howes 48. They discussed reactiva- 
ting the club and the upcoming spon- 
sorship of the Oberlin College Choir 
on March 23. The Oberlin Baroque 
Ensemble will be performing in part 
of the SUNY Albany Artist Series 
| pene 


BOSTON: Carole Taynton 61, lec- 
turer at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, led alumni on a Nov.13 tour of 
selected European paintings, explain- 
ing the relation between these works 
and the work of Chardin, whose 
work was being exhibitedin the Museum. 
Joseph Schwartz, professor of piano, 
appeared in concert at Harvard’s 
Sander’s Hall Nov. 25. Carl Bewig 
‘62, director of admissions, met with 
Boston admissions reps Nov. 6 at the 
home of Marc ’72 and Alice Sessions 
Lonott 72, 


OREGON alumni club members 
have an opportunity to purchase Ober- 
lin car window decals. Linda Ferreira 
‘81 is handling the sale. Send your 
requests to Linda, Box 829, College 
P.O., Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Enclose 
$.50 per decal, indicate long or short 
style. The club held a Winter Walk 
Dec. 30 in Tyron Creek State Park, 
led by Jean Siddall ‘51, one of the 
founders of the park. 
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PHILADELPHIA: The club year 
began with a pot-luck barbeque Sept. 
9 at the home of Stephen ’70 and 
Frances Katzman Meyer ’71. A Chi- 
nese banquet is planned for Saturday 
evening, Jan. 26, tentatively scheduled 
for the Mayflower Restaurant, 1010 
Cherry St. Contact Fran Meyer, 4519 
Larchwood Ave., Philadelphia 19143 
for details. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: Nancy Hays 
Teeters ‘52, member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, spoke on “The Work 
of the Fed and the State of the Econ- 
omy” Oct. 24 in the Rayburn House 
Office Building. The club has expand- 
ed its career counseling program to 
serve recent graduates as well as 
present students. If you are in the 
D.C. areaand are interested in talking 
about careers as a counselor or a 
counselee, call Anne Wickham ‘69, at 
office (202) 632-8002 or home (202) 
546-2976. 

Richard Spear, professor of art his- 
tory and director of the Allen Art 
Museum, was scheduled to speak to 
the Washington Club at 6:00 p.m., 
Sunday, Jan. 13 at the National Gallery 
of Art, East Wing, Small Theater. A 
wine and cheese reception was to 
Follow. 


1980 Calendar 


Feb. 1 Winter Term Ends 

Feb. 4 Orientation for new 
students 

Feb. 6 Second Semester 
begins 

Feb. 8-10 Alumni Board Ex- 
ecutive Committee 
meeting 

Feb. 23 Alumni Career Con- 
ference 

Mar. 8-10 Campus Affairs Com- 
mittee 

Mar. 22-31 Spring Break 

Apr. 11-13. Alumni Club Leaders 
Workshop 

Apr. 18-19 Board of Trustees 
meeting 

Apr. 18-20 John Frederic Oberlin 
Society 

Apr. 25-26 Parents’ Weekend 

May 21 Second Semester ends 

May 23-26 Commencement 

May 26-28 Reunion Plus 

June 6-7 Board of Trustees 


meeting 


17-day 
visit 


to 
Cuba 


by Bonnie J. Kay '63 


The writer is an assistant professor in the 
School of Health Systems at Georgia Institute 
of Technology. In August 1977, she spent 
three weeks in the Peoples’ Republic of China 
studying health care. She has a Ph.D. in 
Urban Systems Engineering from Northwest- 
ern University and has taught in Chicago and 
in Ghana with the Peace Corps. 


ecently I had the chance to 
Re: a 17-day visit to Cuba as 

part of a peace seminar organ- 
ized by Promoting Enduring Peace, a 
group that works to advance interna- 
tional understanding through people- 
to-people exchanges. It was an excit- 
ing opportunity for until just a few 
months ago, information about Cuba 
has come to this country indirectly 
since the 1959 Cuba revolution and 
subsequent U.S.-Cuba embargo. 
While dramatic social and organiza- 
tional changes were occurring on this 
island just 90 miles distant from Flor- 
ida, only a few Americans permitted 
to travel to Cuba during the 1960’s 
and early 1970’s could see such 
changes first-hand. 

In September 1977, for the first 
time in 17 years, the U. S. Govern- 
ment opened offices in Havana in the 
old U. S. Embassy building. The “In- 
terest Section,” as it is called, is a low- 
key, “unofficial” first step in the pro- 
cess of re-establishing normal diplo- 
matic relations between the U.S. and 
Cuba. The chief function of the staff 
centers on facilitating the emigration 
of Cubans who have relatives living 
in the States and helping American 
tourists visiting Cuba. With the initi- 
ation of direct flights from New York, 
Detroit and Chicago by U.S. carriers 
latein1977,an increasing percentage 
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of North American tourists are U. S. 
citizens. 

My personal and professional rea- 
sons for visiting Cuba were to see 
first-hand a country which had re- 
portedly transformed a medical care 
system serving a small minority into 
a comprehensive health care system 
which not only served but involved 
most of its citizenry. Moreover, it had 
accomplished this despite severe ob- 
stacles. Major medical problems in 
the late 1950's resulted primarily from 
a high prevalence of infectious dis- 
eases and malnutrition. Gastroente- 
ritis was the primary cause of infant 
mortality. Malaria, diphtheria and 
typhoid fever were common causes 
of illness and death. Ready access to 
medical services did not exist for 
most Cubans. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of physicians were located ina 
few cities, typically Havana, Santiago 
and Camaguey in central Cuba. Com- 
pounding this maldistribution of 
physicians was the fact that Cuba lost 
approximately half of its doctors short- 
ly after the Batista regime was ousted 
and it became evident that private 
practice was to be replaced by a na- 
tional system of health care delivery. 
Not only was there to be a reorgani- 
zation of the way services would be 
delivered, but there was also to bea 
change in orientation of those servi- 
ces. Cuba, or so! had read, had reor- 
ganized an urban-concentrated ill- 
health medical care delivery system 
typical of most of Latin America into 
a well-health, preventive care health 
system. 

Two and one-half weeks is a short 
time to gather impressions of over 
nine million people and I am con- 
stantly reminded of how selectively 
we”’see” when! read news articles on 
Cuba appearing now with some regu- 
larity via UPI and AP. As part of an 
organized group, what I “saw” was 
controlled to a certain extent. Cuba- 
tur, the official tourism agency which 
supplied the guide for our trip, is 
primarily oriented to visits to muse- 
ums, historical sites, cemeteries and 
the like. However, it was quite possi- 
ble to take off from the organized 
tour individually or in small groups. 
This I did with great frequency. De- 
pending on where I was, the chief 
restrictions were transportation and 
language. 


It was about 3:30 p.m. and our group 
had been seeing the sights of Havana 
since shortly after breakfast early 
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that morning. Still recovering from 
the -20°F temperatures of Montreal, 
our departure point the day before, 
the group voted to return to the 
Havana Libre (formerly the Havana 
Hilton). Four of us decided to walk 
the three miles back from Havana 
Vieja, the oldest part of the city. 

After a day on an air-conditioned 
bus, this was the first time it actually 
felt as though we were really in 
Havana. Streets were narrow in this 
part of the city, lined with three and 
four story buildings, shops at street 
level, apartments above. Two elderly 
women sat on a balcony above and 
smiled and waved as we snapped their 
pictures. I looked for the shabbiness 
I’d read about—how Havana was 
slowly decaying. True enough, paint 
was peeling but there was no litter in 
the street. Quite the contrary, side- 
walks and gutters were swept clean 
of refuse. Ona side street, a game of 
softball was in progress. Children of 
various sizes, shapes, and hues were 
laughing and shouting as a teammate 
stole second base. 

On each block we saw the primary 
reason why clean streets and healthy 
children were possible. The initials 
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“C.D.R.” appearing in a doorway in- 
dicated the meeting room of the Com- 
mittee for the Defense of the Revolu- 
tion. Asits name suggests, the C.D.R. 
was formed initially as a grass-roots 
defense system against frequent 
counter-revolutionary attacks in the 
early 1960’s. As time passed, the 
committees became the key for mo- 
bilizing Cuba people for civil and 
health care projects. On this particu- 
lar block, a large, red poster beside 
the meeting room doorway reminded 
everyone of a upcoming polio vaccine 
immunization program. 

Presently, health care centers 
around the polyclinic, the ambulatory 
care center located in neighborhoods 
and communities throughout the 
country and serving approximately 
25,000 persons. The polyclinic is staf- 
fed by a full-time administrator, in- 
ternists, pediatricians, obstetrician- 
gynecologists and dentists along with 
a supportive staff of nurses, dental 
assistants, laboratory technicians and 
sanitarians. Services provided include 
not only curative treatment but also 
environmental health (sanitation), 
community services (innoculation and 
screening) and social services. The 
polyclinic is the entry point into the 
health system. From there the patient 
is referred, if necessary, to inpatient 
services available on a regional basis. 
Reginal hospitals serve an area popu- 
lation of 250,000 and typically are 300 
bed facilities offering general second- 
ary Care inpatient services. 


One sunny afternoon found several 
of us walking through a newer sec- 
tion of the city, newer that is, than 
Havana Vieja but old enough to show 
some sings of pre-revolutionary Cuba. 
Here were the large teaching hospi- 
tals associated with the medical school. 
Maternity, pediatrics, orthopedics, 
surgery, all were imposing structures 
built during a time when inpatient 
care was the center of all medical 
treatment. A whistle made me look 
up to see two men, wearing the white 
coated uniform of medical students, 
smiling. Despite the revolution, a lot 
of work remains with reforming the 
“macho” in Cuban men. Raul Perez 
and Lucio Capo were third year medi- 
cal students working in the ortho- 
pedic hospital. After graduating, they 
would work at a polyclinic in the 
countryside for two years. They were 
very interested in what I thought of 
Cuba and quite obviously very proud 
of it. | asked why I kept seeing the 
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names of physicians on the entrances 
to private offices when I thought 
most private practice ended in 1959. 


Raul said those were the former offi- | 


ces of the physicians who had left the 
country. They are now occupied by 
other businesses. 


Twelve of the 17 days were spent 
traveling from one end of the island 
to the other with one or two day stays 
in Cienfuegos, Camaguey and Santi- 
ago. The remaining time was spent in 
Havana. The polyclinic was an obser- 
vable part of each small town we 
passed through. In Holquin, in the 
east-central part of the island, a new 
general hospital provided an example 
of the redistribution of inpatient care 
resources that has occurred since the 
Revolution. One member of our 
group, who had the misfortune of 
experiencing a diabetic coma while 
we were on the road, spent seven 
days at this hospital and on release, 
declared his care first class. 

All this is not to say Cuba is with- 
out health problems. In fact, although 
infectious disease and malnutrition 
seem well in control, they have been 
replaced by chronic disease more typ- 
ical of the industrialized West. Heart 
disease and cancer are presently the 
chief causes of mortality. Despite the 
rationing of cigarettes and cigars (one 
can purchase two cigars and one pack 
of cigarettes every two weeks at a 
nominal price; additional cigars/ciga- 
rettes can be bought at more expen- 
sive rates) a lot of smokers were evi- 
dent. (Castro is said to chain-smoke 
cigars.) Sugar, rationed at six pounds 
per month, is in practically every- 
thing edible (or so it seemed to me). 
Changing dietary patterns and life 
styles to healthier ones and raising 
the level of health consciousness are 
problems which face Cubans as well 
as Americans. 

Awareness of good health as a 
necessary part of the social and politi- 
cal environment is the key to raising a 
general consciousness level for ever- 
yone. While in Havana for the last 
three days of the tour, | had an oppor- 
tunity to see an excellent ex-ample of 
progress in this area. Several of us 
spent a morning attending Peoples’ 
Court which deals primarily with 
domestic and civil cases. Judges are 
elected community residents. 

Thirty or 40 people were waiting 
and standing in small groups when 
we arrived. The entrance to Tribunal 
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Secondary school students at Bravlio Coronau School, near Escomloray. Las Villas, Cuba. . 


de Rama is unimposing, appearing 
not unlike a store front on Main 
Street, U.S.A. As we approached, 
people began filing into a rather small, 
narrow room where a clerk was cal- 
ling out names of persons whose 
cases were to be heard. There were 
perhaps 50 or 60. As their names 
were called, people walked on through 
a back doorway. We followed. The 
courtroom was perhaps 12 by 30 
square feet with five rows of benches 
for observers. Facing them was a 
table with four chairs where the Peo- 
ples’ Court sat. On either side were 
chairs for the accused and the accuser. 

Some 25 people crowded in as the 
first case was called. It involved a 
plumber and a religious organization 
which owned a building where the 
plumber had made some repairs. The 
plumber was charged with failing to 
perform the repairs satisfactorily and 
completely. His defense was that the 
religious organization was not rec- 
ognized by the State and that he was 
not performing this particular repair 
job as a plumber for the State. 

While the Court concurred with his 
reasoning about the relationship be- 
tween the State and the religious 
organization, one judge said that the 
plumber had an obligation to the 
health of the people to do his job 


satisfactorily. As part of a socialist 
country, the judge went on, he had to 
consider his fellows. While this type 
of behavior might be condoned or 
overlooked in a capitalist system, the 
judge said, it was, without doubt, 
reprehensible in a socialist one. 

The plumber lowered his head. The 
Court recessed to the back room and 
emerged minutes later to deliver the 
sentence: 60 pesos (about $80) fine to 
the plumber and severe reprimand. 

Uhe intriguing partiof Cuba:s 
changes in the last 19 years seems to 
be the ability of citizens to see good 
health as a prerequisite to progress in 
most other aspects of daily life, from 
education, to jobs, to increasing the 
standard of living for everyone. Thus 
far it has faced some formidable health 
problems and from my limited 17-day 
view, has been able to achieve some 
very positive results. Care is free and 
accessible to everyone whether or 
not one’s address is rural or urban. 
Cuba now has more physicians than 
it had before 1959. Infant mortality is 
strikingly lower. Malaria is all but 
eliminated. Will such success continue 
with health problems of a much 
broader and sophisticated nature typ- 
ical of a more industrialized econ- 
omy? If public consciousness makes 
any difference, Cuba bears watching. 
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Hudson 


scholarships 


how they grew 


by Phil Tear '43 
Editor 


hen the Class of 1918 cele- 
brated its fifth reunion in 
1923 there were 78 members 


who answered the roll call, not count- 
ing spouses and children. They wore 
their class colors (orange and black) 
and they gave President Henry Chur- 
chill King $2,500 in cash and pledges 
to establish a scholarship fund in 
memory of Henry Burt Hudson, a 
classmate who died behind enemy 
lines in France in 1918 when his plane 
was shot down ina dogfight with the 
Germans. The fund was to provide 
$125 each year toa manin the junior 
class who “is recommended by the 
College Committee on Scholarships 
and is elected by vote of the Men’s 
Senate.” The scholarship was to be 
increased to $250 by 1928. 

“Red” Hudson was president of the 
class in its freshman year. Before 
enrolling in the College he was cap- 
tain of the Academy football team, 
played on the baseball team and was a 
member of the debate team. He came 
from Pittsburgh and was a third gen- 
eration Oberlinian. His great-great- 
grandfather founded Hudson, Ohio, 
in 1800. His grandfather, Timothy, 
transferred to Oberlin from Western 
Reserve (then located in Hudson) asa 
sophomore in 1835 but, in the words 
of President Fairchild, his “relations 
as a pupil were interrupted” because 
the “growing school soon enlisted his 
services as a teacher.” 

Timothy Hudson became profes- 
sor of Latinand Greek in 1838 and he 
later married Betsy Branch who re- 
ceived the Lit. degree in 1839. He 
resigned from the faculty in 1841 to 
become a lecturer for the Ohio Anti- 
Slavery Society. In 1847 he returned 
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to the faculty as professor of lan- 
guages, took the A.B. degree which 
President Fairchild said he could have 
received in 1837 “but had not cared to 
ask for it.” He received the A.M. in 
1850 and was killed by a train near 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio, in 1858. 

“Red’s” grandmother, Betsy Branch 
Hudson, was born in Worthington, 
Mass., in 1813. She studied in the 
preparatory department before en- 
rolling at the College. She married 
Red’s grandfather in December'1841 
and was a member of the Woman’s 
Board of the College from 1851 to 
1870. From 1876 to 1881, she was 
president of the Michigan WCTU. 
She died in 1902. 

All three of Timothy and Betsy 
Hudson’s children were Oberlin grad- 
uates. Red’s father, James Fairchild 
Hudson, received the A.B. in 1867. 
His uncle William graduated in 1862 
and his aunt Frances received the Lit. 
in 1863. In 1890, the College gave her 
an honorary A.M. 

Red’s father enrolled in the College 
after graduating from the prepara- 
tory department in 1863. He was a 
corporal in the Civil War, a reporter 
for newspapers in Toledo and Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and he became editor of 
the Pittsburgh Dispatch in 1883. He was 
the author of several books. He died 
in the second semester of Red’s fresh- 
man year at Oberlin. Red’s brother, 
William, graduated from the Academy 
in 1910. During World WarI he was a 
first lieutenant with the Army engi- 
neers in France. In World War II he 
was alieutenant colonel in the Army. 
He died in Buffalo in 1964. Red’s sis- 


ter, Helen Whiting ‘15, died Dec. 15, 
1978 (LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY). 

As a freshman at Oberlin, Henry 
Burt Hudson (his mother’s maiden 
name was Ina Burt) played on the 
freshman football and baseball teams. 
In his sophomore year he took a job at 
Pyle Inn to pay for most of his college 
expenses but he had time to play cen- 
ter on the varsity football team and 
first base on the baseball team. In his 
junior year (1916) he again played 
center in varsity football and despite 
the disastrous season (FRATERNITIES AT 
OBERLIN, Spring 1979) he was picked 
onalmost every all-Conference squad. 
He was elected captain of the 1917 
team and there was strong belief that 
he would be one of Oberlin’s greatest 
football heroes. 

However, in the autumn of 1917, 
Red Hudson did not show up for 
football practice. He had enlisted in 
July in the aviation section of the 
Army signal corps and had left for 
France in September to begin flying, 
under French direction. In June 1918 
he was elected an “honorary war 
member” of the Class of 1918. On 
Oct. 5, 1918, just 37 days before the 
Armistice, Henry Burt Hudson was 
burned to death in the flames of his 
falling plane. 


When Dortha Bailey Doolittle 18 was 
elected president of the class at its 
45th reunion in 1963, she found that 
the Hudson Fellowship Fund still to- 
talled the same $2,500 that was con- 
tributed in 1923. It had earned enough 
interest, however, to provide 28 scho- 
larships of anywhere from $75 to 
$200 over the intervening 40 years. 


ry 


Each scholarship had been awarded 
to a man in the junior class in the 
College of Arts and Sciences. 

Mrs. Doolittle immediately reacti- 
vated the 1923 plan to increase the 
scholarship’s principal amount. She 
and the late Elston L. Belknap ‘18, 
M.D., set a goal of $50,000 in gifts to 
the Hudson Fund for the class’s 50th 
reunion in 1968. They found that 
their fund-raising effort seemed to 
unite the class. 

“I am not so impressed by the dol- 
lars and cents aspect of the fund as | 
am by the opportunity it has given 
the class to help talented students,” 
says Mrs. Doolittle. 

After the 50th reunion and Dr. 
Belknap’s untimely death in 1974, 


with the newest group of Hudson scholars 
(clockwise) Alexis Anderson, piano major; 
Michael Auvinen, biology; Nancy Giles, 
creative writing; John Gothro, math, and 
Cynthia Morrow, piano. Wickenden, eme- 
ritus headmaster of Tabor Academy, was 
the first recipient of a Hudson scholarship. 


Mrs. Doolittle continued to beat the 
drums for the Hudson Scholarships. 
As class agent, she announced at the 
Class of 1918’s 60th reunion in 1978 
that the Hudson Fund had grown to 
$168,541 and was still growing. She 
had hoped that the 60th reunion total 
would be $120,000! 

In addition a committee headed by 
Ford Curtis ‘18 (see LOSSES IN THE OBER- 
LIN FAMILY) and assisted by Frances T. 
Brown, class president, and Mrs. Doo- 
little had raised $284,512 in gifts and 
pledges and bequests from 65 mem- 
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Dortha Doolittle and James Wickenden ‘28 


bers of the class as a special gift to 
Oberlin. 

By then the Hudson Fund was pro- 
viding five $1,000 scholarships annu- 
ally and eligibility had been expanded 
from men in the College of Arts and 
Sciences to include Conservatory stu- 
dents and women. Since the fall of 
1978, five $1,200 scholarships have 
been awarded annually. 

In all, 163 individuals have made 
gifts to build the Fund. The primary 
source of support has been from the 
Class of 1918, but contributors also 
include former recipients and friends. 
Red Hudson’s sister, Helen Whiting, 
contributed generously. Gifts have 
been received from Red’s nephew, 
Henry Hudson Whiting, and from 


Capt. Raymond Brooks, Red’s com- 
manding officer who saw his plane 
fall in 1918. Captain Brooks, a World 
War I ace, is a friend of Dortha Doo- 
little and her husband, Arthur, who 
was a World War | aviator. 


Along with her fund-raising efforts, 
Mrs. Doolittle corresponds with pre- 
vious recipients of Hudson scholar- 
ships and she meets with new recip- 
ients in Oberlin each fall. Sixty-seven 
scholarships have been awarded since 
1923 and only two of the recipients 
(Robert Kretchmar ‘40 and Robert 
Henry ’32) are deceased. 

She has compiled a huge scrapbook 
containing photos of Hudson scho- 
lars and data they have submitted 
about their careers. Margaret Schauf- 
fler ‘18, emeritus professor of fine 
arts, designed the cover. The Hudson 


Fund has provided $42,000 in scho- 
larship aid since its inception. 

Last May, when Mrs. Doolittle re- 
ceived a certificate of appreciation 
from the Alumni Association for her 
fund-raising efforts, the Hudson fund 
had grown to $173,670. 

Mrs. Doolittle was born in Oberlin 
and was graduated from Oberlin High 
School in 1914. She majored in chem- 
istry and taught it in schools and col- 
leges and universities from the time 
she graduated from Oberlin College 
until she retired in 1970 except 1954- 
58 when she was a research chemist 
for Union Carbide Chemicals Co. She 
received the M.S. in chemistry from 
Illinois in 1920 and has done addi- 
tional study at Oberlin, Michigan and 
M.I.T. 

Her principal teaching assignments 
have been at Kanawha Jr. College 
(1932-39), Morris Harvey College 
(1939-54), West Virginia Tech (1958- 
62), Drexel Institute (1962-65) and 
Pennsylvania Military College, now 
called Widener College (1962-70). In 
addition she has taught at Illinois, 
Oberlin (Charles M. Hall Fellow, 
1944-45), Miami U., Yale, Barnard, 
Stamford (Conn.) High School, Miss 
Harris School (Chicago) and Dear- 
born Morgan Private School in 
Orange, N.J. (1929-31). 

Her husband, Arthur K., graduated 
from Columbia in 1918 and was pres- 
ident of Arcadia Institute of Scientific 
Research after retiring from Union 
Carbide in 1961. They were married 
in 1923 and have two children, Robert 
F. II ‘48 and Elizabeth Peckham ’49. 
Mrs. Doolittle is listed in American 
Men of Science (1957) and the third edi- 
tion of Who's Who of American Women. 
She has written articles in journals 
and has written and delivered nu- 
merous papers on chemistry before 
technical groups and she and her hus- 
band have collaborated on The Technol- 
ogy of Solvents and Plasticizers and other 
publications. She was a member of the 
Alumni Board 1967-70. 
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WORDSWORTH'’S LIBRARY: A Cata- 
logue, by Chester L. Shaver ’28 and Alice 
Crafts Shaver ’36. Garland Publishing. 
$20. (Reviewed by Robert Longsworth) 

Wordsworth's Library: A Catalogue is a re- 
markable product of indefatigable research 
and discerning scholarly judgment. Al- 
though its authors simply describe their 
aim as an effort to “reconstruct the con- 
tents of Wordsworth’s library as fully as 
possible,” and eschew the temptation 
themselves to limn the poet’s mind from 
the furbishing of his study, their modesty 
should not be permitted to obliterate the 
great value of their achievement. Words- 
worth was not an obtrusively bookish 
poet, but neither was he by any means an 
unlettered child of the fells and lakes that 
he cherished. The Shavers have provided 
an authoritative inventory of the books 
that Wordsworth acquired and kept on 
the shelves of his home at Royal Mount 
during the last 40 years of his life; and in 
doing so, they have given us an excellent 
and factual basis on which we may better 
understand the way in which books vied 
with “nature and the language of sense” 
to fuel the poet’s creative energies. 

This achievement has required unremit- 
ting toil, for Wordsworth’s library was 
broken up and sold off within a decade 
after his death. The sale catalogue itself, 
though riddled with errors that are more 
or less obvious to the scholar’s careful 
eye, is the document upon which the 
Shavers have had chiefly to rely as a 
starting-point for their labors. They have 
also drawn upon a manuscript catalogue 
prepared (probably by the poet’s ama- 
nuensis) in or about 1829; and a loan- 
book, rather carelessly maintained, that 
clearly establishes how busily Wordsworth’s 
books were used by a circle of some 200 
borrowers. 

The painstaking labor, the broad learn- 
ing, and the good judgment that were 
required to recover an accurate inventory 
from these materials has been the hall- 
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mark of Chester Shaver’s professional 
life. His students can attest to the value of 
studying under such a master; his col- 
leagues still treasure the beneficent influ- 
ence of those qualities on themselves and 
on the Department of English to which he 
devoted a kind of tutelary care through- 
out his active teaching career; and schol- 
ars who make use of his work admire 
those same qualities for the precision and 
integrity with which they adorn all his 
published work. Moreover, all who have 
admired Chester Shaver will rejoice that 
Alice Shaver has joined him as co-author 
of the Library: their happy marriage— 
palpably productive, as it has been, of 
abiding affection, warm hospitality, and 
learned wit—is justly celebrated in this 
bibliophilic production of their shared 
scholarly labors. 

One’s personal library is at least roughly 
descriptive of one’s intellectual pilgrim- 
age; and therefore it is valuable new 
material for one’s biography. By including 
a list of about 300 volumes in the custody 
of Wordsworth that belonged to Cole- 
ridge, the Shavers have enabled us to see 
as much by contrast: Coleridge’s predilec- 
tion for Germanic thought is plainly dis- 
cernible in this small collection. In the 
case of Wordsworth, the books that he 
gathered about him were delightfully 
various—including poetry, travel books, 
gazetteers, religious works, histories, 
biographies, romances, and sheer oddities— 
and strikingly numerous (more than 
3,000). They comprise a comfortable and 
stimulating library; and they suggest a 
poet who took great pleasure in reading. 
In Wordsworth’s Library, Chester and Alice 
Shaver have reconstructed the catalogue 
that will enable students and readers of 
Wordsworth better to comprehend how 
that pleasure figured in his life and work. 


TRAPPED! by Roger W. Brucker ’51 and 
Robert K. Murray. Putnam. $12.50. This 
is the story of the unsuccessful struggle 
to save Floyd Collins who was trappedina 
Kentucky cave in 1925. The 16-day ordeal 
became one of the most sensational and 
sensationalized news events of the 1920's. 
Spelunker Brucker and historian Murray 
explore and settle many of the controver- 
sies and questions that have existed about 
the rescue efforts and the way newspa- 
pers and radio networks handled the 
story. 

Brucker and Murray have recreated the 
story of Floyd Collins and their analysis 
explores ways in which the exploitation 
of Collins’ ordeal confused and misled the 
public, complicated the rescue efforts and 
possibly affected Collins’ ultimate fate. 
The authors returned to the site and 
became the first to enter Floyd’s cave 
since his death. They found convincing 
evidence that the rescuers made fatal 
errors and they discovered an alternate 
rescue route which could have saved Col- 
lins’ life. 

Brucker is co-author of The Caves Beyond 
and The Longest Cave. He lives in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, and was one of five spe- 
lunkers who announced in September 
that they had found a way to link 197 
miles of Mammoth Cave in Kentucky 
with 15 miles of Proctor Cave. The find 
extends the known underground cave 
system in Mammoth Cave National Park 
to 212 miles. This find caused the Cave 
Research Foundation to estimate that the 
network probably extends 500 miles. 
Previous estimates had been 300. 

Brucker’s son, Tom’75, was among the 
group that made the discovery. Two 
members, John Wilcox and Tom Gracanin, 
crawled through an 850-foot passageway 
to make the breakthrough. The tunnel 
was so narrow that they had to crawl for 
50 feet with just four inches of breathing 
space. 
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WALTER HOLTKAMP: American Organ 
Builder, by John A. Ferguson 63. Kent 
State U. Press. $9.50. One of the leaders 
of the 20th century renaissance in organ 
building, Walter Holtkamp worked inde- 
pendently from the European designers 
and builders who had been re-examining 
the principles of earlier organs and orga- 
nists from the 17th century and before 
and adapting them to modern needs. 

Holtkamp was particularly concerned 
with American architectural and musical 
conditions. He was the first to introduce 
innovations such as the Ruckpositiv and 
mechanical action to American organs. 
Continuing association with organists and 
musicians was centrally important to the 
development of his work. His circle of 
friends included the late Walter Blodgett 
‘32 and former Oberlin faculty members 
Arthur Poister, Fenner Douglass ‘42, and 
Grigg Fountain. In 1948-49 Holtkamp 
built the first model of what was to be a 
popular practice organ. He named it the 
Martini because Fountain and Douglass 
served martinis in their apartment when 
they and Poister discussed its specifica- 
tions with Holtkamp. 

Holtkamp rebuilt the Skinner organ in 
old Warner Hall in the early 1950's. After 
his death in 1962, the Holtkamp additions 
were incorporated in the organ built by 
the Holtkamp Co. in the present Warner 
Concert Hall. This was sold to the Uni- 
versity of Texas and replaced in 1974 with 
the 44-stop Flentrop. Of the 16 organs in 
practice rooms at Kulas Organ Center, 
six are Holtkamps. 

Ferguson’s study examines instruments 
from each period of Holtkamp’s career. In 
addition to 21 illustrations, the book’s 
appendices list all organs built or designed 
by Holtkamp and the stoplists of the 
major instruments. Ferguson taught organ 
at Kent State’s School of Music for 15 
years before assuming his present posi- 
tion as minister of music at Central Luth- 
eran Church in Minneapolis. 


FARRINGTON DANIELS, Chemist and 
Prophet of the Solar Age, by Olive Bell 
Daniels ‘13. Mrs. Daniels spent six years 
writing this biography of her husband 
who died in June 1972 at the age of 83. In 
the preface she states that she had long 
thought Mr. Daniels’ life story should be 
recorded for their children and grand- 
children, his students and many friends. 
Because it might interest a larger reader- 
ship the typewritten manuscript has been 
reproduced by a Xerox printer and bound 
into a hard-cover 540-page volume. 

Mr. Daniels received the B.S. from 
Minnesota in 1910, the M.S. in 1911 and 
the Ph.D. from Harvard in 1914. He 
taught chemistry at Wisconsin from 1920 
to 1959 and was department chairman 
1952-59. He was director of the Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory at the University of 
Chicago when the atomic bomb was tested 
at Alamogordo and then dropped on 
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Hiroshima. He chaired the board of gov- 
ernors of the Argonne National Labora- 
tory (1946-48). He worked hard to develop 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and he 
made many public lectures (including one 
at Oberlin in 1946 at the suggestion of his 
daughter, Miriam Ludwig ‘46) on the 
social implications of the A-bomb. 

Mrs. Daniels describes her husband in 
his last 25 years as “the untiring prophet 
of the coming need for the direct use of 
the sun’s energy.” He was president of 
the American Chemical Society in 1953 
and winner of the Gibbs Medal and the 
Priestly Medal. In 1958 he was president 
of the Geochemical Society and in 1964- 
66 he was president of the Solar Energy 
Society. 


BUILDING A CHAMBER MUSIC COL- 
LECTION: A Descriptive Guide to Pub- 
lished Scores, by Ella Marie Forsyth ’53. 
Scarecrow Press Inc. $9. Over 300 com- 
positions are arranged in an evaluative 
priority order within categories covering 
from two to 13 instruments. Each entry 
includes the composer; title; opus or the- 
matic catalog number; key; popular title; 
year of composition; person(s) to whom 
dedicated; duration; level of difficulty; 
movement names; a descriptive paragraph 
pointing out salient characteristics such 
as style, texture, mood and performance 
considerations; reference sources, with 
their page numbers; publishers of parts, 
parts in collection and scores. There also 
is an annotated bibliography, an index of 
composers, an index of popular titles and 
a directory of publishers. Forsyth is prin- 
cipal clarinetist with the Mexico City 
Opera. She formerly was an audio-visual 
cataloger for the Palos Verdes (Califor- 
nia) Public Library. 


AFFORDABLE HOUSES DESIGNED BY 
ARCHITECTS edited by Jeremy Robin- 
son ‘62. McGraw-Hill. $18.95. Features 
more than 60 custom-designed homes to 
prove that residences can be designed and 
built for individual buyers in the same 
price range as developer-built homes. 
Thorough coverage is given to each house 
in descriptive and pictorial terms, with 
updated 1978 costs detailing the buyer’s 
investment. Floor plans and photographs 
supplement the discussions of the houses. 
Cost-saving hints are provided, including 
tips on building economically, using odd 
and inexpensive building sites, making 
small spaces appear large and using indus- 
trial materials in residential structures. 
Also discusses renovation and recycling 
of older houses, the concept of houses as 
sculpture, bringing the outdoors indoors, 
and building to take advantage of an 
impressive view. Robinson is an editor 
and free-lance writer. He was moderator 
of the first McGraw-Hill Construction 
Conference and is a member of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York. 


GASTROINTESTINAL PHYSIOLOGY: 
The Essentials, by Thomas J. Sernka ‘63 
and Eugene D. Jacobson. Williams and 
Wilkins. $10.95. Intended as an introduc- 
tion to digestive function, this concise 
monograph provides a general account of 
how the stomach, pancreas and intestine 
work. Following the discussion of each 
normal organ function is an explanation 
of a dysfunction in disease. Thus, the 
mechanism of normal acid secretion in 
the stomach underlies peptic ulcer dis- 
ease. Each of the 17 chapters concludes 
with a summary, as the book itself con- 
cludes with an overview chapter on all the 
gastrointestinal functions considered. 
Sernka is associate professor of physiol- 
ogy at Wright State U., Dayton, Ohio. 


ENVIRONMENTAL ENCOUNTER: Ex- 
periences in Decision-making for the Built 
and the Natural Environment by Joanne 
Henderson Pratt ’48, James Pratt, Sarah 
Barnett Moore and William T. Moore. 
Reverchon Press, P.O. Box 19647, Dallas, 
TX 75219. $14.95. A basic guide to envi- 
ronmental problem solving that leads the 
individual from a fundamental perception 
and awareness of his personal environ- 
ment to an understanding of complex 
urban environments. It is designed to 
reveal the unseen relationship between 
people and their environment by expand- 
ing the individual’s awareness of often 
ignored aspects of the interaction with 
one’s surroundings. The book empha- 
sizes the physical elements of this rela- 
tionship, while acknowledging the impact 
of the social, the psychological and the 
physical on one another. Joanne H. Pratt 
is a chemistry consultant in Dallas. 


ADVENTURES IN FAITH AND FREE- 
DOM: A Short History of the United 
Church of Christ by Frank A. Kostyu 
‘62t. Kinship Krafts. $3.95, paper. The 
last study on the denomination was pre- 
pared in hardback in 1977; a shorter his- 
tory in booklet form was written by Kos- 
tyu in 1965 (History and Program) and was 
revised in 1975. This newest publication 
provides church libraries, pastors, pros- 
pective members and confirmation classes 
with a condensed history in a readable, 
popular style. It traces the development 
and ultimate union of the Congregational, 
Christian, Evangelical and Reformed de- 
nominations into the United Christ of 
Christ. A former pastor for 20 years, Kos- 
tyu continues as interim pastor and is 
involved in free-lance work, preparing, 
writing and photographing for books, bro- 
chures and other publications. He and his 
son, Joel, founded Kinship Krafts, where 
they make hand-carved wooden animal 
puzzles. 
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BE YOUNG AND VITAL: The Nutrition/ 
Exercise Plan by Barbara Sachs D’Asaro 
‘49. Enslow Publishers (Box 301, Short 
Hills, N.J. 07078). $7.95, paper. The book 
tells women of all ages how to be more 
attractive, zestful and healthy through 
easy-to-follow programs of nutrition and 
exercise. It helps them evaluate their pres- 
ent physical condition and gives illustrated 
exercise routines for overall fitness and 
for special problem areas of the body. It 
covers different diets, the effect of exces- 
sive sugar and salt use and the benefits of 
high fiber, vitamins and minerals. D’Asaro 
is a member of the American Dietetic 
Association and is a Slimnastics instructor. 


SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE OF THE 
CIVIL WAR by Amos C. Miller ‘45. Philli- 
mere Press/Rowman and Littlefield. The 
grandson of naval hero Sir Richard Gren- 
ville of The Revenge, this Sir Richard Gren- 
ville came froma noted Cornish family. A 
professional soldier, he became one of the 
foremost Royalist leaders (1644-46) dur- 
ing the English Civil War. His life was 
profoundly influenced by his marriage to 
a strong-willed woman and he was impri- 
soned and financially ruined. His bitter- 
ness over this experience may help to 
explain the violence and vindictiveness 
which he displayed as a military com- 
mander. Yet he possessed qualities that 
aroused admiration and loyalty from many 
people. After the Civil War, he spent 
years in exile intriguing for the recovery 
of his fortunes and the restoration of Cha- 
rles II. Throughout his life, Grenville 
remained acontroversial personality who 
provoked sharply conflicting opinions 
from his contemporaries. Dr. Miller is a 
history professor at the U. of Houston. 
He is the author of Sir Henry Killigrew, Eli- 
zabethan Soldier and Diplomat (Leicester Univ. 
Press) and has a chapter on Sir Winston 
Churchill in British Winners of the Nobel Liter- 
ary Prize (Oklahoma Univ. Press). 


ON THE ANALYSIS OF GROUND 
COMBAT BY Roland V. Tiede ‘33. Mil- 
itary Affairs/Aerospace Publishing. In- 
tended for the operations research ana- 
lyst who is trying to apply technical knowl- 
edge to the problems of the land battle- 
field, this volume describes the rudiments 
of tactics in land combat (including air- 
ground interaction) in analytical rather 
than military terminology. It may also be 
useful for the young military professional 
who is increasingly called upon to use ana- 
lytic techniques to solve his problems and 
to evaluate analytic solutions. Tiede re- 
tired from the U.S. Army in 1964 and has 
since been actively engaged in military 
operations research. He is a senior opera- 
tions analyst with Science Applications 
Inc., McLean, Va. 
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FASCIST INTELLECTUAL: Drieu La 
Rochelle by Robert Soucy. University of 
California Press. $25. Drieu, one of Fran- 
ce’s leading poets, novelists and essayists 
in the 1920’s and 1930's, joined Jacques 
Doriot’s French Fasicst movement in 1934 
and collaborated with the Germans after 
1940. The book seeks to explain how a 
sensitive, intelligent, cultivated intellec- 
tual like Drieu could become a fascist— 
the last three chapters being psychoana- 
lytical in nature. A history professor, Mr. 
Soucy has been a member of the Oberlin 
College faculty isnce 1966. 


CITY AND SUBURB: The Political Frag- 
mentation of Metropolitan America, 1850- 
1970, by Jon C. Teaford ‘69. The Johns 
Hopkins U. Press. $15. Traces the history 
of metropolitan America’s growth and 
examines the reasons why the absence of 
a shared vision and a lack of cooperation 
between the city and its suburbs have 
come to characterize our nation’s urban 
areas. Teaford focuses on how these ten- 
sions are reflected in American law and 
thought and illuminates a host of issues 
of central importance to historians, politi- 
cal scientists, urban specialists, public ad- 
ministrators and city planners. Beginning 
with a discussion of the permissive incor- 
poration laws of the 19th century, Tea- 
ford identifies a tradition of local self-rule 
that encouraged suburban separatism. 
He also discusses the annexation and con- 
solidation campaigns of the past century 
and the quest for unified metropolitan 
governments in the schemes proposed in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s in cities like Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. In his final 
chapter, Teaford describes the struggle 
over metropolitan reform in the 1970’s 
and the growing dilemna of how to achieve 
unity, equity and cooperation among di- 
verse interests and yet still satisfy the 
demands for neighborhood power and 
grass-roots rule. Teaford teaches history 
at Purdue and is the author of The Munici- 
pal Revolution in America: Origins of Modern 
Urban Government, 1650-1825. 


SOJOURNERS by Philip McFarland ’51. 
Atheneum. $22.50. Describes the two- 
fold achievement of the life and work of 
Washington Irving and explores early 
post-revolutionary America, Regency 
London and Scotland, the Continent 
(Dresden, Paris, Italy) in the 1820's, Spain 
and the American Frontier through con- 
temporary quotations from journals and 
letters. Each chapter follows Irving’s life 
to an appropriate point in its development 
and contains some analysis of Irving’s 
major work for that period. The book also 
portrays Irving’s friends Aaron Burr, Sir 
Walter Scott, Mary Shelley, John Jacob 
Astor and others. McFarland teaches at 
Concord Academy and is the author of A 
House Full of Women. 


BULGARIAN FOLKTALES edited, trans- 
lated and published by Assen Nicoloff ’29. 
$10, paper. Includes 12 animal tales, 19 
wonder tales, 23 legends and 28 tales of 
daily life and anecdotes, translated into 
English from original Bulgarian texts. 
The tales are preceded by an introductory 
essay which discusses the development of 
folktales, legends and anecdotes in Bulga- 
ria. “Notes to the tales” is a section which 
refers to the sources of the original Bul- 
garian folktales included in the book. It 
also discusses foreign versions of the 
same plots or similar themes. Nicoloff 
was born in Bulgaria in 1905. He has 
retired as librarian of the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Art and the John G. White Depart- 
ment of Orientalia and Folklore of the 
Cleveland Public Library. Other publica- 
tions include Bulgarian Folklore and Fine Litera- 
ture Translated in English, French and German: 
A Selected Bio-bibliography and Bulgarian Folk- 
lore: Folk Beliefs, Customs, Folksongs, Personal 
Names. 


SPEAKING OF LIGHT by Morgan Gib- 
son ’50. Morgan Press, P.O. Box 212, 
Frankfort, MI 49635. $6. Includes Bud- 
dhist poems written by Gibson before and 
during his 3% years in Japan where he 
studied and practiced Zen and Shingon 


* meditation and philosophy, taught litera- 


ture and writing at Osaka U. and lectured 
throughout Japan on Buddhism and litera- 
ture at American Centers, the British 
Council, colleges and universities. Japa- 
nese translations by Keiichi Murai, poet- 
editor of AO magazine (Kyoto) and calli- 
graphy by Keiko Matsui Gibson. This is 
Gibson’s sixth book of poetry. 


THE MUSICAL CLASSROOM: Models, 
Skills and Backgrounds for Elementary 
Teaching by Patricia Hackett, Carolynn 
A. Lindeman ‘62 and James M. Harris. 
Prentice-Hall. $12.95, paper. A compre- 
hensive guide for elementary teaching 
covering three instructional methods: (1) 
model lessons; (2) instrumental instruc- 
tion; (3) basic music reading and educa- 
tional backgrounds. In the first section, 
each of 63 model experiences focuses ona 
music learning about melody, rhythm, 
harmony, form and expressive qualities; 
118 musical selections are drawn from 
the current basal music series and repres- 
ent a wide variety of styles. Suggestions 
at the end of each model lesson expand 
and reinforce the same music learning, 
using other musical selections. Section 
Two includes basic instructions for play- 
ing and reading music using the autoharp, 
guitar, piano and soprano recorder. Back- 
grounds for teaching are presented in Sec- 
tion Three: musical elements, behavioral 
objectives, translating music learning into 
behavior, basal music series and the eclec- 
tic curricula. 


Do us a 
good turn 
friends, 
ready? 


ELE B D Magazine, Oberlin’s 


magazine of Contemporary Poetry 
& Poetics, founded in 1969, is cele- 
brating its 10th Anniversary this 
year with issue #21. FIELD has 
recently been awarded, among other 
smaller grants from the Ohio Arts 
Council & the Coordinating Council 
of Literary Magazines, one of four 
National Endowment for the Arts Zoologischer Garte 
“Developmental Grants” for Schimpangs 
$30,000—for excellence in produc- ‘ 

ing a literary magazine. Alas, this 
grant is a matching grant, so we 
must do something to invite your 
help & justify the NEA’s faith in us: 
after sampling the poems and covers 
from recent issues, would you fill in 
the coupon and help us match our 
grant? Please! FIELD is now availa- 
ble in more than 100 bookstores 
around the country (one very likely 
near youlif not, let us know!), and 
more than 250 college & university 
libraries subscribe; but what we 
need now is a surge in new 
subscriptions... 


-Thanks! Stuart Friebert, 
for the whole staff 


Stanley Plumly 
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Geographers’ 


problem solver 


hen Sarah Kerr Myers ‘61 
was appointed in June 1976 
to a three-year term as di- 


rector of the American Geographical 
Society (founded in 1852) it was the 
first time the job had been entrusted 
to a woman. Geographical Magazine, 
published in England, reported that 
“a lady” had been appointed, but most 
newspapers and the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine resisted the opportunity to 
point out that it had only taken 124 
years for women to gain “equality” as 
geographers. 

For one thing, there were indica- 
tions that perhaps Sally Myers had 
been appointed to a job nobody else 
wanted. She had been editor of Geo- 
graphical Review, the society’s scholarly 
quarterly, since 1973 and would be 
continuing to serve as editor. The 
retiring director, Robert McNee, was 
returning to his professorship at U. 
Cincinnati after supervising reduc- 
tion of the staff from 75 persons to 
ten because the AGS had been expe- 
riencing extreme financial difficulties. 

Principal problem was the society’s 
$8 million collection of 347,000 maps, 
184,000 books, 45,000 photographs, 
33,600 pamphlets and documents, 
5,500 atlases and 65 globes. It is the 
largest private geographic collection 
in the Western Hemisphere. Main- 
taining it had become a serious finan- 
cial drain and annual operating defic- 
its averaged $200,000. The AGS stay- 
ed in the black by dipping into its 
endowment and the National Geo- 
graphic Society furnished most of the 
funds that kept the Collection open 
on a limited basis. 

Finally, in 1975, the American 
Geographical Society admitted that it 
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Photo by John W. Alley 


could no longer support the Collec- 
tion and McNee arranged for its trans- 
fer to U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee. The 
society wanted it saved at all costs 
even if it meant moving its headquar- 
ters from New York to Milwaukee. 

Having inherited this situation, 
Sally found that the AGS, as a not- 
for-profit organization, could not 
transfer such a substantial portion of 
its assets out of New York without 
the approval of the State Supreme 
Court. It took a full two years to get 
this approval. 

A primary roadblock was the fact 
that the New York Public Library was 
willing to receive the AGS materials. 
The library, however, only wanted 
those materials that did not duplicate 
its own holdings. The rest would be 


sold. Much of what it did keep would 
then be mingled with its existing col- 
lections. The Public Library claimed 
that the amount of overlap was low 
and that the otherwise unobtainable 
materials ought to remain accessible 
to New Yorkers. The AGS felt the 
overlap was substantial. 

Meantime the AGS decided it ought 
to keep its headquarters in New York 
instead of moving to Milwaukee with 
the Collection. The Mellon Founda- 
tion and the National Geographic 
Society voted to award the AGS grants 
totalling $200,000 which would be 
contingent upon the transfer of the 
Collection to Milwaukee. Still later 
the AGS and the mayor of New York 
finally agreed that their goals were 
compatible. On Aug. 11, 1978, acara- 
van of moving vans, escorted by New 
York police and Wisconsin highway 
patromen, took the Collection to 
Milwaukee. It will reopen there in 
1980. 

Last June, when Sally’s three-year 
term ended, she was reappointed as 
director of the Society. It was then 
apparent that her appointment in 
1976 had enabled the Society to sur- 
vive and to face the future with 
renewed vigor. Most people agree 
that Sally may have been the only 
person who could have guided the 
AGS through the previous three 
years. 

Sally modestly comments that the 
legal battle “worked out to every- 
body’s advantage” and was “a unify- 
ing experience for the staff and board 
members. It gave us a new lease on 
life.” The AGS now can afford to 
launch new programs and activities, 
particularly in the rapidly growing 
interface of geography and business. 
It has been able to expand its staff by 
hiring Douglas McManis as editor of 
the Geographical Review so that Sally 
Myers now can spend her full time 
solving problems of the present and 
planning programs for the future. 

In the opinion of John Fraser Hart, 
professor of geography at U. Minne- 
sota and president of the Association 
of American Geographers, academi- 
cians knew when Ms. Myers was 
appointed to the directorship that 
things would turn out all right. “If I’m 
ever in a fight where the going gets 
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really tough, I want her on my side,” 
he says. 

Sally is a fourth generation Oberlin- 
ian and a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
She received the A.B. in Spanish 
exactly 100 years after her paternal 
great-grandmother, Mary Jane Bedor- 
tha, was one of 61 students to receive 
a degree from Oberlin. Her paternal 
grandmother, Lottie Austin, was in 
the Class of 1889 and her mother, 
Janet MacLennan Kerr, graduated in 
1926. Her maternal grandfather, S.F. 
MacLennan, was a member of the 
faculty 1897-1933 and her maternal 
grandmother, Sarah Browne MacLen- 
nan, was in the Class of 1899. Her 
uncle, Ronald MacLennan ‘28, taught 
zoology at Oberlin from 1940 until 
his death in 1944. 

Sally was born in Rio de Janeiro and 
says her interest in geography stems 
from the extensive traveling she did 
when her father, John Austin Kerr, 
was a research physician with the 
Rockefeller Foundation. She describes 
him as having been a “medical geo- 
grapher” who taught her the “scien- 
tific approach.” 

Prior to her graduation she mar- 
ried Robert G. Myers ‘55 who then 
was assistant to the dean of men at 
Oberlin. They recently were “amica- 
bly” divorced. She earned a master’s 
degree in Hispanic American Studies 
from Stanford in 1962. While her 
husband worked on his Ph.D. at U. 
Chicago, Sally entered U. Chicago's 
geography program where she re- 
ceived her second master’s in 1967 
and the Ph.D. in 1971 after doing 
field work in Lima, Peru, with a five- 
week-old daughter who was “porta- 
ble” and a six-year-old daughter at 
her side. 

Sally recalls that not long before 
she became the 19th woman to receive 
the Ph.D. in geography from Chi- 
cago, one of her professors said that 
“some of our best men are women.” 
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Jain the 
bernin 


Fiend of ATL 


Privileges of Membership: 


A copy of each issue of the Allen Memorial Art Museum 
Bulletin. Free admission to the 1979 Friends of Art Film 
Series (an Ernst Lubitsch film festival). Discount on Muse- 
um catalogues and Christmas cards. 


Other privileges available to members include invitations 
to lectures, visiting artist talks, special exhibition openings, 
the Christmas concert, and participation in the annual 
spring purchase party when members may vote for works 
of art to be acquired by the Museum. 


Categories of Membership 

$150 Family (annual) 
In Memoriam $150 Member (annual) 
Sustaining (annual) $15 Student (annual) 


C Please enroll me as a member of the Oberlin Friends of Art. 


Make checks payable to Oberlin College and mail to Allen Art Museum, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Membership contributions are tax deductible. A sustaining or life membership 
gives privileges to husband and wife. A family membership includes all children. 


For Oberlin Students: Box No. ...-.eeeee ees College Class 


Students, 


by James Leo Walsh 


Developing 


not disciples 


Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 


Memorial Minute adopted by the General 
Faculty of Oberlin College Sept. 11, 1979. 


ichard Rutledge Myers died in 
JR ceeris Dec. 8,1978. His death 

occurred a scant five months 
after his retirement from active 
teaching. 

Born April 24, 1912, in Lebanon, 
Ill., Dick’s academic career began at 
the University of Missouri where he 
excelled as a scholar, an athlete, and 
as a musician. From Missouri, he 
moved on to the University of Michi- 
gan where he received the Ph.D. in 
1944. 

He arrived in Oberlin in 1947 as the 
advance man for the trio of Myers, 
Simpson and Yinger who were to 
build an undergraduate sociology- 
anthropology program of national re- 
pute. Dick’s contributions to that 
development were as substantial as 
they were quiet. 

His career at Oberlin was typical of 
the high level of scholarship and dedi- 
cation to teaching that characterized 
his generation of faculty members. It 
was, however, atypical in that Dick 
attained almost legendary status 
among Oberlin’s best students as a 
scholar of immense depth anda teach- 
er of demanding proportion. Dick’s 
wide-ranging interests in law, urban 
planning, deviance and delinquency, 
and the sociology of the workplace 
led to the development of numerous 
courses first taught here and only 
later in major graduate institutions. 

His was nota flamboyant academic 
style. Indeed, he eschewed the tactics 
so often proposed for teachers in the 
tumultuous 60’s and went quietly 
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about his business of developing stu- 
dents, not disciples. His work with 
students in seminars and the long 
hours spent with them in his office 
and his home was perhaps best des- 
cribed by his former colleague, Kiyo- 
shi Ikeda, on the occasion of the sym- 
posium honoring Dick’s retirement. 
Kiyoshi wrote to describe the oft- 
repeated scenario of a serious under- 


graduate working on a paper or pro- 
ject with Dick. He described it this 
way: “Such exchanges would usually 
begin with perhaps three books and 
two journals in the first encounter. In 
the second, it would involve taking 
home ten books and eight journals. In 
the third encounter, the student had 
to be prepared to bring a larger box, 
and preferably a wagon, to take away 
a treasure trove of good works from 
your private largesse.” 

Dick’s commitment to Oberlin and 
to serious scholarship knew few bound- 
aries. He fought hard to open the 
minds of generations of students. His 
faith in the fruits of intellectual in- 
quiry formed the outline for the course 
he chose as a teacher and as a member 
of this community. Perhaps Timothy 
(Four) sums up Dick’s life best for he 
fought the good fight, he finished the 
course, he kept the faith. 
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Guest 
editorial 


The following editorial, entitled ‘‘Dr. Cole 
Never Retired from Helping Fellowman,”’ is 
reprinted from the Oct. 30, 1979, edition of 
The Chapel Hill (N.C.) Newspaper. 


o steal a Will Rogers phrase, let 
us state that we have never 
personally met a person con- 
nected with Oberlin College that we 
didn’t like. The late Dick Jamerson 
was a football coach there for three 
years before he joined the football 
coaching staff here in the late thir- 
ties. Dick later became a highly suc- 
cessful swimming coach and profes- 
sor of physical education at UNC. Bill 
Grice, who many years ago was head 
football coach at Chapel Hill High 
School, held that same job for several 
years at Oberlin. He is now asso- 
ciated with Case Western Reserve in 
Cleveland, where he is athletic direc- 
tor and chairman of the department 
of physical education. 

The subject for this editorial com- 
ment was never associated with 
Chapel Hill until he retired here in 
1962. He was a former chairman of 
the Oberlin College psychology de- 
partment, and started his teaching 
career there in 1922. When one is 
associated with one educational insti- 
tution for almost 40 years, a never- 
to-be-forgotten relationship forms. 
The name of the gentleman was Law- 
rence Edwin Cole, better known to 
his friends as Pete. He passed away a 
few days ago in a Raleigh nursing 
home, but he left a lasting impression 
on those who knew him during his 
active years in Chapel Hill. 

The first time we ever heard of the 
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man was when someone dropped by 
our office to ask if we knew where he 
lived. The caller stated that he was a 
former Oberlin student of Dr. Cole, 
and that he had driven 200 miles out 
of his way to pay hima visit. That was 
enough to tell us that Dr. Cole was 
the kind of professor around whom 
great institutions are built. Shortly 
thereafter he was the master of cer- 
emonies at a Men’s Garden Club 
gathering, and he was superb. He 
joined the Kiwanis Club, helped serve 
the pancakes, and participated in many 
community activities. He and his late 
wife, Hilda, quickly developed a wide 
circle of friends. 

For the next couple of years he 
spent most of his time taking care of 
his invalid wife, who passed away last 
December. He resigned from the 
Kiwanis Club, the Men’s Conversa- 
tion Group and the Clover Club, and 
was unable to attend the United 
Church. 

Friends tell us that he kept trying 
to accomplish things up until the very 
end of his life. He memorized a Robert 
Frost poem just to prove to himself 
that he could continue to learn. He 
walked up and down the corridors of 
that nursing home at least a mile a 
day. For him that was a lot tougher 
than a healthy jogger going 25 miles. 
Until he sold his home he mowed his 
own lawn, and his shrubbery and 
yard were things of beauty. The Henry 
Roland Totten Garden Club sent a 
letter to this newspaper last spring 
telling about Dr. Cole and another 
octogenarian who contributed so 
much to the beauty of Chapel Hill. 

Pete Cole deserves to be remem- 
bered by all of us because he was a 
beautiful person. His passing received 
scant attention in the busy world in 
which we live. His contributions to 
our society will forever contribute to 
America’s future. 


Letters 


Dining hall comradeship? 

Il agree with what the late Percy H. Ebbott 
‘10 said about Oberlin’s fraternity-free 
tradition (FRATERNITIES AT OBERLIN, Spring 
1979). 

In 19661 found the system of eating ata 
women’s dorm (Fairchild) totally lacking 
in cheer, fraternity, sorority or friend- 
ship. It was in fact a very glum experience. 

Sophomore and senior years in French 
House were only slightly better. The only 
happy dorm/dining hall experience for me 
was eating at Afro House at Talcott in 
1968-69, the first year of its existence. 

I’m not sure that the Greek societies are 
the answer, but the dining hall system 
never promoted the comradeship it was 
designed to. 

Eric B. Nye ‘70 
China Lake, Calif. 


Eleanor Huston memorial 

The death of Eleanor Huston 71 (LOSSES IN 
THE OBERLIN FAMILY, Spring 1979) was a 
shocking loss to Hampshire College, to 
her friends and especially to the dance 
students that worked with her. The sense- 
lessness of it added to the painat her loss: 
she and the tow-truck operator whocame 
to her assistance were struck by a passing 
car. 

She was a remarkable teacher—an in- 
novative choreographer whose students 
were deeply involved in her best work. 
Her life seemed profoundly consecrated 
tocreation. Hampshire College has started 
a fund for a fitting memorial to her, and 
her friends here would welcome contri- 
butions from those Oberlin people who 
knew her and loved her. 

Barry Goldensohn ‘57 

Dean 

School of Humanities and Arts 
Hampshire College 

Amherst, Mass. 01002 
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Losses in the Oberlin family 


Emeritus faculty 


Lawrence Edwin (“Peat”) Cole 18, Sept. 19 in 
Raleigh, N.C., his residence since his retire- 
ment in 1964 after teaching psychology at 
Oberlin for 40 years. He joined the faculty in 
1922 as anassistant professor, teaching courses 
in introductory, experimental genetic (child 
and comparative) psychology, and “struggling 
to keep at least one assignment ahead of the 
students,” he later claimed. 

He received the Ph.D. from Columbia in 
1929 and became a full professor at Oberlin in 
1932. Mr. Cole’s philosophy of psychological 
study disputed existing popular theories and, 
in retrospect, gave foresight into the behav- 
ioral psychology movement of the ’30’s. In lec- 
turing to the Lakewood Woman’s Clubin 1929, 
he said, “One must study human actions, 
behavior of children, conditions and emotional 
tangles; if we study an organism ina situation 
and its characteristic patterns, then psychol- 
ogy may lift us to a sound level of under- 
standing.” 

To support his concept, ten years later Mr. 
Cole took a leave of absence to create a center 
in child growth and development at U. Chicago 
to study the problems of human growth and 
development, particularly as they effect the 
educational process. He traveled to Des Moines, 
Albany, Shreveport and Philadelphia in the 
summers from 1942 to 1946, giving workshops 
based on the work accomplished at the Chicago 
center: 

Mr. Cole was born Jan. 18, 1897, in Medina, 
Ohio. He received his nickname “Peat” froma 
classmate in his first year chemistry lecture 
when their professor mentioned that some of 
the younger strata of coal were called peat. 

He received the M.A. from Michigan in 1922 
and taught physics at Berea College and psy- 
chology at Washington Square College of NYU. 
He was a member of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Sciences, the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association and was included 
in Who's Who in 1958 and American Men of Science 
in 1957. 

Mr. Cole became the 42nd recipient of the 
distinguished Alumni Award in 1975 for his 
“excellent writing and infectious teaching, the 
encouragement he gave to hundreds to enter 
the field of psychology and the time he gave to 
counseling students.” His one-man counseling 
service eventually led to the founding of psy- 
chological services. In addition, Mr. Cole was 
often a member of the General Faculty Council. 

Mr. Cole was the author of many articles and 
books on psychology including Understanding 
Abnormal Behavior, General Psychology, Human 
Behavior: Psychology as a Bio-Social Science and Educa- 
tion Psychology (in collaboration with Dr. William 
F. Bruce). He also lectured extensively on his 
work. 

He leaves daughter Marie Woodruff ’51, son 
James ‘48 and six grandchildren. His wife, 
Hilda, whom he married in 1921, died Jan. 8, 
1979. 
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Arthur Dann, Sept. 25 at his summer home in 
Kennebunk, Maine, of a stroke. He had been 
emeritus professor of piano since his 65th 
birthday, Oct. 26, 1978. 

Mr. Dann had taught piano at Oberlin since 
1937. He was born in Uniontown, Pa., and 
started his musical career as a child, giving his 
first public performance when he was aged six. 
At the age of ten, he played Beethoven's Con- 
certo in C Major with the Worcester, Mass., 
Symphony Orchestra. At 16 he received a 
scholarship at the Mannes College of Music in 
New York City where he was graduated in 
1933. He made his debut recital at Town Hall in 
1942. 

Over the years, Mr. Dann made many ap- 
pearances in solo recitals, with chamber music 
groups and symphony orchestras and as a solo- 
ist on CBS, NBC and ABC radio networks. He 
also made solo recordings under the Audio- 
phile label. While in the U.S. Maritime Service 
in 1944-45 he made weekly broadcasts to ser- 
vicemen over the CBS and Mutual networks. 

In 1960, Mr. Dann spent a sabbatical semes- 
ter in New York making a detailed comparative 
study of various editions of the works of 
Chopin, a field in which he was an expert. He 
was regional director of the international 
Leschetizky Association since he had studied 
entirely with former pupils of that renowned 
pianist and teacher. 

Mr. Dann leaves his wife, Nancy Clay ’44 
A.M. whom he married in 1944, and children 
Bob, Jack, Tom, Jim, Louise, William, Elizabeth 
(Buffy) and Anne. 

A memorial service was held Oct. 14 at 
Warner Concert Hall. Memorial contributions 
may be made to the Dann Fund in the Con- 
servatory. 


John Herbert Nichols ‘11, M.D., Nov. 4 at Wel- 
come Nursing Home in Oberlin where he had 
been a patient since January 1979. He had been 
emeritus professor of physical education since 
LOSS: 

Dr. Nichols was born in Cleveland, Jan. 13, 
1890. His father, the Rev. John Richard Nichols, 
received the A.B. from Oberlin in 1879 and the 
B.D. in 1883 and taught science of government 
in the Academy 1881-83. The Rev. Mr. Nichols, 
a Congregational minister, was associated 
(1883-91) with the Schauffler Mission School 
which later became the Schauffler School of 
Religious Education and was affiliated with the 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 1954- 
66. He was a trustee of Marietta College (1898- 
1913 and 1927-32) and received the honorary 
D.D. from Oberlin in 1922. Dr. Nichols’ mother, 
the former Nellie Hawley, took courses at the 
Conservatory 1875-77 and in the College 
1875-80. 

“Doc Nick” spent his boyhood in Medina and 
Marietta, Ohio, where his father had pastor- 
ates. He attended Marietta Academy and played 
football and basketball in his senior year. At 
Oberlin, he majored in physical education and 
also completed the course in pre-medicine. He 
won three letters each in football, basketball 
and baseball, was a member of the all-Ohio 
football and basketball teams in his junior and 


senior years and was captain of the baseball 
team and the Ohio champion basketball team. 

In 1911-12 Dr. Nichols and his classmate, the 
late Glen (Crip) Gray, were appointed the first 
full-time instructors in physical education and 
coaches of all varsity sports at Oberlin. 

The following year, Dr. Nichols enrolled at 
Rush Medical College of U. Chicago where he 
worked his way through medical school, teach- 
ing at the University under Dr. Dudley B. Reed 
‘03 and coaching under Amos Alonzo Stagg. 
Coach Stagg was impressed with his young 
assistant’s dedication to the task of officiating 
at scrimmages. He recommended “Herb” as an 
official to the City and Suburban Leagues in 
Chicago. Within a year, he became an official in 
the Big Ten. For the next 23 years he was one 
of the Midwest’s outstanding referees in foot- 
ball and he officiated at more than 250 Big Ten 
games. He refereed basketball games for 15 
years. In 1936, he was an official at the dedica- 
tion of the Illinois Memorial Stadium when 
Red Grange scored four touchdowns in the 
first ten minutes against Michigan. Dr. Nichols’ 
articles on football officiating were syndicated 
by Scripps-Howard in 1929. 

Following graduation from medical school in 
1916, Dr. Nichols became medical examiner 
and head of the physical education division at 
Ohio State. In those days, medically-trained 
men were department heads of most of the 
Eastern schools, Lynn W. St. John, then direc- 
tor of athletics at Ohio State, applauded Dr. 
Nichols’ ability to get physical training changed 
from traditional mass calisthenics to an elec- 
tive program which was welcomed by the 
students. 

Under Dr. Nichols’ direction, Ohio State 
began granting academic credit for physical 
education and the physical education major 
curriculum was established. Dr. Nichols also 
was a leader in efforts to make physical educa- 
tion compulsory (1923) in Ohio public schools. 

In September 1928, he returned to Oberlin 
as professor of physical education and director 
of intramurals. He succeeded C.W. Savage ’93 
as director of athletics in 1935. 

Throughout his career he had a deep concern 
for the educational opportunities available to 
students through athletic participation. At the 
December 1936 NCAA meeting in New York 
City, he proposed the gradual abolition of gate 
receipts among smaller schools and the elimi- 
nation of leagues and conferences. 

During World War I, Dr. Nichols was a first 
lieutenant in the Army Medical Corps in France 
for 16 months. In World War II, he was at- 
tached to Gen. Eisenhower’s staff to assist in 
establishing a school for training athletic and 
recreational officers for the postwar recrea- 
tional program in Europe. 

Ever since 1910 he had been associated with 
Camp Pemigewassett at Wentworth, N.H., 
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first as “master” and later as one of the owners 
and directors. 

Dr. Nichols was connected with the Ohio 
Athletic Conference for 27 years, serving 12 
years as secretary and treasurer and later as 
president. He was a member of many NCAA 
committees for 40 years and was, for many 
years, chairman of the College Committee. 
From 1945-55 he was a member of the NCAA 
Council. He was active in Ohio in the promo- 
tion and establishment of soccer and lacrosse. 

He received numerous honors. He was an 
Honorary Fellow of the American Association 
of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
and past president of the College Physical Edu- 
cation Association. He received an honorary 
doctorate from Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity in 1956. 

Over the years, Dr. Nichols contributed 
more than 100 articles to professional and lay 
journals and he gave lectures, addresses and 
talks to many groups. Upon his retirement, a 
group of anonymous donors gave Oberlin the 
John Herbert Nichols Gateway at the entrance 
of the C.W. Savage Athletic Fields, the Sta- 
dium, the Dill Football Field and the George W. 
Jones Field House. The gateway had long been 
a dream of Dr. Nichols. In 1966 the Ohio State 
Medical Association awarded hima 50-year pin. 
In 1969 the Ohio Athletic Conference honored 
his past service and in 1971 he received the 
Alumni Award. He was a member of the 
Alumni Board 1961-64. 

Dr. Nichols and Louise Allen ‘11 were mar- 
ried in 1915. She died in 1955. In 1958 he mar- 
ried Catherine Burtt Carter ‘14, who survives 
him. He is also survived by his son, J. Richard 
‘51, sister Florence Adams ‘15, and stepchild- 
ren Sara Balogh, Leyton Carter Jr. and Mary 
Catherine Carter. His daughter, Margaret 47, 
died in 1972 and his sister, Ruth ‘03, is deceased. 

A memorial service was held Nov. 11 at the 
First Church in Oberlin. 


Former faculty 


Frank McDonald, Sept. 24 at Dallas Medical 
and Surgical Hospital after a two-week illness. 
He was an assistant professor of physics at 
Oberlin 1926-29. Born March 19, 1898, he 
grew up in Warrensburg, Mo., where he grad- 
uated from high school and from Central Mis- 
souri State College (20 B.S.). During WWII he 
was a second lieutenant at Ft. Sheridan. 

He taught physics as a graduate student at 
Chicago where he received the M.S. in 1922 
and the Ph.D. in 1926. After leaving Oberlin, 
he joined the faculty of Southern Methodist 
where he chaired the physics department from 
1944 to 1962. 

Mr. McDonald leaves his wife, the former 
Margaret Heimbach ‘29, daughter Marilyn 
Whitham ‘54, sons F. Alan and Walter, four 
grandchildren and a sister. 
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Staff 


Diane Bell (“Mikie”) Sherman ‘58, Nov. 17 in 
the crash of a private plane near Bennington, 
Vt. Also killed were Ms. Sherman’s husband, 
Saul Gilford, and her daughter Catharine 
Sherman ‘81. 

Ms. Sherman had been editor since last 
August of the Oberlin College Observer, a 
biweekly newspaper distributed to faculty and 
staff. Gilford was founder and president of 
Gilford Instrument Laboratories Inc. in Ober- 
lin. 

The trio were en route to Bennington to visit 
Mr. Gilford’s brother, David Gil. 

Ms. Sherman was born in Chicago, Jan. 28, 
1938. Her father, James D. Bell, was a foreign 
service officer and she attended high schools in 
Santiago, Chile, and in Manila. She majored in 
Spanish at Oberlin, worked on the Review staff 
and was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

She and Thomas F. Sherman ’56, now pro- 
fessor of biology at Oberlin, were married in 
1958. After their divorce in 1969, Ms. Sherman 
was reporter and photographer for the Oberlin 
News-Tribune until 1972. After studying jour- 
nalism for a year at U. Missouri, she became a 
feature writer for the Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 
and was appointed in 1977 as one of three 
assistant metro editors. In 1978-79 she enrolled 
at Case Western Reserve as a Ph.D. candidate 
in English and had been continuing her studies 
on a part-time basis. She received the M.A. in 
English and American literature from Clare- 
mont in 1966. She was the author of two 
books—“The Leukemic Child” and “Feeding 
the Sick Child’—published by the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Ms. Sherman leaves her mother, Helen Bell, 
a daughter, Anita, and two brothers. A younger 
daughter, Elizabeth, died of leukemia in 1972. 

Catharine Sherman was born in Oxford, 
England, Aug. 8, 1960. She graduated from 
Oberlin High School in 1977. 

Ms. Sherman and Mr. Gilford were married 
in August 1977. They had recently purchased 
the former residence of Lewis R. (Bill) Tower 
at 158 S. Prospect St. 

In 1977 Mr. Gilford received the College’s 
Distinguished Community Service Award and 
the citation said he “personifies the ideal ethi- 
cal scientist and humane corporate manager.” 
It added that the “entire Oberlin community 
has benefitted from the enlightened enterprise 
which Saul Gilford started and nurtured here.” 

Mr. Gilford, aged 60, was born in New York 
City. He was graduated from M.1.T. with the 
B.S. in electrical engineering. During World 
War II he was employed by the Naval Ord- 
nance Laboratory. From 1948-54 he did re- 
search and developed electronic instrumenta- 
tion for medical research at the National Bureau 
of Standards, receiving the Commerce De- 
partment'’s Silver Medal for his contributions 
to this research. 

He left the Bureau of Standards to establish 
the medical equipment division of the Colson 
Corp. in Elyria. In 1958 he established his own 
firm in Oberlin, manufacturing spectropho- 
tometers and related accessories used in medi- 
cine, research and industry. The firm now 
employs 700 in Oberlin and 200 at its subsidiar- 
ies in England, France, Germany, Waltham 
(Mass.) and Cleveland. 

From its begining the corporation employed 
and trained men and women fromall racial and 
economic groups and it has provided scholar- 
ships for local residents and significant finan- 


cial support for community service agencies 
and Oberlin College. 

Mr. Gilford leaves five children including 
Beth '77. His first wife, Doris Frankel, died in 
1962. He and his second wife, Rebecca ’76, 
were divorced in 1976. 


Emeritus staff 


Harold A. Edwards, Sept. 28 at his home in 
Oberlin of a heart attack. He retired in 1977 
after 15 years in the stores department. He 
previously was dispatcher and driver for the 
Oberlin Fire Department, retiring because of 
ill health in 1961. 

Born in Oberlin July 6, 1907, Mr. Edwards 
leaves his wife, Ruth, three children, three 
grandchildren and a sister, Mrs. Marian 
Comings. 


Lelia F. Holloway ‘27, July 20 at her home in 
Oberlin. Born Jan. 8, 1904, in Ottumwa, lowa, 
she majored in English and stayed in Oberlin 
after graduation to work in the catalog de- 
partment at Carnegie Library. Nine years later 
she began working in the reference depart- 
ment from which she retired in 1969. She con- 
tinued at the library, on a part-time basis, in 
special services, until 1974. Miss Holloway had 
been the Lorain County chairman for the 
Ohioana Library Association since 1954. She 
leaves her sisters, Birdie ‘22 and Gladys ‘24. 
Colleagues in the Oberlin College Library have 
established a memorial book fund in Miss Hol- 
loway’s name. 


Academy 


John G. Stoller, July 11 in Akron, Ohio. He was 
born in Galion, Ohio, and attended the Academy 
1909-12. He retiredin 1975 asa sales represen- 
tative of the Cannon Mills Co. He leaves his 
wife (Geraldine Dietz ‘20) and a sister. A 
brother, Edgar who attended the Academy 
1909-10 and the College 1910-12, died in 1967. 


Alice Baird Wilcox, Dec. 13, 1978, in Cama- 
rillo, Calif. She was born Aug. 4, 1888, in 
Monastir, Turkey, and attended the Academy 
1904-07. She then studied home economics at 
Thomas Normal School. She married Mark 
Wilcox ‘06 and they had a son, John. Her hus- 
band died in 1976 and her sister, Ethel Williams 
‘00, also is deceased. 


1907 


Lydia Aholo, July 7 in Honolulu at the age of 
101. She was born in Lahaina, Maui, Feb. 6, 
1878. Her father, Luther Aholo, was superin- 
tendent of Lahainaluna School at one time, 
minister of the interior under King Kalakaua 
and governor of Maui. Her mother died six 
days later and Lydia was adopted by (then prin- 
cess) Liliuokalani. She lived in Washington 
Place, now the governor’s residence, in Hono- 
lulu and as Liliuokalani succeeded her brother, 
Kalakaua, as monarch was a member of the 
royal family for almost 40 years. The monarchy 
was overthrown in 1893 and Queen Liliuoka- 
lani died in 1917. 

Miss Aholo was educated at Kamehameha 
School for Girls and was the last survivor of its 
first graduating class. She studied at the Ober- 
lin Conservatory in 1903-04. She later served 
for 30 years on the staff of Kamehameha 
School. Before she retired in 1953 she was a 
secretary at the University of Hawaii and with 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission. 
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Frances Phillips Holmes, April 26 at Colonial 
Manor Nursing Home, Madison, Wis. She was 
born Nov. 19, 1881, in Orange, Mass., and 
graduated from Northfield Seminary in 1901. 
After graduation from Oberlin, she taught 
school at Ward Academy, a private high school 
in Academy, S.D. She and Clarence L. Holmes, 
a fellow teacher, were married in 1911. He 
later became professor of economics at U. 
Minn. and Iowa State College and was head of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., until 
his death in 1938. 

Mrs. Holmes studied applied art and library 
research while they were at Iowa State. After 
her husband's death, she became active in sev- 
eral philanthropic and cultural organizations 
and activities. Her hobbies were lapidary and 
pottery design. 

She leaves her son, William ‘35, and twin 
daughters Alice A. Holmes and Frances H. 
Boothby. 


1908 


Mary Purcell Lester, Feb. 18 in Pilgrim House 


Nursing Home, Peabody, Mass. She was born 
Feb. 27, 1885, in Vincennes, Ind., where she 
managed a farm most of her life and was a 
teacher and former president of Vincennes 
University. When she moved to Massachusetts 
in the early 1920’s she continued to manage the 
farm from her home in Cambridge. 

Mrs. Lester founded the Park Avenue Or- 
chestra which later became the Arlington Phil- 
harmonic. She was also a member of the Cam- 
bridge Musical Club. 

In 1951, she was awarded one of Belgium’s 
highest medals, Les Palmes d’Orde l'Ordre de la 
Couronne, for work performed in collecting food 
and clothing for war victims. She did this work 
as a member of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Mining and Metallurgists’ Engineers Associa- 
tion. 

She married Horace Lester in 1915. A con- 
sultant for the U.S. Arsenal in Watertown, 
Mass., he was recognized internationally as an 
authority on the non-destructive testing of 
materials. He died in 1955. In 1960, the U.S. 
Army named its first nuclear reactor in his 
memory. 

Mrs. Lester was elected to Phi Beta Kappa in 
the first year that Oberlin had a chapter. 

Daughter Louise Wing, son William, three 
grandchildren and a great-granddaughter sur- 
vive. Her sisters Mabel Clarke, M. Robertine 
de Bolt ‘02 and Della Harding ’03 are deceased. 


Bertha Mabel Rogers, May 2 in Pittsburgh 
where she was born Nov. 25, 1883. After 
teaching German at Oberlin High School in 
1908-09, she returned to Central High School 
in Pittsburgh (later renamed Schenley High 
School) where she taught foreign languages 
until she retired in 1951. 

In 1956-60 she taught Latin at Winchester- 
Thurston, a prep school for girls. She was a 
member of the Methodist Church, League of 
Women Voters, Dickens Fellowship and Phi 
Beta Kappa. She received the A.M. from Pitt in 
1926 and did further study at Columbia, 
Duquesne and Wisconsin. 

Four of Miss Rogers’ eight nephews gradu- 
ated from Oberlin: Milton J. ‘39, Joseph A. ’42 
and Calvin Y. Rogers ‘43 and the late Stanley R. 
Burns ‘41. 
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Charles Sawyer, April 7 in Palm Beach, Fla. He 
was a lawyer, business executive, politician and 
corporate adviser in Cincinnati, where he was 
born Feb. 20, 1887. He was well known as 
Secretary of Commerce under President Tru- 
man (1947-1952). Prior to that, he was ap- 
pointed by Franklin Roosevelt as ambassador 
to Belgium and minister to Luxembourg dur- 
ing the latter part of WWII. Many of those 
experiences were described in his autobiogra- 
phy, Concerns of a Conservative Democrat, which he 
wrote in 1968. 

Mr. Sawyer received the LL.B. from Cincin- 
nati Law School in 1911 and in that same year 
he became the youngest person ever elected to 
the Cincinnati city council. At age 26, he won 
election in the primaries as Cincinnati’s young- 
est Democratic candidate for mayor. He served 
in the Ohio Legislature and was lieutenant 
governor 1933-35. He ran for governor in 
1938, defeating his classmate, Martin Davey, 
but he lost to Republican John Bricker. 

After Truman left office, Mr. Sawyer left 
Washington because he said he was “not ad- 
dicted to Potomac fever.” He returned to Cin- 
cinnatias senior partner with Dinsmore, Shohl, 
Sawyer and Dinsmore and later as senior 
partner with Taft, Stettinius and Hollister. 

He was a board member and adviser to large 
corporations such as Kenecott Copper and 
American Thermos Products. He had financial 
interest in newspapers and radio stations, the 
Cincinnati Reds and amusement parks. He 
headed the investment group combined with 
Taft Broadcasting Corp. to develop Kings Island 
amusement park and other parks in the eastern 
U.S. Mr. Sawyer also provided funds for “The 
Rock,” a sculpture on Cincinnati’s Fountain 
Square. In 1975 he gave the city a million dol- 
lars to purchase 123 acres of riverfront prop- 
erty known as Sawyer Point, for a public park. 
He also gave $30,000 for a “law and order” 
monument in Cincinnati and he financially 
helped musicians and singers at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory. During the 1970’s he bought 
land along the Litttle Miami River and donated 
it to a conservationist group which he helped 
found. 

Mr. Sawyer received honorary degrees from 
Oberlin, Cincinnati, Bryant College, Franklin 
and Marshall College and Miami U. He was an 
Oberlin trustee 1934-55 and an honorary trus- 
tee ever since. 

He leaves his wife, the former Elizabeth L. de 
Veyrac. His first wife, Margaret Johnston is 
deceased. Sons John and Edward, daughters 
Anne Greene and Jean Weaver, 21 grandchild- 
ren and eight great-grandsons survive. 


1909 


Irene Merrick Stimson, March 10 in Pomona, 
Calif. She was born Dec. 7, 1886, in Cleveland, 
the daughter of Richard L. and Dr. Eliza (John- 
son 1879) Merrick. Her grandmother was Dr. 
Myra King Merrick, the first woman physician 
west of the Alleghenies and the first woman 
physician to practice in Ohio. Her great- 
grandmother was Eliza L. (Townsend 1844-45) 
Johnson. 

Mrs. Stimson did undergraduate study at 
Wellesley, Zurich University and Oberlin, and 
then taught high school English, French and 
German in Ashland, Ky. 

She was past president of the Central New 
York Oberlin Club and past vice president of 
the Oberlin Alumni Association. 

Her husband, James (Academy 1898-99, 
1901-04), was an engineer for Crucible Steel 


Co. of America, located in Syracuse. Following 
his death, Mrs. Stimson moved to California. 
For the last 12 years, she lived in a retirement 
home in Claremont. 

She leaves son Richard, daughter Margaret 
Farnsworth ‘38, three granddaughters and 
nine great-grandchildren. 


1910 


Chauncey B. Smythe, June 17 at his home in 
Elyria. He succeeded his father as president of 
the Thew Shovel Co. in 1945 and had been 
retired since 1964. Mr. Smythe attended Ober- 
lin 1906-07 and then studied at Case for two 
years. He graduated from M.I.T. in 1911. 


1911 


Esther Robson Bowen, May 12, in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Born April 7, 1890, in Hoosic Falls, 
N.Y., she married William Spencer Bowen ‘10 
in his home in Honolulu and continued to live 
there for several years before returning to 
New York where he obtained an engineering 
degree from Columbia. Later, they moved to 
Westfield, N.J., where they spent the rest of 
their married life. Mr. Bowen was a mechanical 
engineer and inventor for Bowen Engineering 
Corp. 

Mrs. Bowen was active in the YWCA and 
during WWII she became treasurer of its na- 
tional board. In this capacity she carried the 
major responsibility for the USO facilities sup- 
ported by the YWCA. She was made honorary 
trustee of YWCA in 1965. 

She moved to a retirement home in St. 
Petersburg in 1971 to be near her son. She was 
preceded in death by her husband in 1958, her 
younger daughter, Jean Kepler ’41,in 1971 and 
a brother, Robert ‘08. She leaves her older 
daughter, Elizabeth Morse ‘35, son William, 
seven grandchildren including David Morse 
‘62 and ten great-grandchildren. 


S. Gladys Chute Mears, Aug. 4 in Palo Alto, 
following a short illness. Born Oct. 14, 1889, in 
Northboro, Mass., she co-founded the Penin- 
sula School in Menlo Park in the 1920's. She 
taught at the State School for Dependent 
Children in Owatonna, Minn., 1911-13 and 
then became a settlement worker in New York 
City fora year. She was alsoa music teacher at 
the Peninsula School. 

Her husband, Eliot, was professor of economic 
geography at Stantord trom 1921 until his 
death in 1946. Mrs. Mears was very active in 
music and cultural events at Stanford, was a 
member of the Music Guild, the Historical 
Society and the Women’s Faculty Club. 

She leaves three daughters including Helen 
Gibson ’37, a sister, Helen Lightner ‘02, 12 
grandchildren and seven great-grandchildren. 
Her brother, Charles Chute ‘04 and sisters 
Marion Bradley ‘08 and Anne Metcalf ‘16 are 
deceased. 


Gladys Reublin Podley, k, Aug. 16 in Elyria, 
her lifelong residence. She taught kindergarten 
in Elyria and Lorain and was a member of the 
Lorain County Historical Society, D.A.R. and 
the YWCA. Her first marriage to Hoyt Kaley 
ended in divorce. Her second husband, Max 
Podley, died in 1975. He was an assistant secre- 
tary for Lorain County Savings & Trust Co. 
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Rev. Stanley W. Wright, Feb. 21 in Syracuse. 
He was born June 28, 1886, in Eldredville, Pa. 
He was graduated from Houghton Seminary in 
1910 and received the A.B. a year later from 
Oberlin. In 1913, he was ordained at Hague, 
N.Y. He served pastorates in the Rochester 
Conference of the Wesleyan Church in Penn- 
sylvania and New York. He taught at Central 
Wesleyan Methodist College in Central, S.C., 
three years and was president of the college 
1919-20. He was associate professor of biblical 
literature and public speaking and dean of men 
at Houghton College 1929-43. He leaves his 
son, Kenneth, and daughters Florence Dun- 
can, Margaret Rathbun, Reita Clark and Alice 
Herbert. His wife, the former Edna Bedford, 
died in 1963. 


1912 


M. Gertrude Price Burt, April 17 in Albion, 
Neb. She was born Feb. 16, 1885. She attended 
the Conservatory 1908-09 and then taught 
piano privately and was organist at her church 
in Albion for many years. Her husband, Roy, is 
deceased. Their son, John, survives. Wilbur A. 
Price ‘49, professor of pianoforte, is a nephew. 


1913 


Edith Morrison Biery, Jan. 27 in Austin, Tex. 
Born March 18, 1890, in Ada, Ohio, she was a 
high school teacher in Arcadia and Bluffton, 
Ohio. She married Clarence A. Biery, Aug. 2, 
1917. She leaves daughters Beverly McKen- 
dree ‘48 and Roberta Biery ‘42. 


C. Tracy LaCost, May 27 in Denver where he 
and his wife (Alice Powers ‘13) had resided for 
the past seven years. 

He was born in Bryan, Ohio, Aug. 23, 1891, 
and owned a wholesale lumber yard and oper- 
ated retail yards in Toledo, Fostoria, Fremont 
and Genoa, Ohio. He also founded the Genoa 
Savings and Loan Association and was vice 
president and a director. 

Mr. LaCost was a member of Windsor Gar- 
dens Optimist Club (Denver), Genoa Masonic 
Lodge 437 and Toledo Consistory. In 1953-58 
he was president of the Class of 1913. He was 
president of the Oberlin Alumni Club in Toledo 
1959-62. 

He leaves his wife whom he married in Sep- 
tember 1913, three daughters, 13 grandchild- 
renand 13 great-grandchildren. His father was 
Charles Truman LaCost ‘90 and his mother 
(Grace Wilcox) attended the Academy 1887-88 
and the College 1888-89. 


Walter C. Schafer, B.D., May 14 in Litchfield 
(Conn.) Hospital. He had worked in Hartford, 
Conn., for the Family Service Society as a 
counselor for the aged since 1958. He began his 
career as pastor at a church in Ironton, Ohio, 
and then moved on to Wauseon for two years 
and Iowa State U., for seven, where he served 
as student pastor. He left the ministry in 1924 
to take a succession of jobs in social work. He 
was executive director for the Charity Organi- 
zation Society in Hartford, regional director 
for the New York State Relief Administration, 
and supervisor for City Welfare in Hartford. 

Mr. Schafer was born July 6, 1886, in Detroit. 
He leaves his wife, the former Grace Warner 
Lemmon whom he married in 1913. He also 
leaves his children, Charles, Lawrence and 
Mrs. Gretchen Skelley. 
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Amy Hale Golder, June 5 at a nursing home in 
Concord, N.H., where she had been incapaci- 
tated since December 1972. 

She was born in Rindge, N.H., March 8, 
1888. She majored in botany and was a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. She taught grade school in 
Rindge before enrolling at Oberlin and she 
taught biology and general science at the high 
school in Westerly, R.I., before serving in the 
lab at Ft. Devens Base Hospital in 1918-19. 

After working as a lab technician at Newton 
(Mass.) General Hospital, she enrolled at Col- 
umbia U. in 1926 and received the A.M. in 
health education in 1926. She then taught biol- 
ogy and health education at Keene (N.H.) and 
Hyannis (Mass.) normal schools. 

She married Arthur Lee Golder, a Congre- 
gational minister, in 1929. After his death in 
1942, Mrs. Golder became a lab technician at 
O'Riley General Hospital in Springfield, Mo., 
in 1944-45. Later she was a medical technolo- 
gist at Peterborough (now Mondnock) Hospi- 
tal in New Hampshire. 

She leaves two half brothers and a half 
sister. 


Howard H. Husted, March 31 at Smithville- 
Western Care Center, near Wooster, Ohio. He 
was born March 21, 1890, in Troy, Ohio, but 
spent his youth in Oberlin. He was the son of 
Daniel (Academy 1880-83) and Elizabeth Hurl- 
burt (Academy 1883-85) Husted. Mr. Husted 
married Edith Knapp ‘14 in 1917 and they 
moved to Youngsville, Pa., where he operated 
Equitable Life, a general insurance agency, for 
40 years. 

He was a member of many civic organiza- 
tions, including Youngsville Kiwanis and Amer- 
ican Legion. 

After his wife died in 1973, he sold his home 
in Pennsylvania and moved to Wooster to live 
with his daughter, Betty, who survives. He 
also leaves sons Warren and Theodore, sisters 
Anne Deeter ‘17 and Edith Husted ‘15, six 
grandchildren and five great-grandchildren. 
His granddaughter, Rev. Karen P. Husted, 
assisted the pastor at the funeral service. 


1915 


Charles Howard Muse, April 12 in Pittsburgh 
where he was a salesman for the Crown Coal & 
Coke Co. for many years. He was born in 
Rochester, Pa., the son of Cora Banks 1883-85. 
He leaves his wife, Elizabeth, son Charles Jr., 
daughter Elizabeth Austin, brother A.B. Muse, 
sister Ann L. Muse ‘16 and six grandchildren. 


Laura Root Vickery, March 5 in Buffalo, N.Y. 
She was office secretary for a wholesale seed 
company in Connecticut until 1917 when she 
returned to Ohio to become financial secretary 
for Dr. George Crile in Cleveland. During 
WWI, Mrs. Vickery managed a dispatch office 
in New York City where books were packed 
and shipped to soldiers overseas. Her brother, 
Arthur ‘15, and Merritt Vickery ‘15 were 
among the soldiers she saw at that time, en 
route to or from Air Corps service. In 1922, she 
and Mr. Vickery were married and he practiced 
law in Cleveland. He died in 1954. 

For several years, Mrs. Vickery was secre- 
tary for the Lakewood YWCA, retiring in 
1958. During WWII, she was secretary for the 
head of Selective Service in northern Ohio. 

Mrs. Vickery was born Sept. 24, 1892, in N. 
Tonawanda, N.Y. She leaves son Thomas and 


two grandchildren. Her brother and her sister, 
Alice Hiestand ‘19, are deceased. 


Helen Hudson Whiting, Dec. 15, 1978, in Win- 
chester, Va., where an April 15, 1978, editorial 
in the Evening Star noted that her life during the 
past 44 years was “a testimony to others in 
how a person should, and can, serve his fellow 
man. 

Mrs. Whiting was born in Pittsburgh, March 
22, 1892. She graduated from the Oberlin 
Academy in 1911 and majored in English litera- 
ture at the College. She was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

Prior to her marriage in 1920, she worked in 
department store advertising and research 
except that from June 1918 to March 1919 she 
was a student nurse in the Army. While serv- 
ing at Walter Reed Hospital, she met Maj. 
Edgar M. Whiting who was recovering froma 
severe wound. He was a career officer in the 
cavalry and after their marriage they lived at 
Army bases until he retired as a lieutenant 
colonel in 1934. He died in 1938. 

Mrs. Whiting was editor emeritus of the 
American Boxwood Bulletin. She was editor from 
1966 to 1976 and assistant editor and co-editor 
from 1963 to 1966. A boxwood “sport” (Buxus 
microphylla var. compacta) was named for her in 
1974. 

She had been a member of the Handley 
Library Board since 1960. She was a charter 
member of the Winchester-Frederick Histori- 
cal Society. She was an active member of 
Christ Episcopal Church and her prize-winning 
needlepoint work included the seat on the 
bishop’s chair at the church and a kneeler done 
upon request for the National Cathedral in 
Washington. 

In 1976 she helped her neighbors block an 
attempt to rezone their street for doctors’ 
offices. 

Mrs. Whiting leaves a daughter, six sons, 18 
grandchildren and seven great-grandchildren. 
A son, Richard, died in 1949. Four of her sons 
served in World War II and two of them were 
recalled to active duty in the Korean War. The 
two younger sons were also in Korea and one 
of them also served in Vietnam. 

As noted in the article on Page 27, Mrs. Whit- 
ing’s great-great grandfather founded Hud- 
son, Ohio, in 1800 and was also a founder of 
Western Reserve U. Her grandparents were 
Oberlin graduates and staff members. Her 
father graduated from Oberlin in 1867 and his 
education was interrupted when he fought in 
the Civil War. Her brother William, who at- 
tended the Academy, died in 1964, and her 
brother Henry ‘18 was killed in France in 1918. 


1916 


Ethel Kulp Abberger, Aug. 26, 1978. She was 
born Dec. 13, 1893, in Buffalo. After gradua- 
tion, she taught in Williamsville High School 
and then went to the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy, receiving a certificate in 
1918. She became a probation officer for the 
Juvenile Protective Assoc. in Chicago while liv- 
ing at the Hull House and after a year moved to 
New London, Conn., where she was a child 
welfare worker for the Children’s Aid Society. 
In 1920, she married William Abberger, who 
was president of Kulp-Waco Corp., a hauling 
and rigging firm. He died Jan. 16, 1965, in Buf- 
falo. Mrs. Abberger was a former vice presi- 
dent, secretary/treasurer for the Oberlin Alum- 
ni Assoc. of Western N.Y. She was also district 
chairman of the Buffalo Community Chest 
1937-39. She leaves sons William and Roger. 
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Homer Crain, Feb. 18 in Akron, after a three- 
month illness. After receiving the Mus.B., he 
taught one year at Baker U. in Baldwin, Kan. 
For the next four years, he taught violin and 
harmony and conducted the Wooster Orches- 
tral Society at the College of Wooster. From 
1924 until his retirement in 1963, he was 
owner and manager of H.E. Crain Insurance 
Co. in Akron. President of the Akron Life 
Underwriters Association in 1940 and presi- 
dent of the Akron Insurance Board in 1944, he 
was also a member of Kiwanis and the Akron 
City Club. He served overseas in WWI and was 
a member of the War Production Board 1943- 
45. Born Dec. 6, 1894, in Peoria, he leaves sons 
William and Robert and five grandchildren. His 
wife, the former Irene Sadler ‘18, died in 1975. 


Earl W. Dredge, Feb. 23 at Baylor Hospital, 
Dallas, Tex., of a heart attack. Former presi- 
dent and co-founder of Baker Laboratories, an 
infant food manufacturing company in Cleve- 
land, he retired after 27 years when the com- 
pany was sold out in 1965. 

After graduating from Oberlin, he was a 
salesman for Goodyear in Akron and then vice 
president and sales manager of the Electric 
Vulcanizing Rubber Co., Cleveland. Before 
founding Baker Laboratories, he was store 
manager for the Burrows Brothers Co. for ten 
years. 

Born Oct. 30, 1893, in Springfield, Ohio, he 
is survived by a son, David, daughter Helen 
Reynolds, two grandchildren and a great- 
grandchild. 


1917 


Walter H. Riley, B.D., March 14 in Kennett 


Square, Pa. While he was a student, he served 
the Congregational church in North Olmsted. 
Later, he held pastorates at churches in Ne- 
braska, South Dakota and Texas. He retired in 
1960 and had lived in Pennsylvania since 1964. 

He received the Ph.B. from Kansas City U. in 
1912 anda diploma from the Dillenbeck School 
of Oratory. He was past president of the Public 
Welfare Society in Columbus, Neb. He leaves 
his wife, Frances, sons Lyman ‘40 and Wallace, 
and daughter Dorothy Laird. Son Lee ’35 is 
deceased. 


1918 


Rensselaer R. (Dick) Johnson, June 19 in Lafa- 


yette, La., at the home of his son, R.R. Johnson 
Jr. He had lived in Largo, Fla., since his retire- 
ment as controller of Society National Bank in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1959. 

Mr. Johnson was born in Burlington, Pa., 
March 10, 1895. He attended Houghton Col- 
lege for his freshman and sophomore years and 
he was in the Army from November 1917 to 
December 1918. Although designated an hon- 
orary war member of the class, he returned to 
Oberlin and received his degree in 1919. 

He taught math and science at Amherst 
(Ohio) and Rocky River high schools before 
taking a job at the Union Trust Co. in Cleve- 
land in 1923. 

In addition to his son, Mr. Johnson leaves his 
wife (Helen Alford ‘20) whom he married in 
1923, three granddaughters and three great- 
grandchildren. 


Florence B. Kelly, Jan. 12 in Alice Hyde Nurs- 
ing Home, Malone, N.Y. She was born April 
23, 1888, in N. Bangor, N.Y., and taught in 
rural schools in Brushton, N.Y. before attend- 
ing Oberlin. After graduation, she was dean of 
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women and taught English at Houghton Col- 
lege. She later taught English at high schools in 
Chautauqua and Beacon, N.Y. She joined the 
Malone high school staff in 1931 as a teacher 
and later became librarian until her retirement 
in 1953. Miss Kelly was the author of Our 
Covered Bridge, published in 1965 by Carlton 
Press. It is a fictional biography of her grand- 
father Marshall Kelly’s family life on a farm in 
upper New York State at the turn of the 
century. 


Marianne Kirk Quinton, Feb. 20 at Albany 
Medical Center Hospital. She was born Dec. 
26, 1896, in Cleveland and taught Latin and 
English in Perry and Fremont, Ohio, high 
schools. On June 22, 1921, she and John Quin- 
ton, an Episcopal clergyman, were married by 
President King in Talcott Hall. Mrs. Quinton 
continued teaching as a substitute until 1959. 
After retirement, they moved to Daytona 
Beach, Fla., but decided to move to Delmar, 
N.J., in 1968 to be closer to their children. In 
1971, the Rev. Mr. Quinton died. Surviving are 
daughters Katherine Hauser ‘43, Marianne 
Carveth and seven grandchildren. 


1919 


Alberta Peck Gibb, April 11 in Vero Beach, 


Fla., of a heart condition. She and Don Gibb 
‘19, a chemist for Dow Chemical Co., were 
married in 1920. After 35 years, in Midland, 
Mich. they moved to Florida where Mr. Gibb 
was a sales consultant for Dow and has since 
retired. Mrs. Gibb was born Sept. 4, 1897, in 
Austin, Ill. She taught piano privately for many 
years. She leaves her husband and children 
Alice, Sarah, John and Arnold. 


Clara Ingalls Smith, Feb. 3 in Straub Hospital, 
Honolulu. She was born Feb. 14, 1894, in Jaluit, 
Marshall Islands. After studying at the Acad- 
emy, she attended the College 1915-18. She 
married Ronald Q. Smith 18 and they moved 
to Honolulu where he was chemist and later 
president of Pacific Chemical and Fertilizer Co. 
Mrs. Smith taught art at Leilehua High School 
and grammar school. In 1931, she graduated 
from the University of Hawaii. 

She was active in the AAUW, the Hawaii 
Women’s chapter of Freedom Foundation at 
Valley Forge and the Aloha chapter of the 
D.A.R.In 1945, she was president of the Hono- 
lulu chapter of the Oberlin Alumni Associa- 
tion. During WWII, she was an assistant clerk 
in the censorship office of the War Department. 

She leaves her husband, sons Quentin and 
Earl, eight grandchildren and five great-grand- 
children. Her sister, Martha ’20, is deceased. 


Mildred Fellows Zimmerman, k, May 16 in 
Youngstown, Ohio, of a heart ailment. She 
retired in 1955 after 36 years asa teacher in the 
Youngstown schools. Her first husband, Atty. 
John Horton, died in 1957. She married phar- 
macist Walter Zimmerman in 1961 and he died 
in 1975. She leaves stepsons Walter Jr. and 
Lawrence. 


1921 


re ee 
Carroll C. Daniels, May 5 in Penn Yan, N.Y., 
his residence since 1923 when he began his 
career 48 acontractor and builder. He had been 
a partner in Allison and Daniels Roofing and 
Siding Co. since 1933. 

After Mr. Daniels graduated from Oberlin, 
he enrolled at Union Theological Seminary but 


was compelled to leave in 1924 when his father 
died. He later chose to pursue a career in con- 
tracting because of his experience as a master 
electrician in the Signal Corps during WWI. 

Mr. Daniels was active in the Methodist 
Church, member of the American Legion, past 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, former 
chairman of the executive committee for the 
Keuka College trustees and past president of 
the trustees at the Soldiers and Sailors Memor- 
ial Hospital. He was elected Rotarian of the 
Year in 1972 and became a Paul Harris Fellow 
in 1978. 

He was born Feb. 26, 1895, in Caneadea, 
N.Y. He leaves his wife, Ursula Wilder ‘23, sons 
Theodore ’47, David ’55 and William, daughter 
Sally Dike ‘52 and 12 grandchildren. 


Mildred Ingersoll, Oct. 7, 1978, in Phoenix. 
She was born Feb. 12, 1898, in South Dayton, 
N.Y., and taught French and history in Frank- 
linville, Trumansburg, Riverhead, and Dun- 
dee, N.Y. She later taught piano in Laramie, 
Wyo. 


Eva Pauly Johnson, Dec. 4 in Norris, Tenn., of 
myelofibrosis. Born in Lorain, Ohio, Oct. 24, 
1899, she was a Lorain High School teacher 
from 1921 until her marriage in 1925 to Ray- 
mond Wright Johnson ’21 who survives. She 
also leaves daughters Jean Crouse ‘49 and 
Marilyn Stainker and four grandchildren. 


1922 


Rev. Dr. Harold N. Skidmore, May 11 at Char- 
lotte Hungerford Hospital, Torrington, Conn., 
after a brief illness. He was born in Oldbury, 
England, Feb. 12, 1898, andcame tothe U‘S. in 
1907, settling in Michigan where his father, 
Nathaniel Skidmore, became a home mission- 
ary of the Michigan Congregational Confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Skidmore served at the Congregational 
Church in Norwalk, Ohio, while he was at- 
tending the Graduate School of Theology. He 
married Clarice Horn ‘23 in 1925 and received 
the B.D. a year later. His first pastorate was in 
Holliston, Mass., at the First Congregational 
Church. He was pastor of South Church in 
Grand Rapids from 1931 to 1941 when he 
became superintendent of the ministers of 
Michigan Congregational Christian Confer- 
ence. After 19 years, he became secretary of 
the pension board and the ministerial relief 
division of the Congregational Christian 
Churches in New York City. He resigned in 
1967 and moved to Lakeside, where he served 
as interim pastor in area churches. 

Mr. Skidmore received the honorary D.D. 
from Defiance in 1941 and the honorary LL.D. 
from Olivet in 1961. 

He leaves his wife, sons Edward and Cyril, 
two grandchildren, two great-grandchildren, 
brother Cyril and sister Dorothy Everett. 


1923 


Fred A. Dudley, April 13 in Mount Angel, Ore. 
He was emeritus professor of English at Wash- 
ington State where he taught from 1946 to 
1966. He also taught 14 years at Iowa State and 
six years at Morehead. 

Throughout his career Mr. Dudley did ex- 
tensive editorial work for various literary pub- 
lications. He was associate editor and, later, 
editor of Research Studies, a Washington State U. 
publication. He was also on the editorial board 
for West Virginia University’s Victorian Poetry, a 
consulting editor for Style, published by U. of 
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Arkansas, and was contributing editor for the 
Phi Kappa Phi Journal. 

Prof. Dudley received the M.A. from Col- 
umbia in 1930 and the Ph.D. from Iowa in 
1939. He was born Sept. 1, 1901, in Corfu, N.Y. 

He leaves daughters Janice Baldwin and 
Eleanor Arentzen, sisters Mrs. Lee Ferry ‘26 
and Mrs. S.S. Obenshain and seven grand- 
children. His wife, Annabel Jean Scott ’24, died 
in 1971. 


Douglas Haskell, Aug. 12 in Lake Placid (N.Y.) 
Hospital. He was an editor, critic and writer on 
architecture. His influence as an architectural 
journalist became widespread when he was 
with Architectural Forum (1949-64), a publication 
of Time Inc. 

Although he majored in political science, Mr. 
Haskell’s interest in architecture began while 
he was a student. After graduation he became 
editor of the National Student Forum and then 
assistant editor for Creative Art. Following the 
publication of a long article about Frank Lloyd 
Wright in 1928, Mr. Haskell joined Architectural 
Record, a professional magazine published by 
F.W. Dodge, now a division of McGraw-Hill 
Inc. A year later he began free-lance writing, 
contributing articles to Architectural Record and 
other publications. At a time when only special- 
ized journals were concerned with architec- 
ture, Mr. Haskell wrote a monthly column for 
The Nation. 

In 1943, he returned to Architectural Record as 
senior associate editor and six years later 
joined Architectural Forum (regarded as the lead- 
ing American architecture journal). He was 
promoted to editor in 1955, a position he held 
until his retirement in 1964. 

Mr. Haskell lectured at many colleges and 
universities including Pratt, M.I.T. and Ober- 
lin. He was a board member of the New York 
Contributor’s Architectural Forum, New York 
National Arts Club and the Citizen’s Union. He 
was also a member of the advisory panel to 
President Eisenhower’s commission and was 
on President Kennedy’s and President John- 
son’s council on Pennsylvania Ave. redevelop- 
ment. 

Although he was not anarchitect, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects admitted him in 
1953 as a corporate member and in 1962, as a 
fellow. He received a medal from the Institute 
in 1978 for his efforts to inspire and influence 
the profession through his writing. He received 
the honorary D.F.A. from Oberlin in 1961. 

Although occupied with architecture, Mr. 
Haskell was also involved with outdoor recrea- 
tion. He and his wife, the former Helen Lacey 
'23, were co-directors of Camp Treetops, near 
Lake Placid, where they owned a summer 
home. Mr. Haskell was also a member of the 
American Camp Association and the Adiron- 
dack Mt. Club. He and Mrs. Haskell were 
alumni presidents of the Class of 1923 from 
1973 to 1978. 

He was born June 27, 1899, in Monastir, 
Turkey, the son of missionaries Edward B.’91t 
and Martha Miller ‘93 and grandson of Henry 
C. Haskell 52-3 Academy. He leaves his wife, 
four brothers including Edward F. ’29, sisters 
Margaret Havens ‘18, Eldora Spiegelberg ‘38 
and Martha Palmer. His brother, James ‘15, is 
deceased. 


Esther Metcalf Janney, k, March 30 in Cooley 
Dickinson Hospital, Northampton, Mass., after 
a stroke. Born Sept. 25, 1903, in St. Anthony 
Park, Minn., she was the daughter of Harlan 
Paul Metcalf ‘89 and the former Czarina 
(Rena) H. Goldsbury (Academy 1890-91, 1892- 
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94). She married Richard Janney, June 23, 
1927. Years later, after a lengthy illness, Mrs. 
Janney moved to Oberlin to live with her sister, 
Ethel Curtis ‘23. They moved to Shutesbury, 
Mass., in 1972 to be nearer their children. Mrs. 
Janney leaves her son, Harlan T., daughters 
Esther Zeller and Sally Holcomb, sister Ethel 
and a brother, Harlan G. Metcalf ‘21. 


Irene Vaigl] Merrill, April 4 in Huron Road 
(Cleveland) Hospital after a stroke. Former 
organist for 35 years at First Church of the 
Brethren in Cleveland Heights, Mrs. Merrill 
also gave private music lessons. She attended 
Oberlin 1919-20 and was a member of the 
Music Guild. Her husband, Reginald, a profes- 
sional musician, died in 1966. 


Dorothea Jones Thomas, Aug. 21 in Oberlin, 
following a brief illness. Born Dec. 9, 1903, in 
Oberlin, she took courses at the Conservatory 
1917-19 and 1922-23. She was a member of 
First Baptist Church, the Friendship Guild and 
Missionary Society of the church. She was a 
member of the Allen Memorial Hospital Auxil- 
iary and worked the past two years in the hos- 
pital gift shop. She was formerly director of the 
Oberlin League of Women Voters. 

Mrs. Thomas bought Parker’s Grocery, 138 
E. Lorain St., in 1947 and ran the business for 
four years. Her husband, Robert S. ‘23, was 
Oberlin’s sixth Distinguished Community 
Service Award recipient. He is a former Lorain 
Journal reporter, city councilman and city man- 
ager and is active with senior citizen groups. 

Mrs. Thomas also leaves a daughter, Helen 
Woodson ‘46, son Don ’52-3gr, four grand- 
children, two great-grandchildren, a brother 
and a sister. 


Elizabeth Washburn Yeager, Aug. 21, 1978, in 
Sarasota, Fla. She was born May 18, 1901, in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and returned to that area 
after graduation to teach phys. ed. and English 
at Wyoming Seminary. She married Dr. Clark 
H. Yeager in 1927 and they spent 12 years of 
foreign medical service for the Rockefeller 
Foundation in Borneo, Singapore, Siam, Man- 
ila and Rio de Janeiro. Mrs. Yeager taught Eng- 
lish at the University of the Philippine Islands. 
When they returned to the States, Dr. Yeager 
worked at Johns Hopkins. 

Mrs. Yeager was a former treasurer and vice 
president of the Women’s Board of St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Manila and a member of the Wom- 
en’s City Club Board in Baltimore. 

“She leaves her brother, Alexander Wash- 
burn ‘22. 


1924 


pel Ce Gs ee ee a ee eet et 
Margaret Gannaway Riggs, July 20, 1978. She 
was born Sept. 11, 1899, in Chamberlain, S.D., 
and studied at U. Minn. for two years before 
enrolling at Oberlin. After receiving the Mus.B., 
she taught music and was music supervisor at 
public schools in Whiting, Iowa, and Weiser, 
Idaho. She married John Jenness in 1929. A 
newspaper editor in Boise, he died in 1938 and 
Mrs. Riggs worked in the newspaper office as a 
clerk for a few years after his death. 

She later married Dr. George E. Riggs who 
was chief surgeon and medical director for the 
Veterans Administration. After his death in 
1956, Mrs. Riggs studied for an elementary 
school certificate at Northeastern State Teach- 
ers’ College in Tahlequah, Okla. She then 
returned to teaching at Muskogee Public 


schools, from which she retired some 10 years 
later. 

She leaves sons John and Martin Jenness and 
a brother, Frank C. Gannaway ’26. 


1925 


Harriet Joslin Dickins, May 14 in Boynton 
Beach, Fla. She was born Oct. 26, 1902, in 
Amsterdam, N.Y. She taught piano for a year 
at a private school in Kentucky after gradua- 
tion from Oberlin. For several years, she took 
private piano study during the winter months 
in New York City. During the summers, she 
and her roommate, Elizabeth Wilcox ‘24, drove 
over the then “washboard” roads to California 
and did graduate work at U.S.C. 

Mrs. Dickins initiated piano classes in the 
public schools in her home town. 

She married Fremont Dickins, a civil engi- 
neer, in 1932 and they moved to Utica, N.Y., 
and later acquired a home in Florida. Her hus- 
band died in 1969. 

Mrs. Dickins leaves a sister and a niece, 
Kathryn Joslin Lemmerman 46. Another niece, 
Margo Joslin Allen ‘42, died May 23. 


1926 


Nancy Houston Crowell, May 13 in her home 
in Oberlin after a heart attack. Before she 
retired in 1970, she taught history ten years in 
the Oberlin junior high school. She had moved 
to the area after her husband, Truman, died in 
1955. For two years, she taught at the Welling- 
ton junior high. 

Mrs. Crowell began teaching in 1928, after 
she received the M.A. in art history from Ober- 
lin. She taught in Sandwich, Ill., for two years 
and then married her husband, who was an 
attorney. She returned to teaching in Lakeside, 
Mich., in 1954. 

Mrs. Crowell was born June 9, 1904, in Chi- 
cago. In the 1950’s she did further study in 
education at Michigan State and Emmanuel 
Missionary College. She was active in the 
Oberlin Women’s Club, the AAUW and the 
Allen Memorial Hospital Auxiliary. 

Surviving are sons Peter and Truman (Tim), 
daughters Debby Murvash and Elizabeth Mas- 
sey and six grandchildren. 


1927 


Katherine Stenger Askew, March 20 in Buf- 
falo General Hospital after a short illness. The 
daughter of missionaries, Seth and Minnie 
Stenger, she was born July 13, 1905, in Coo- 
noor, South India. At age 12 she was sent toa 
boarding school in the States. 

She received the A.B. in 1927 and the Mus.B. 
from the Conservatory in 1928 and then taught 
history of music and theory at Vassar for two 
years. In 1931, she married Wilson Askew. 
They moyed to Skaneateles, N.Y., where Mrs. 
Askew taught piano privately. She was also 
active in recitals and chamber music concerts. 

She was organist and choir director at sev- 
eral Central New York churches, including St. 
James Episcopal and the First Presbyterian 
churches in Skaneateles and St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Church in Auburn. 

She was a member of many church organiza- 
tions, the Skaneateles Music Society and the 
Audubon Society. 

Mrs. Askew leaves her son, Peter, and two 
granddaughters, a sister, Margaret Engelhart 
‘29, and brothers Elbert and Bruce. Mr. Askew 
died in 1957. 


Eleanor Robertson Bailey, March 7 in Frank- 
lin, N.H., of a stroke. In February 1978, she 
moved from Greensboro, N.C., to the Peabody 
Home in Franklin to be nearer her daughter, 
Annette Weidner. Mrs. Bailey was a library 
accountant for Guilford College in Greensboro 
1950-77. Earlier she taught English and Latin 
in Clarion City, Pa., and was program director 
for the YWCA in Lancaster, Pa. 

Born July 10, 1905, in Angola, Ind., she mar- 
ried Harold Bailey, a professor at Guilford and 
head of the education department. He died in 
1976. Mrs. Bailey’s grandmother, Cordilia 
Dayton Robertson, attended Oberlin 1856-57. 
Mrs. Bailey leaves a daughter and three grand- 
children. 


Franklin Dale, May 30 in Pekin, Ill. He retired 
in 1968 after 39 years in education, the final 25 
of which were as a high school teacher and 
counselor in the Peoria public schools. He 
received the Boy Scouts’ Silver Beaver Award 
Ine O52. 

Mr. Dale was born Dec. 11, 1903, in Evan- 
ston, Ill. He received the M.A. from North- 
western in 1935. His wife, Gladys Clark whom 
he married in 1930, died in 1967. He married 
Minnie Wake in July 1972 and she died Jan. 31, 
1973. He leaves son John F., a sister and four 
grandchildren. Two brothers are deceased. 


James Lipkey, Jan. 31 in Sun City, Ariz., his 
residence since his retirement in 1970. He 
worked for the S.S. Kresge Co. for 42 years in 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky and West 
Virginia, starting in the stockroom and pro- 
gressing through floorman, assistant manager, 
manager and superintendent of stores. 

He was past president of the Peru, Ind., 
Rotary Club. 

Born Sept. 6, 1904, in Bluffton, Ind., he was 
the son of Adelaide Hatfield who attended the 
College 1901-03. Mr. Lipkey is survived by his 
wife, Freda, brother William and sister Vere 
Kemp ‘29. 


Walter E. Simmons, Jan. 18 in Ft. Lauderdale. 
He retired in 1970 as corporate director and 
senior vice president of merchandising and 
expansion for the J.L. Hudson Co. in Detroit. 
He began working for Hudson in 1928 in the 
store’s research department and was rapidly 
promoted to director. Further promotion led 
him to fashion division manager in 1945 and 
vice president in 1950. 

Mr. Simmons had served on the board of the 
Better Business Bureau of Detroit since 1956 
and was board chairman and chairman of the 
executive committee for the past five years. He 
was chairman of the Friends Committee for 
Greenfield Village and the Henry Ford Muse- 
um,aconsultant for the development program 
of the two museums, a board member of the 
Friends of the American Wing of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts and a member of the board of 
directors of Widener Place Fund Inc. He was 
also director of First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. 

He was born Sept. 26, 1905, in Willard, Ohio. 
He attended Oberlin 1923-25 and received the 
A.B. from Michigan in 1927. 

He is survived by his wife, Vera, son Walter 
E. II 60 and two grandchildren. 


Mary Dean Tellman, k, July 2, 1978, in Hol- 
land, Mich. She was retired head resident of 
Phelps Hall, a women’s dorm at Hope College. 
Earlier, she had taught at public schools in Hol- 
land and Palmyra, N.Y. She leaves daughters 
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Joan Robbert and Sally and a sister, Eunice 
Willis ‘25. Mrs. Tellman’s husband, Edwin T.,a 
physician in the U.S. Army, died during WWII. 


Charles L. Weislogel, April 22 at St. Vincent 
Health Center, Erie, Pa. A registered surveyor, 
he was president of his own company in Fair- 
view, Pa., where he was born March 17, 1905. 
His wife, the former Margaret Gerrish ‘25, 
worked with him in his office for many years. 
Mr. Weislogel attended Oberlin 1923-25. He 
leaves his wife, daughter Julia Newcomb, three 
grandchildren, four sisters and two brothers. 


1928 


Joel Dean, Feb. 14 at the Columbia-Presbyterian 


Medical Center, New York City, of a heart 
attack. He was a financial consultant and emer- 
itus professor of business economics at Co- 
lumbia. 

Born Oct. 5, 1906, in Vershire, Vt., he was 
the son of Eloise Partridge ‘90 and the grand- 
son of Joel (1864) and Aurelia (Chapman 1865) 
Partridge. 

He graduated from Pomona after attending 
Oberlin 1924-25. He received the M.B.A. from 
Harvard in 1929 and the Ph.D. from Chicago in 
1936 and taught three years at Indiana and 
nine at Chicago. He joined Columbia graduate 
school of business faculty in 1945 and taught 
business economics until his retirement in 1969. 

While a professor at Chicago, he established 
Joel Dean Associates, a firm of economic and 
financial consultants which later relocated in 
New York. In 1955, he created the Joel Dean 
Foundation which endows scholarships and 
supports research in managerial economics. 

Mr. Dean was also the author of Managerial 
Economics, published in 1951 by Prentice Hall 
and used as text in business schools and uni- 
versities. It received an award in 1953 from the 
American Marketing Association and is cur- 
rently in its ninth printing. His other books 
include The Management Counsel Profession, Capital 
Budgeting and Statistical Cost Analysis. He was 
working on The Cost of Capital at the time of his 
death. 

Mr. Dean leaves sons Joel Jr. 64 and Jurrien, 
daughters Gretchen and Gillian, sisters Virgi- 
nia Judson ‘32 and Frances Steffen ’30 and 
three grandchildren. 


Sarah Lewis Lowe, April 1 in Suburban Pavil- 
ion (North Randall, Ohio) Nursing Home, 
after a lengthy illness. She was born April 10, 
1906, in Shanghai. She received the B.S.L.S. 
from Western Reserve in 1929 and was librar- 
ian at the East Cleveland Public Library until 
1937. She married W. Russell Lowe, an agent 
for Aetna Insurance Co., and they lived in 
Solon, Ohio. Mrs. Lowe was a member of the 
Chagrin Valley Women’s Club, the Red Cross 
and the Community Fund. She leaves daughter 
Carol, son Ken, three grandchildren, sister 
Miriam Frick ‘19k and brothers Brackett ’16, 
Neil ‘18 and Charles ’26. Sister Alice Turcotte 
‘24 is deceased. 


Venus Ponader Musser, k, April 27. She retired 
from elementary school teaching in 1973 to 
work with her husband, Paul, in his shoe store 
in Bremen, Ind. Prior to their marriage in 1932, 
Mrs. Musser taught in the Mishawaka (Ind.) 
Public Schools. After 1956, she taught in the 
Bremen, Plymouth and Lakeville schools. 

Born May 13, 1907, she leaves her husband, 
daughter Barbara Martino, sons Tomand Jerry 
(twins), four grandsons, a granddaughter and 
three great-grandchildren. 
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Edith Maize Cornell, March 18 in Hillcrest 
Hospital, Cleveland. She was an elementary 
school teacher in Cleveland for 17 years. Dur- 
ing that time, she studied at Western Reserve 
and received the B.S. in music education in 
1938. She was a member of the Cecilian Musi- 
cal Club for 23 years, and a member of the 
National and Ohio Federated Music Associa- 
tion. Since 1935, she sang in the choir at 
Church of the Savior. She leaves her husband, 
Paul whom she married in 1940, and daughter 
Anne. 


Geraldine Hopkins Hubbard, June 19 in Man- 
assas, Va., after being stricken with a heart 
attack while visiting her son, Ned, in Nokes- 
ville, Va., en route home to Winter Park, Fla., 
after attending her 50th reunion in Oberlin. 

Mrs. Hubbard had previously visited her 
daughter, Nancy Cheshire ’58, in Tonawanda, 
N.Y. Graveside services were held June 23 at 
Westwood Cemetery in Oberlin. 

She was born in Toledo, Dec. 19, 1908, grad- 
uated cum laude and was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. She received the A.M. in history from 
Oberlin in 1931 and married Deane Hubbard 
‘28 in July 1931. Then she worked in the secre- 
tary’s office until November 1932, helping 
prepare for Oberlin’s centennial celebration. 

After Mr. Hubbard’s death in 1959, Mrs. 
Hubbard took training at Kenyon College to 
become an Episcopal parish assistant. From 
then until 1970 she was director of religious 
education at churches in Lewiston, Buffalo and 
Kenmore, N.Y. In 1962-63 she taught English 
and social studies in Youngstown, N.Y. 

Mrs. Hubbard had been a director of the 
AAUW in Winter Park-Orlando since 1972. 
She was president of the YWCA in Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., 1954-56 and a member of its board 
1964-70 after previously serving on the board 
for ten years in her earlier residence there. She 
also was on the boards of Planned Parenthood, 
Girl Scouts and Golden Agers in Niagara Falls. 

In addition to her son and daughter, she 
leaves two grandchildren. 


Margaret Shaw Jones, k, October 1978 in Jack- 
son, Mich. She taught school for several years 
after graduation, and then married Robert W. 
Jones in 1936. Mrs. Jones was a board member 
of the Crippled Children’s Society, Beta Sigma 
Phi, and the Women’s Club in Jackson. She 
leaves her husband who is the owner of Fuel 
Distributors Inc., son Steven, agrandsonanda 
brother, Rollin. 


William B. Tucker, M.D., May 27 while attend- 
ing his 50th reunion at Oberlin. He played a 
prominent role in developing studies and test- 
ing the efficacy and safety of anti-tuberculosis 
drugs. Since 1947 he had held concurrent posi- 
tions as university professor of medicine and 
chief of medical services at Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals in Minnesota, North Carolina 
and Florida. 

Dr. Tucker was born Aug. 17, 1905, in Pei- 
taiho, China, the son of Francis and Emma 
Boose Tucker who were medical missionaries 
in China for 39 years. He received the M.D. 
from U. Chicago in 1934 and taught medicine 
to under graduates at Bennington College and 
U. Minnesota and to medical students at Chi- 
cago, Minnesota and Duke. He left academia in 
1956 to become director of tuberculosis servi- 
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ces (1956-61) and director of medical services 
(1961-69) of the V.A. in Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Tucker's involvement with V.A. hospitals 
began in 1947 when he was chief of tuberculo- 
sis services in Minnesota and seven years later 
in North Carolina. Since 1970 he was semi- 
retired, working part time as consultant in 
pulmonary diseases for the Gainesville V.A. 
hospital and as professor of medicine at U. 
Florida. 

Former president of the American Thoracic 
Society (1960-61) and the American Lung 
Association (1970-71), Dr. Tucker received the 
National Tuberculosis Association’s Trudeau 
Medal for outstanding research in 1966. He 
became an honorary member of the Interna- 
tional Union Against Tuberculosis in 1975. 

He published many articles on respiratory 
diseases and was on the editorial board of the 
American Review of Tuberculosis and Pulmonary Dis- 
ease and the Journal of Chronic Diseases. 

He leaves daughter Sara ’68, son Kirby and 
brothers Dr. Arthur ’35 and Dr. Francis ’37. 
His wife, Sara Jones ‘28, died in 1968 and his 
sister, Dr. Margaret Tucker ‘29, died in 1975. 


1931 


Florence B. Ellis, Dec. 9 in Buffalo after a long 
illness. Born Jan. 23, 1909, she was the daugh- 
ter of Herbert A. Ellis ‘97. She worked for 
Beals, McCarthy & Rogers Inc. for many years. 
From 1961 to 1974, she worked in the office of 
the Investigative Division, Erie County Depart- 
ment of Social Services. 

Miss Ellis was an active member of the 
Alumni Club of Western New York. She was 
also a Sunday school teacher in the First United 
Methodist Church for many years. 

She leaves her brother, Paull F. ‘33. Their 
brother Charles ‘22 is deceased. 


Mildred E. Swearingen, April 14 at her home 
in Tallahassee. She retired from the faculty of 
Florida State College of Education as professor 
of educational management systems at the end 
of the fall quarter in 1977. 

Dr. Swearingen was born in Madison Lake, 
Minn., June 8, 1909, and was a teacher and 
principal at the elementary schools and the jun- 
ior high in Eagle Lake, Fla., until 1940 when she 
received the Ed.M. from Duke. After three 
years as general supervisor of instruction in 
the Polk County Schools she was elementary 
education consultant for the Florida State 
Dept. of Education in Tallahassee. 

She received the Ph.D. from Ohio State in 
1950 after joining the faculty at Florida State in 
1949. She was nationally recognized for her 
work in the area of supervision and curricu- 
lum. Under her leadership, Florida became one 
of the first states to initiate accreditation for 
elementary schools and Dr. Swearingen was 
credited with making initial accreditation visits 
and interim reviews involving 320 schools. 

She chaired the Florida Elementary Commit- 
tee on Evaluation (Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools) for eight years. While at 
Florida State, Dr. Swearingen presented pa- 
pers at many regional and state conferences. 
She was consultant for a number of Florida 
schools, for workshops in North Carolina and 
New York and for the Florida State Education 
Department curriculum guides. 
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Delphine Hughes Beals, May 31 at her home in 
Emlenton, Pa., where she was born peti. 3, 
1909. She attended the Conservatory for two 
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years and Toledo Commercial College in 1931- 
OZ 

In 1934 she married John H. Beals who died 
in 1976. She was a member of the choir at the 
United Methodist Church for many years, a 
charter member of the O.E.S. in Emlenton and 
a member of Civic Club. 

She leaves two children, both in Emlenton, 
two grandchildren and two sisters. Four broth- 
ers and two sisters are deceased. 
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Paul Ellis Horst, Feb. 26 in the John F. Kennedy 
Hospital, West Palm Beach, Fla., of an aortic 
aneurysm. 

He was born Jan. 25, 1912, in Dalton, Ohio, 
and attended public schools in Canton. After 
six years as salesman for Diebold Safe and Lock 
Co. in Canton, he went to Columbus as sales- 
man for Addressograph and then became an 
accountant for the National Electric Coil Co. In 
1949, he and his wife and children moved to 
Beaver Falls, Pa., where Mr. Horst became 
assistant to the president and later vice presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer of the Townsend 
Co., a division of Textron Inc. 

He took early retirement in 1971, made 
three 45-day trips to Europe and a five-month 
junket to the West Coast. He lived in Easton, 
Md., for two years and enjoyed his 21-ft. boat 
on Chesapeake Bay. He then tried his fishing 
skills while living in a house built in 1743 in 
Newport, R.I. Last August, the Horsts moved 
to Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Horst was director of the Alumni Fund 
in 1961 and 1962. He did various social work 
jobs in Beaver Falls and was president of the 
local YMCA and Mental Health Society. He 
was also president of the New Brighton school 
board. 

In addition to his wife, the former Dorothy 
Osborn ’33 whom he married in 1936, Mr. 
Horst leaves sons Thomas and John, daughters 
Katherine Modigliani ‘62 and Molly Raphael 
‘67 and three grandchildren. 


George S. Wood, Feb. 20 in Lima, Ohio, where 
he was born April 27, 1911. He was retired in 
1976 as vice president in charge of installment 
credit at Huntington First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Lima. He began working for 
the bank as an assistant cashier in 1946. Prior 
to that, he spent four years in the Army and 
had worked with investment loans as branch 
manager at The City Loan, Lima. 

Mr. Wood taught at the Ohio School of Con- 
sumer Credit at Kent State 1964-74 and also 
taught American Institute of Banking courses 
in credit administration, analyzing financial 
statements and installment credit. He served 
on the advisory board of the installment credit 
committee of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and the Ohio Bankers Association. 

He graduated from Wisconsin School of 
Banking in 1965 and completed a Columbia U. 
Credit Management program. 

In WWI, he was a captain in the Army coast 
artillery and later was a finance officer in the 
infantry. A former member of the Credit Man- 
agers Association, the Board of Directors of 
Lima Friends of Music and the Board of the 
Lima Symphony Orchestra (with which he 
played violin for many years), he was also a 
trustee of the Lima Convalescent Home. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Fran- 
ces Dimond, daughter Linda Teague and two 
grandsons. 
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Ruth Coates Roush, June 8 at Lakeside Hospi- 
tal, Cleveland, of cancer. She was the widow of 

ae J. Roush, cofounder of Roadway Express 
nc. 

Mrs. Roush was a patron of the arts for 
many years and played a major role in expand- 
ing Oberlin’s contemporary art collection. 
When she established the Ruth C. Roush Fund 
for Contemporary Art in 1968, President Carr 
told her, “the unusual strength that we now 
enjoy in our collection is in significant measure 
the result of your generous and understanding 
spirit.” In subsequent years, Mrs. Roush con- 
tributed many thousand of dollars, often ano- 
nymously, to further expand the collection. 

After her death it was revealed that she and 
her husband had been the leading donors 
($1,700,000) in the successful campaign to 
raise funds for the new wing of the Allen 
Memorial Art Building. The Roushes insisted 
on anonymity during their lifetimes. It also has 
been revealed that Mrs. Roush was the ano- 
nymous donor who made a $2 million chal- 
lenge grant to raise funds for the Akron Art 
Institute. 

Mrs. Roush’s interest in art began when she 
majored in fine arts at Oberlin. She and Ellen 
Johnson ‘33, emeritus professor of art, attended 
classes together and they had a lifelong friend- 
ship and mutual dedication to contemporary 
art. Mrs. Roush, in fact, made the request that 
resulted in the naming of Oberlin’s new Gallery 
of Modern Art for Miss Johnson. 

Mrs. Roush was born Oct. 9, 1909, in Brecks- 
ville, Ohio. Her father, Ben, studied at the 
Academy 1885-88 and her mother (Harriet 
Bell) attended the Conservatory 1895-96. Pres- 
ident Henry C. King and his wife (Julia Coates), 
both Class of 1879, were her aunt and uncle. 
The late Hazel Barker King, curator of the 
Allen Art museum from 1928 to 1952, was the 
widow of Mrs. Roush’s cousin, Prof. Harold 
King ‘05, son of the president, who taught his- 
tory at Oberlin from 1916 until his death in 
1926. 

When Mrs. Roush established the Roush 
Fund for Contemporary Art, her gift also pro- 
vided funds for the Hazel King Memorial Fund 
(a part of the Oberlin Friends of Art Endow- 
ment Fund). When the art building’s new wing 
was dedicated in January 1977, the refurbished 
sculpture court at the center of the original 
museum was renamed in honor of Hazel King. 
At that time, Laurine Mack Bongiorno ‘25, dis- 
cussing the museum’s benefactors in the Bul- 
letin of the Allen Memorial Art Museum, described 
Mrs. Roushasa person who regarded “seques- 
tering a work of art ina private house as anact 
of deplorable selfishness.” 

The Roushes were married in 1936. She had 
been the governess for his children, G. James 
and Sarah, after the death of their mother, the 
former Sarah Woodberry. Mr. Roush had been 
a school teacher and then an attorney until 
1930 when he and his brother, Carroll, founded 
the two-truck firm that eventually became one 
of the nation’s largest freight transporters. 

The Roushes made their home in Peninsula, 
Ohio. Sons Thomas W. and George C. joined 
the family in the 1940’s. Mr. Roush shared his 
wife’s interest in art, and she shared his inter- 
est in physical fitness. They provided funds for 
“parcours” in two of the Akron Metropolitan 
Park District’s parks. Based on a Swiss idea, 
these are one-to-two-mile jogging courses in 
the midst of wooded areas. Along each course 
there are exercise stations at which partici- 
pants can bend, stretch, do push-ups and other 
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routines. Pictorial signs show a “par” for each 
exercise. 

Mr. Roush had a heart attack, while running 
at the Akron YMCA, in 1975. He retired as 
honorary chairman of the board of Roadway 
Express in February 1976 and Mrs. Roush took 
his place as a director. He died in June 1976. 

In addition to her four children, Mrs. Roush 
leaves sisters Kathryn Barlow ‘22, Louise 
Hardie ‘29 and Margaret Norman. 


Geneva Kilgore Sager, April 26 in the Cleve- 
land Clinic, after a long illness. At the time of 
her retirement in 1974, she was a budget man- 
ager in the traffic department of North- 
eastern Ohio Bell Telephone Co., where she 
had been employed for 25 years. She was born 
Nov. 15, 1912, in Belmont County, Ohio, and 
was a resident of the Lorain-Cleveland area 
since early childhood. She leaves sons Philip 
and Eric, a granddaughter and sisters Helen 
Smith ‘31 and Eloise Stilgenbauer. 
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Robert C. Kindley, Dec. 11, 1978, in Tualatin, 
Ore. He was born March 7, 1913, in Pierre, 
S.D. He attended Oberlin 1931-32 and 1933-34 
and then worked for Olds, Workman and King 
in Portland, Ore., as sales manager of electrical 
equipment. He was married to the former 
Blanche Bowman who survives. He also leaves 
sons Robert P. and Jeffrey B. His brother, 
Ralph W. ’36, died in 1975. 


Royden C. Mott, B.D., Feb. 28 in Knoxville, 
Tenn., of a heart attack. After nine years as 
rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church in Knox- 
ville, he retired in January 1978 and became 
priest associate. 

He received the A.B. from Ohio Wesleyan, 
the A.M. from Western Reserve and the M.Div. 
from Vanderbilt. He was a fellow at Seabury- 
Western Episcopal Theological Seminary and 
attended U. Tennessee 1964-65 and 1970-71. 

He had pastorates in Minnesota and Ohio 
before he served St. Luke’s. In the 1960’s, he 
also taught special education at Knox County 
Schools. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Kathe- 
rine Hyde ‘33, sons Stephen, James and John, 
daughters Nancy Kaebnick, Marjorie Lloyd, 
Laura Fritts and Barbara Wagner. 
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Glen E. Jorgensen, Feb. 3 at Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York City, after a long illness. He retired 
Dec. 31 as chairman of the board of C.I.T. 
Financial Services, a division of C.I.T. Financial 
Corp. 

He spent his entire business career (42 years) 
with C.I.T. after joining its Chicago office as a 
customer service representative. The unit he 
headed operated 850 consumer loan offices in 
the U.S. and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Jorgensen was an Army officer during 
WWII and then rejoined C.I.T. in the home 
office operations department. He was named 
vice president and region manager in 1957 and 
eight years later was appointed to head the 
home office loan department. He became exec- 
utive vice president in 1967, president in 1968, 
chief executive officer in 1972 and board chair- 
man in 1978. 

He was a director of the National Consumer 
Finance Association and a member of its execu- 
tive committee. 

Born Jan. 10, 1915, in Chicago, he leaves his 
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wife, Vivian, son Dane and sister Mrs. Ger- 
trude Stednitz. 


Robert Argyle Keller, March 28. An Attorney 
in Los Angeles for the last 30 years, he studied 
law at U.S.C., receiving the LL.B. in 1949. Prior 
to his career in law he was a major in the Air 
Force. Trained as a pilot, he worked with the 
Western Flying Training Command. He was a 
pilot instructor after completing his training 
and was then assigned to special experimental 
projects connected with cadet training. He 
developed a synthetic training device called a 
ground control trainer which was later modi- 
fied and incorporated into psychomotor test- 
ing series used on pilot applicants. Later, he 
was the liaison office between the American 
Air Force (AAF) Training Command and the 
Chinese Cadet Training Program and the Com- 
mission on Aeronautical Affairs for the Repub- 
lic of China, Washington, D.C. He was made 
honorary member of the Chinese Air Force, 
decorated with acloud banner and given a cita- 
tion of merit by the Chinese government. 

Before the war, he was a salesman for Arm- 
strong Cork Co. in Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Texas. 

Mr. Keller was director of State Mutual Sav- 
ings & Loan Assn. in Los Angeles and director 
of Union Die Casting Co. He was also active in 
the Alumni Club. 

Born Sept. 25, 1915, in Sandusky, he leaves 
his wife, Barbara Turner, sons Christopher 
and Geoffrey, daughters Karen and Lee and a 
brother, Thomas ’32. 
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Pao-Ch’en Lee, April 8 in Taipei. He was 
retired as professor and chairman of the Chi- 
nese and Oriental studies department at U. 
Iowa and he spent the last seven years in Tai- 
wan, conducting seminars and teaching choral 
music to students and teachers. 

“P.C.” was born July 18, 1907, in T’ung 
Hsien, Hopei, China. He graduated from Yen- 
ching University in 1930 and then taught 
music and was chairman of the music depart- 
ment at Yu-Ying Academy in Peiping for the 
next five years. He initiated China’s first con- 
cert tour by taking his Yu-Ying High School 
chorus on tour in south China in 1934. He also 
promoted China’s first choral festival in front 
of the Palace of Supreme Harmony in the For- 
bidden City in 1935. 

After he received the Mus.B. from Oberlin, 
he returned to Yenching, where he taught for a 
year and then became the first director of 
music education for the Ministry of Education 
in Chungking. During that time, he organized 
a 1,000-voice open-air choral concert in Chung- 
king. A year later, he organized and conducted 
a five-university chorus concert tour to 
Chengtu. 

When the Sino-Japanese war broke out in 
1937, his promotion and organization of musi- 
cal movements was considered progressive in 
China. For the first time, music was heard in 
public parks, in the streets and in the country- 
side. Mr. Lee felt that music would help unite 
the country and “keep up the morale of the 
people.” He set up a music education commit- 
tee to improve and popularize music education 
and he set up another program to train music 
teachers. He was then dean of studies at the 
National Conservatory of Music in Chungking. 

He returned to the States in 1944, receiving 
the M.Mus.Ed. from Oberlin. He went on to 
receive the Ph.D. from Columbia in 1948. He 
taught Chinese at the Yale Institute of Far 


Eastern Languages from 1946 to 1953. For the 
next seven years, he was chairman of the 
Chinese-Mandrin Language department of the 
U.S. Army in Carmel, Calif. He then became 
chairman of the Asian Language department at 
U. Iowa, retiring in 1972. 

Mr. Lee wrote many articles published in 
newspapers and magazines, including Etude and 
the New York Times. He was widely known for 
his choral music compositions. 

He leaves his wife, Gwendolyn whom he 
married in 1931. He also leaves son James, 
daughter Iris Tsai ‘53, two grandsons and a 
sister. 
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Mabel Ellis Hubbard, A.M.t, April 14 at the 
Wisconsin Ave. Nursing Home, Washington, 
D.C., after a stroke. For 45 years, she and her 
husband, Hugh ‘13 B.D., were Congregational 
missionaries in China. Mrs. Hubbard received 
the A.B. from Doane College in 1905 and two 
years later left for China. She and her husband 
settled in Paotingfu after their marriage in 
1912. Mrs. Hubbard established a girls’ school 
and introduced child care, nutrition and sewing 
programs. 

The Hubbards moved to Fan village in the 
mid-1930’s and developed a program to edu- 
cate village girls. They also instructed the resi- 
dents in hygiene and the prevention of tra- 
choma. They organized a well-digging cooper- 
ative and a fund to help rickshaw pullers buy 
their vehicles. This project led to the estab- 
lishment of the North China Christian Rural 
Service Union with which the Hubbards were 
associated until 1952 when they left China. 

Following the Japanese invasion of China, 
the Hubbards spent 2% years in a Japanese 
internment camp in Weihsien. They were later 
confined in Tungchow for 14 months. When 
they returned to the U.S., they lived in New 
York City, Auburndale, Mass., and Washing- 
ton, D.C., and continued to work for the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions. 

On Mrs. Hubbard’s 95th birthday, she re- 
ceived a citation from the United Church 
Board for World Ministries (American Board) 
for her service in China. 

All of the Hubbards’ children attended Ober- 
lin. E. Wells ’38 is deceased. Ward ’39, Emma 
Rose Martin ‘41 and Gladys Swift ‘44 survive. 
Mrs. Hubbard leaves 12 grandchildren includ- 
ing Marguertie Martin Cairns ‘65, Sylvia Mar- 
tin Lindsay ‘69, David Martin ’71 and Larry 
Swift ‘71. She also leaves eight great-grand- 
children. Her husband died March 9, 1975. 


H. Elizabeth Kirkpatrick Miller, June 7 in 
Cumberland, Md., of cancer. Born June 28, 
1916 in Wilkinsburg, Pa., she received the B.S. 
from Carnegie Tech in 1940 and had done addi- 
tional work toward the M.Ed. at Frostburg 
State College. 

Following her marriage to William Burton 
Miller ‘36 in 1941, they lived in Georgia, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and Maryland. In addi- 
tion to her role as a homemaker, she was 
always active in a wide variety of church and 
community affairs. Prior to her death, she was 
a member of the League of Women Voters, the 
auxiliaries of two hospitals, the Heart Associa- 
tion and the First Presbyterian Church and its 
organizations. 

She leaves her husband, sons William Byron, 
George Kirkpatrick, Charles Richard, John 
Houston 76 and James Lucien ‘78, two grand- 
children and sisters Marguerite Gressle ‘40, 
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Grace Alexander ‘50 and June Ciancio who. 


attended Oberlin 1937-38. 

Mrs. Miller last visited Oberlin in 1978 to 
attend her 40th reunion and the graduation of 
her youngest son. 


1939 


Col. Charles Bright Munson, April 12, in San 
Antonio where he had worked for the depart- 
ment of public welfare since 1972. Prior to 
that, he had a 29-year career with the Army 
and Air Force. After receiving the B.A. and 
M.A. (1940) in psychology from Oberlin, he 
spent his first two years in the Army doing 
psychological research. He later became an 
intelligence officer and a commander for the 
Air Force. 

In 1946, he received the Bronze Star for 
“meritorious achievement in connection with 
operations against the enemy in WWII.” He 
also received the Legion of Merit for his “dis- 
tinguished contribution to U.S. operations 
while in Vietnam.” Assigned at U.S. Military 
Assistance Command headquarters in Saigon, 
he was especially recognized for his organiza- 
tional ability and professionalism which re- 
sulted in accomplishments of national and 
international significance. 

In his closing years with the Air Force, he 
was deputy chief of staff for plans and pro- 
grams at the security service headquarters in 
San Antonio. 

Col. Munson was born March 3, 1918, in 
Foochow, China, where his father, Edward, 
was a YMCA secretary. Survivors include his 
wife, the former Betty Jane Stephan, and their 
daughter, Betsy Brown. 


1942 


Margaret Joslin Allen, May 23 in Atlanta, of 
cancer. Born April 3, 1921, in Amsterdam, 
N.Y., Margo taught English and phys ed for 
one year in the Swanton (Ohio) High School. 
She married Lewis B. Allen, a Navy fighter 
pilot from Swanton, June 19, 1943, in Pensa- 
cola, Fla. After the War, “Bud” practiced law in 
Bryan, Ohio, and then went to work for the 
Kroger Co. as manager of the real estate 
department. During that time, Margo main- 
tained her interest in music as director of the 
high school choir in Grand Rapids and as solo- 
ist in choirs in Cincinnati. For the past 18 years, 
they resided in Atlanta, where Bud is vice pres- 
ident of Colonial Stores. 

Margo was an active volunteer with the Red 
Cross and an ardent golfer. For the past 12 
years she had chaired the transportation com- 
mittee for the Atlanta Classic Golf Tourna- 
ment. 

During her illness she made many friends 
while confined to the hospital. Among them 
was a local artist, John Feight, who paints 
murals on corridor and room walls at North- 
side Hospital in memory of a friend. John 
painted a mural on the wall of Margo’s room 
and she responded in poetry as follows: 


Oh, to be a painter, a talent beyond my scope 
Oh, to be a painter, each picture filled with hope 
But if I cannot paint, give me the eye to see 

And appreciate the scenes which others paint 


for me. 
Margo Allen 
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On A Mural 
A mural on the wall. 
No fantasy, no dream. 
An all so vivid picture 
Of a restful, rural scene. 


A lake reflecting God’s wonders, 
Tall trees, branches lifted high 
Mountains echoing His thunders 
The sun to light the sky. 


So restful, so serene, 

The lake, the trees, the sky. 
Can God plan less a peace 
When our turn comes to die? 


It’s not for us to fathom 
What future God has planned. 
The answer to our prayers 


Is wholly in His hand. 
John replied: 


Margo 
Your name fits because of the bold, 
positive way you push that chin up, 
open your eyes and say, 
“So what do you think of that.” 


Your thoughts of life and being are 
from the gut, but surrounded 

by the fragrance of Webster 

at his best. 


While your poetry is preserved like 
sardines and Rembrandts, your 
personality is warm and radiant 
like the morning mountain sun. 


You make me want to know and 
share your happiness. You are fun 
and damn it I like you. 


There are certain things we can’t and 
don’t have to explain and 
you are one of them. 


You're beautiful. 
John 


John painted a second mural in the corridor 
near Margo’s room just prior to her death and 
he dedicated this mural to her, also. 

She leaves her husband, daughters Heidi and 
Wendy, sons Michael and Stuart, mother Isa- 
belle Mosier Joslin, sister Kathryn Joslin Lem- 
merman ’46 and grandchildren Dale, Christie 
and Neil. Margo’s aunt, Harriet Joslin Dickins 
‘25, died May 14. Her roommate and fellow 
phys ed major, Jean Stanicek ‘42, died Oct. 6, 
also of cancer (LOSSES IN OBERLIN FAMILY, Winter 
1979). 


Louise Belle Brady, May 1 in Boulder (Colo.) 
Memorial Hospital. She was born April 19, 
1906, in Lakewood, Ohio. She received the 
B.L.S. from Western Reserve in 1948 and was 
reference librarian at Shaker Heights Library 
for many years. During that time she founded 
the Great Books Association which continues 
today. 

Miss Brady was a member of the Ohio Poe- 
try Society and many of her poems have been 
published in the society's anthology and in pub- 
lications in the Boulder area, her residence for 
the last six years. 

She leaves sisters Helen Werner of Boulder 
and Marjorie Slater, admissions office man- 
ager at Oberlin, and a brother, James. 


Josephine Mischka Schliesman, April 4 in Fair- 
field, Ohio. She was born in Elyria, Feb. 8, 
1920. Her father, the late Otto K. Mischka, 
attended the Academy 1913-1916. She and 
Charles H. Schliesman were married in 1966. 

Mrs. Schliesman was an examiner for the 
Veterans Administration in New York and an 
interviewer for the Ohio State Employment 
Service in Lorain, Ohio, prior to enlisting in the 
Waves in October 1944. After being trans- 
ferred to inactive duty as ensign in July 1946, 
she was placement officer and editor for the 
Navy in Washington and Annapolis in 1947. 
She later was a publicist for the Ohio State 
Employment Service in Cincinnati and assist- 
ant to the University editor at Miami U. 


1943 

Phyllis Brockman George, June 17 in Wash- 
ington, D.C., while judging National Guild of 
Piano Teachers auditions for students in the 
Washington area. Death was caused by a heart 
attack brought on by an overactive thyroid 
gland. 

Mrs. George was a lifelong resident of Kings- 
port, Tenn., where she and her husband, Will 
‘41, had taught piano in their studios since 
1946. She had been a judge for the National 
Guild for the past 14 years. She was a member 
of First Broad Street United Methodist Church, 
the Kingsport music, garden and book clubs 
and the Appalachian Music Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

She was born Nov. 4, 1921, and was married 
in August 1943. Her mother, Joyce Eckhart 
Brockman ‘18, died in 1971. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. George 
leaves two daughters, four sons, a sister, two 
brothers and three grandchildren. 


1944 


J. Allen Ficken, May 22 in Dearborn, Mich. He 
resided in Melvindale, Mich., and had been 
choral director and then director of music at 
the Allen Park (Mich.) United Presbyterian 
Church since 1958. 

Mr. Ficken was born in Cleveland Jan. 5, 
1922. He majored in economics and received 
his A.B. in 1947 after serving from May 1943 
to December 1945 as an Army medic in Europe. 
He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, had a 
Miller scholarship, was a soloist in the Glee 
Club, A Capella Choir and Madrigal Singers. 
He studied voice part time at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music in 1947-48. 

His full-time job, from 1948 to 1976, was 
with the New Orleans-based Douglas-Guardian 
Warehouse Corp. He was field representative 
for western Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan 
until 1958 and district manager in Detroit until 
1976. Since 1977 he had been collateral man- 
agement operations examiner for Lawrence 
Systems Inc. of Chicago. 

His passions in life was music. He tried his 
hand as a composer, arranger, pianist and 
drummer. He was choral director in Cleveland 
for Faith Evangelical & Reformed Church and 
Forest Hill Presbyterian. He was director of 
music for Lyndhurst (Ohio) Community Pres- 
byterian. At the Allen Park Church he directed 
four of the church’s seven choirs before he 
succeeded John W. Davis Jr. ’55 as music 
director. 

Mr. Ficken was past treasurer and past pres- 
ident of the Allen Park Symphony Association. 
He was director of the Downriver Community 
Choir for several years and a member of the 
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Rackham Symphony Choir. In 1969 he received 
the Good Citizen Award from the Allen Park 
Chamber of Commerce. 

He and Jean E. Moodie were married in 1942 
and divorced in 1966. 

Mr. Dicken leaves his wife, the former 
Wilma Stinson, five children, two stepdaugh- 
ters, a brother, two sisters and 11 grand- 


children. 


V-12 


Howard Bernes (Bernstein), April 26 in Holly- 
wood, Fla., his residence for the past seven 
years. He had lived in Lorain, Ohio, for many 
years and worked in Cleveland in quality con- 
trol for Industrial Rayon. 

After attending Oberlin, he received the 
B.S., cum laude, from Western Reserve. 

During the war, he was a Navy lieutenant 
and later maintained his interest in sailing as a 
member of the Vermilion Yacht Club, the 
Lorain Power Squadron and the South Florida 
Sailing Association. 

He leaves his wife, Sally, daughter Valerie 
and his mother, Rose Bernstein. 


1951 


Rudolph W. Arn, Nov. 6. He was born June 16, 
1929, in Pittsburgh. He majored in psychology 
and was vice president of forensics, won the 
Class of 1915 public speaking contest and 
placed second in the Civic League Oratorical 
contest. 

After graduation he was industrial engineer 
and production supervisor for Procter and 
Gamble in Cincinnati. After serving two years 
in the Army Counter-Intelligence Corps he 
moved to Denver as salesman for King and 
East Machine Corp. and then returned to Cin- 
cinnati as assistant manager of Moon Equip- 
ment Co. For the last ten years, he was presi- 
dent of Lewis and Coulter Inc., a small con- 
struction equipment house in Pittsburgh. 

He leaves his wife, the former Esther Kneis- 
ley, sons Rudy and Stephen, daughter Mary, a 
granddaughter and his parents, Rudy and 
Louise Arn. 


1952 


William Unsoeld, t, March 4, in Mt. Rainier 
National Park, Washington. A philosophy and 
religion professor at Evergreen State College, 
Olympia, Wash., he had been leading a group 
of students down from the top of Mt. Rainier 
when an avalanche began, burying him and a 
student. The other 20 students survived. 

Mr. Unsoeld had climbed mountains since he 
was 12. He belonged to a Eugene, Ore., climb- 
ing club, and as an undergraduate at Oregon 
State College, he organized a mountain climb- 
ing club. Although he studied engineering in 
the Army (1945), mountaineering was his “rul- 
ing passion” and he entered Oregon State asa 
sophomore in geology. He studied physics and 
philosophy and in his junior year decided to 
leave school to travel around the world in 
hopes of finding a future course for himself. 
He climbed the Alps and the Himalayas and 
taught rock climbing to Indian army officers. 
During that time he was impressed by the 
work of missionaries and upon his return to 
the states, he completed the M.S. in physics at 
Oregon and then studied at the GST in 1951-52. 

He organized the Oberlin Mountain Climb- 
ing Club, but he and his wife, the former Jolene 
Bishoprick, decided Oberlin was a little too flat 
and they returned to Oregon where he received 
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the B.D. in 1954 from the Pacific School of 
Religion. In 1959, he received the Ph.D. in phi- 
losophy from U. Washington. 

Mr. Unsoeld had been a mountaineering 
guide in the Grand Teton National Park every 
summer from 1951 to 1959. When he taught 
philosophy and religion at Oregon State 1958- 
62, he was the advisor for the Mountain Club. 
In 1960, he was asked to join the American- 
Pakistan Karakorem Expedition to scale the 
25,660-ft. Masherbrum, in the western Hima- 
layas, at that time the tallest unconquered peak 
in the world. 

Two years later, he left Oregon to become 
director of the Peace Corps in Nepal and then 
worked for the Agency for International De- 
velopment. During those years Mr. Unsoeld 
became one of the first five Americans to reach 
the 29,028-ft. summit of Mt. Everest by the 
western ridge route. Although he lost nine of 
his toes to frostbite, he continued climbing. In 
1976, he and his daughter climbed the Nanda 
Devi, the Himalayan Mountain for which she 
was named by her father. She died of acute 
altitude sickness before reaching the peak. 

Mr. Unsoeld was executive vice president of 
Outward Bound in Andover, Mass. 1967-70. 

Born Oct. 5, 1926, in Arcata, Calif., he leaves 
his wife, sons Regon and Krag and daughter 
Terres. 


1961 


Ronald Hilty, M.D., June 21 in Larkspur, 


Calif., after a heart attack while jogging. He 
was the assistant Marin County health officer 
and a pediatrician and had been in charge of 
children’s services for the county since 1976. 

Dr. Hilty received the M.D. in 1966 from U. 
Rochester and then he and his wife and class- 
mate, Nancy Hack, moved to Kentucky where 
he interned at the University’s Medical Center. 
He did his residency at Children’s Hospital in 
San Francisco and then spent two years in 
Liberia as a physician for the Peace Corps. He 
began his private practice upon his return to 
the States and from 1973 to 1976 was in charge 
of ambulatory pediatrics at Children’s Hospital. 

Dr. Hilty had been active in civic affairs, 
including working on the Larkspur general 
plan and co-chairing the Larkspur Town Meet- 
ing in 1974, 

Just prior to his death, he was named to the 
California Democratic Committee’s platform 
committee. 

He leaves his wife, daughters Joan and Gail 
and his sister, Carol Kepler ’59. 


1967 


Myrtle Thornton Allen, Nov. 7, 1978, at Brent- 
wood Hospital, Warrensville Heights, Ohio. 
She resided with her parents, Frederic and Vic- 
toria Thornton, in Cleveland and was director 
of a day care center. 

Mrs. Allen was born in Cotton Plant, Ark., 
Oct. 13, 1942, and was a soprano soloist for 
four years with the Oberlin College Choir. 
Prior to enrolling at Oberlin, she studied for a 
year at the Cleveland Institute of Music and 
sang for two years with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra Chorus, directed by Robert Shaw. 

In 1968 she was a North Shore (Chicago) 
Musicians Club scholarship winner, studied 
under Robert Long at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege and was appointed first soloist with the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chicago. Her 
marriage to Alvin Allen ended in divorce. 


A. Margaret Taylor, Jan. 26 at her parents’ 
home in Brighton, N.Y., of cancer. Formerly 
she was curator of Campbell-Whittlesey House 
in Rochester and assistant to the directors of 
the Landmark Society of Western New York 
and Rochester Chapter, American Institute of 
Architects. 

She attended the Conservatory 1963-64 and 
graduated from U. Rochester in 1967, major- 
ing in art history. She also studied piano at 
Eastman School of Music and earned a diploma. 

She was a consultant to the architectural 
profession and in August 1972 was named 
administrator of the public awareness program 
of the New York State Council on Architecture. 

In addition to her parents, she is survived by 
her sister, Jane Sanders. 


1975 


Clara Tribley, April 8 in Elyria Memorial Hos- 
pital after a long illness. She was born Jan. 27, 
1929, in Hubbard, Ohio. At age 44, she enrolled 
at Oberlin to study psychology after receiving 
an associate’s degree from Lorain County Com- 
munity College. 

When she applied to Oberlin, she was mar- 
ried and had six children. She had been public 
relations coordinator for the Elyria School sys- 
tem anda “den mother” for Link, a temporary 
resident program for homeless teenagers and 
young adults in the Elyria area. In 1977, she 
was coordinator of Friends Inc., a residential 
and self-help program for emotionally disturbed 
adults in Lorain County. She received the 
M.S.W. from Case Western Reserve U. in 
1978. 

She leaves her father, John Tribley, sons 
John ’72 and David Katko, daughters Eleanor, 
Melanie, Amy and Kathryne, three grand- 
children and sisters Shirley Fitzsimmons and 
Betty Miller. Memorial services were held 
April 10 in Fairchild Chapel. 


1979 


Kenneth Mallot, March 19 in Oberlin, of a 
heart condition. He was stricken in his room in 
East Hall and attempts to revive him were 
unsuccessful. Although Ken knew he had a 
heart disease, he was active in intramural 
sports and enjoyed jogging. A math major, he 
was born April 23, 1957, in Pittsburgh. A 
memorial was held March 22 in Fairchild 
Chapel. He leaves his parents, Dr. and Mrs. I. 
Floyd Mallott, two brothers, including Steve 
‘73, and a sister. 


1982 


Carol Ann Gandelman, Sept. 22 in Elyria 
Memorial Hospital of head injuries sustained 
in a hit-and-run accident in Oberlin Sept. 17. 
Carol was riding her bike north on Main St. at 
9 p.m. when a car struck her from behind in 
front of Keep Cottage where she lived. The 
accident remains under investigation by Ober- 
lin police. 

Carol was born June 20, 1960, in Chicago. 
She leaves her parents, Ralph and Marilyn 
Gandelman who reside in Wilmette, Ill. She 
also leaves two brothers, including Alan ‘75. 
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Kate Dreyfus has a Thomas J. Watson Fel- 
lowship for 1979. She is planning a year of field 
work in Great Britain, researching land use 
planning in national parks and greenbelts. 

Seth Henry was chosen as one of three 
research interns for this year at the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Celeste Johnson and M. Robert Fraser plan- 
ned to be married in June. Celeste has been 
attending Eastern Michigan U. Robert received 
the B.A. in religion and biology and the M.A. in 
theology and philosophy from Bethany Naza- 
rene College in Oklahoma and the M.Div. in 
May from Nazarene Theological Seminary, 
Kansas City. He was pastor of the University 
Church of the Nazarene in Ann Arbor 1973-77. 

Lisa Kaufman and Lou Tamler were married 
May 27 in Fairchild Chapel. 

A Danforth Fellowship was awarded to 
Geoffrey McCord. He plans to attend U. Pitt., 
where he will work towards the Ph.D. in 
philosophy. 


1978 


Reba Adler is working toward the Ph.D. in 
dance history at the NYU Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

Allen Bradshaw has been accepted at U. Cin- 
cinnati College of Medicine. 

Randy Dreyfuss has been composer in resi- 
dence at Williamstown Theater Festival this 
summer. He spent the summer of 1978 at the 
Aspen Music Festival where he received first 
prize in composition. New address: 315 West 
100th St., #2A, New York, NY 10025. Phone 
212/666-8870. 

Eric Hochstein now works for Sen. Carl 
Levin (D-Mich.) and his residence is 807 A 
Street S.E., Washington, DC 20003. 

Melissa Hunter and Jonathan Kilmer were 
married in Wesleyan Memorial Chapel, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. Obies at the wedding were 
Kathy Waldbauer ‘77, Barry Zaslow ‘77 and 
Stephen and Elizabeth (Warren) Eddins ‘77. 
Jonathan’s sister, Deborah (Kilmer '76) Kadel 
played the organ and her husband, Drew 76, 
was best man. The Kadels have a daughter, 
Rachel, and were expecting another child in 
August. Melissa and Jonathan plan to live in 
Middletown at least until December 1980, 
when Jonathan graduates from Wesleyan. Their 
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married name is Hunter-Kilmer and their ad- 
dress is 256 Washington St., Apt. 210, Middle- 
town, CT 06457. 

Matthew Karr has been appointed principal 
bassoonist with the Louisville (Kentucky) Sym- 
phony Orchestra, beginning this fall. 

Setare Milantchi is in a master’s program in 
Russian and East European studies at Yale. 
Address: Box 4764, Yale Station, New Haven, 
CT 06520. 

Robin Parker and Phillip Longman were 
married Dec. 30 in Princeton, N.J., where they 
currently reside. Phil graduated from Oberlin 
in December with high honors in philosophy. 
Robin is a proofreader for the Princeton Packet 
newspaper. 

Andrea Ridilla is in a two-year graduate 
program at the Juilliard School of Music. Ad- 
dress: 1050 Park Avenue, Apt. 14B, New York, 
NY 10028. 

Scott Shaw and Suzanne Verheul ’77 were 
married July 21 at the Jewel Box in Forest Park, 
Mo. Suzanne finished a master’s in piano at 
Bowling Green as a teaching assistant. Scott is 
a manager at Strub Music Co. Inc. in Brid- 
geton, Mo., and is also a free lance musician. 
They reside in St. Louis County. 

Pete and Chris (Buss) Tinker have moved to 
8570-E Via Mallorca, La Jolla, CA 92037. 

Last September, Thomas J. Watson Fellow 
Maggie Willett attended the International Con- 
federation of Midwives’ conference in Jerusa- 
lem. Since then she has helped with home 
births in a Dutch town, has witnessed the cae- 
sarean delivery of fraternal twins in a Berlin 
hospital and has lived with midwives of all ages 
and backgrounds in England, Holland, Den- 
mark, Germany and Sweden. 


nee EEE ER 
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peda Mei Satyr See A EC AE eS 

Alison Adams is working towards a Ph.D. in 
child psychology at the Institute of Child 
Development at U. Minnesota. She has a 
three-year National Science Foundation grad- 
uate fellowship and also has started studying 
Chinese. Address: c/o Institute of Child Devel- 
opment, 51 East River Road, Minneapolis, MN 
55455. 

Natasha Hays and Phil Whitworth were 
married in Chapel Hill, N.C. Phil is in residency 
at Hennepin County Medical Center in Min- 
neapolis and Natasha has transferred to U. of 


Minnesota medical school. She has kept her 
name. Address: 622 E. 15th St., Minnneapolis, 
MN 55415. 

Cellist Jocelyn Hines is performing with the 
North Carolina Symphony during the 1979-80 
season as a result of the Orchestral Fellowship 
Program sponsored by the national Music 
Assistance Fund to further the symphony 
careers of non-white musicians. 

Jon Kawano won third place in the 1977-78 
editorial cartoon division of the third annual 
National Council of College Publications Ad- 
visers contest. 

Margo Lindener was promoted to senior 
programmer after six months at IAS Compu- 
ter Corp. Address: 1174 South Park, Halifax 
N.S., Canada. 

Cheryl Reifsteck and Daniel W. Glaudel 
were married Dec. 29, 1978, in the Ward Ave. 
United Presbyterian Church, Altoona, Pa. 

Gary Urwin and Barbara Lloyd were mar- 
ried June 2 in Glassboro, N.J. Gary arranged 
the music and it was performed by his brother, 
Ray ’72, on organanda brass quartet. Oberlin- 
ians Lee Stern, Phil Seeman ‘80 and Mike Har- 
rison ’80 attended. Gary is staff arranger for 
the Pat Longo Orchestra in L.A. where he has 
completed work on the album “Chain Reac- 
tion” (Town Hall S-25). He will attend UCLA 
Law School this fall while he continues to write 
for the band. Barbara is a computer coding 
supervisor at INA and plays horn in a Los 
Angeles community orchestra. Address: 650 
Landfair, #103, Los Angeles, CA 90024. 

Irene B. Wade has received the Mus.M. from 
U. Nebraska. She has been principal violist 
with the Lincoln Symphony Orchestra, per- 
formed with the Omaha Symphony and was a 
member of the Roanoke Symphony. 

After the Atlantic Symphony Orchestra sus- 
pended operations ina contract dispute Jan. 27, 
Robert Ward was virtually without work. He 
used the free time to audition for other orches- 
tras and placed third in the Hamilton (Ontario) 
Philharmonic and was runner-up for the second 
horn position in the Boston Symphony. He was 
hired by the Denver Symphony March 24 as 
fourth horn for the 1979-80 season. 

Victoria Weisbard Rich is in her second year 
of the M.S.W. program at Washington U. Her 
husband, Michael, is a medical intern at the 
Jewish Hospital in St. Louis. Address: 7732 
Gannon, University City, MO 63130. 

Mary Sue White and Mike Burns, a West 
Virginia U. grad, were married in April. They 
are living at the top of Muddy Creek Mtn. and 
encourage old-time musicians, farmers, nature- 
lovers and others to visit. Call first so they can 
let you through the cow gate. Address: Rt. 2, 
Box 249, Lewisburg, WV 24901. 


1976 


Bruno Bertocci left ITT in September 1978 
and has finished his first year at Harvard Busi- 
ness School. This summer, he was a portfolio 
manager at the Capital Research Co., 333 
South Hope St., Los Angeles, CA 90071. 

S. Lynn Brubaker and Clifton Page are recip- 
ients of 1979-80 Oberlin Alumni Fellowship 
awards. Lynn plans to attend the spring term 
of the International Cello Centre in Berwiek- 
shire, Scotland, to study violin with Jane 
Cowan. Clifton will study architectural design 
at the University of Cambridge, England, 
through the exchange program of the Harvard 
U. Graduate School of Design. 

Anne Geddes and Dan Ogren ’75 were mar- 
ried July 22, 1978, at the Meridian Heights 
Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis. Patty 
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McCoy sang during the service. Anne com- 
pleted two years at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia, and has transferred 
to the Indiana U. School of Medicine. Danis an 
associate attorney for Baker and Daniel law 
firm in Indianapolis. He graduated from U. 
Chicago School of Law last June. Their address: 
600 North Alabama St., Apt. 1902, Indianapo- 
lis, IN 46204. 

Masako Kayashi and Tom Ebbesen were 
married Feb. 24 in Tokyo. Tom is teaching at a 
med school while working on the Ph.D. in 
physical chemistry at the Institute of Biophys- 
ics, University of Paris. Masako gave an all- 
Schumann piano recital last October in Tokyo. 

Mark Kramer planned to graduate this sum- 
mer with an M.B.A. from Wharton. While car- 
rying almost a full academic load, he has been 
working half time as an associate analyst in the 
Applied Research Center of Wharton. Address 
for the coming year: 4519 Pine Street, Apt. #4, 
Philadelphia, PA 19143. 

Michele A. Martin has received the J.D. 
from Western State U. College of Law of San 
Diego. 

Lawrence Maxted has become reference 
librarian at U. Denver. He has received the 
M.A. in library science from U. Chicago. Ad- 
dress: 2105 Buchtel Blvd., #205, Denver, CO 
80210. 

Steve Molk left his job in the chemistry 
department at Battelle Columbus Laboratories 
to devote more time to volunteer work as a 
leader of the Ohioans for Utility Reform (OUR). 
He has been trying to form a citizens’ commit- 
tee to investigate the safety of nuclear power. 
Steve also works part time for a nutrition pro- 
gram, delivering lunhes to the elderly. 

Lillie Ransom received the M.A. in educa- 
tion from Gallaudet College May 21. 

Rad Thomas received the M.L.S. from Pitt 
last December and is a computer programmer 
for OCLC Inc. which houses an on-line union 
catalog and an inter-library loan communica- 
tions subsystem serving several thousand U.S. 
and Canadian libraries. Address: 1100C Mer- 
rimar Circle N., Columbus, OH 43220. 

Steve Williams graduated from the Officer 
Candidate School at the Naval Education and 
Training Center in Newport, R.I., and has been 
commissioned as Navy Ensign. Steve joined 
the Navy in September 1977. He is married to 
the former Gail Hoffman. 


1975 


James Anthony, Dale Edlin, Judith Klein 
and Bruce Kessel have received M.D.’s from U. 
Cincinnati Medical Center. Jim plans to be in 
family practice at Mercy Hospital in Toledo. 
Dale is in medicine at North Shore, Manhasset, 
N.Y. Judy is in family practice at the Medical 
Center Hospital in Charleston, $.C., and Bruce 
is in San Diego, working in obstetrics at U. 
California. 

Adrienne Atkinson, Ann Bucklin and Bar- 
bara Newman have received 1979-80 Oberlin 
Alumni Fellowship awards. Adrienne plans to 
be in Paris researching her dissertation, “La 
Voix des Arbres: A Study in the Aesthetics and 
Iconography of French Landscape, 1830-1870.” 
Ann will be in California studying the repro- 
ductive and population biology of the sea ane- 
mone Metridium senile. Barbara is writing a dis- 
sertation on St. Hildegard of Bingen, 12th- 
century abbess and theologian. She plans to 
spend four to eight months in Europe studying 
manuscripts. 
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Sue Bedard received the M.Arch. May 16 
from Columbia’s Graduate School of Architec- 
ture and Planning. 

Nancy Bent is working ona master’s in ecol- 
ogy at Rutgers. Her thesis work will be on 
red-winged blackbirds. Address: 149 Welton, 
Apt. N., New Brunswick, NJ 08901. 

Jan Bowers has the M.S. in journalism from 
Northwestern and is an editor with the National 
Safety Council in Chicago. Address: 633 W. 
Deming Place, Apt. 302, Chicago, IL 60614. 

Denise Rena Cameron received the J.D. in 
May 1978 from U. Illinois. This past May she 
was sworn in as an attorney and counselor at 
law in Ohio. 

Alan Casper and Norma Dominick were 
married last October. They now have moved to 
Hamburg, Germany, where Normais principal 
violist with the Hamburg Symphony. Alan 
works for Steinway & Sons as piano techni- 
cian. Norma has kept her own name. Address: 
Oevelgoenne 33, D-2000, Hamburg 52, West 
Germany. 

Martin Chase has a Fulbright-Hays research 
fellowship for study in Denmark. He plans to 
spend a year at the Arnamagnaean Manuscript 
Institute in Copenhagen, preparing an edition 
of Old Norse poetry. Martin is a Ph.D. candi- 
date at the Centre for Medieval Studies in 
Toronto and teaches at St. Michael’s College in 
the U. of Toronto. He also received a Marshall 
Fellowship for study abroad. 

Troy Ellen Dixon is an account executive at 
AyerDirect, a subsidiary of NW Ayer/ABH 
International, New York City. She is hand- 
ling all direct marketing recruitment advertis- 
ing for the Army Reserve and will assist in 
managing similar advertising programs for the 
Army. She continues to live in Manhattan and 
is a director of the NYC Oberlin Alumni Asso- 
ciation and immediate past-president of the 
Oberlin Alumni of Westchester County and 
Southern Connecticut. 

John Faichney is pursuing graduate study in 
sociology at the University of Toronto. Address: 
36 Sullivan St., Toronto, Ont. MST 1B9. 

Alan Gandelman has joined the creative 
staff of Feldman McPherson Topin Advertis- 
ing. Home address: 2728 North Hampden 
Court, Chicago, IL 60614. 

Donna Jones and Leslie McLendon were 
married July 1, 1978. Donna received the 
M.Mus.Ed. from Memphis State and is a music 
specialist. Address: 530 Center St., Apt. 10, 
Wallingford, CT 06492. 

Steve Lehman received the M.A. from the 
Woodrow Wilson School at Princeton and is 
working for the Entente Fund in Abidjan. 
Address: c/o Fonds de l’Entente, 01-BP 3734, 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 

Michael Levine has begun an internship in 
internal medicine at UCLA Hospital. Address: 
1554 S. Beverly Glen Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 
90024. 

Marita McDonald is a “housewife in Brook- 
lyn (Ohio) and is wondering absently what she 
did with a jar of egg salad she made last week. 
In her spare time she mans a salad station at a 
local restaurant and is perfecting a salad that 
contains bleu cheese in homeopathic amounts. 
Graduation from Cleveland State (in March) 
was a long-awaited event.” Address: 4502 
Bucyrus Ave., Brooklyn, OH 44144. 

Kathy McIntyre-Seltman and Howard 
Seltman received M.D.’s June 2 from the Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania. Kathy has beguna 
clinical graduate program at Presbyterian- 
University Hospital in Pittsburgh. 

Last September, Steve McQuillin was ap- 
pointed regional preservation officer for North 


Central Ohio. He administers federal programs 
relating to historic buildings and sites for a 
seven county area centered in Mansfield, where 
he has purchased a house. He is still working 
on a project to renovate the Ohio Statehouse. 
New address: 332 Muth Road, Mansfield, OH 
44903. 

Marty Martin received the Francis J. Clark 
Jr. Memorial Award for Psychiatry at her grad- 
uation from Georgetown U. School of Medi- 
cine in May. She is interning at Greenwich 
(Conn.) Hospital as part of Yale’s psychiatric 
residency program. 

After working 18 months for the Library of 
Congress, Brian Rhinesmith is a teacher’s aide 
in a day care center in Arlington, Va. He plans 
to attend social work school this fall. Brian also 
hiked the Appalachian Trail from Maine to 
Georgia in six months. Address: 5195 Linnean 
Terrace N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

John Scheinfeld and Adrienne Parsons were 
married Feb. 11 in Milwaukee. In attendance 
were Carl Bewig ‘62, Mike Dodge’77, Gary and 
Barbara (Ward) Grubb, Mark Lebovitz, Chris 
Norton and Steve Roth’77. John spent 1977-78 
on the radio-T V-film faculty of Northwestern. 
He is promotion director (a newly-created 
position) at WISN Radio in Milwaukee. Home 
address: 4073 W. Rivers Edge Circle, Apt. 25, 
Brown Deer, WI 53209. 

Nadine Secunde performed in two concerts 
with the St. Louis Symphony in May. In 1978, 
she won the Baltimore competition and the 
Regional Metropolitan auditions. In August, 
she left for Germany on a Fulbright- 
Hayes award. 

Gene M. Shwalb and Sandra P. Smith were 
married May 27 at Temple Ohabei Shalom in 
Brookline, Mass. A graduate of M.I.T., Sandra 
is an architect with Jung/Brannen Associates, 
Boston. Gene is a graduate student at the Bos- 
ton U. School of Management. Their address: 
37 Linden Place, Brookline, MA 02146. Phone 
617/566-7757. 

After receiving the B.Mus. from U. Louis- 
ville, Randy Weiss resigned from the Louisville 
Orchestra and followed his violin teacher, Paul 
Kling, to Victoria, B.C. Randy has a graduate 
fellowship to work toward the master’s in vio- 
lin performance at U. Victoria. Address: #2 - 
1016 Carberry Gardens, Victoria, B.C., Can- 
ada V85 3R7. 

Kathy Wekselman Finkelstein and her hus- 
band, Norman, have a daughter, Ann Kayla, 
born in January. Kathy is working half time as 
a librarian at Georgia Tech and has a graduate 
assistantship in philosophy at Georgia State. 
Address: 1472 E. Rock Springs Rd., Atlanta, 
GA 30306. 

Linsey Will and Bill Burdick have moved to 
Boston where Bill is an intern in primary care 
internal medicine at Boston City Hospital. Lin- 
sey is a nurse in labor and delivery at Boston 
Hospital for Women, lying-in division. Their 
address: 9 Goodrich Road, Apt. 5, Jamaica 
Plain, MA 02130. 

Afer leaving Oberlin, Eric Zencey trans- 
ferred to U. of Delaware and received a B.A. in 
economics and government in 1976. He flirted 
with law school, but decided to pursue his 
fledging interest in political philosophy. He 
received the M.A. in political philosophy and 
international relations in 1978 from Delaware. 
Since then, he has enrolled in Clarement 
Graduate School, studying political philosophy 
and ecology with John Rodman, Paul Shepard 
et al. 
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Ted Bloch graduated from Columbia U. 
School of Nursing and plans to work in pediat- 
rics at Babies Hospital, Columbia Presbyterian 
Medical Center. 

David and Sue (Halperin ’75) Bryant gradu- 
ated from Vanderbilt Medical School and are 
doing their residencies in Philadelphia. Sue isin 
psychiatry at Penn and David is in family prac- 
tice at Jefferson Medical College. Address: 
1000 Walnut St., Apt. #706, Philadelphia, PA 
19107. 

Holly Combes Dorst has been promoted to 
manager of data processing education for the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. in Philadel- 
phia where she has worked since 1977. Most 
recently, she was a senior programming analyst. 

After five years of trying to get into veteri- 
nary school, Eric Dudley has been admitted to 
Oregon State U. in Corvallis. 

Rob Edison has moved to Inverell in New 
South Wales, Australia. He teaches at Macin- 
tyre High School which has an enrollment of 
600 as compared to his previous school in sub- 
urban Sydney which had 1800 students. Rob 
plans to stay in Australia at least two more 
years to do some more traveling. He also plans 
to travel to his home in Verona, N.J. for the 
Christmas holidays. Address: 72 Campbell 
Street, Inverell, New South Wales, 2360, Aus- 
tralia. 

David McGuire has been elected assistant 
vice president of the Lorain County (Ohio) 
Savings & Trust Co. 

Charles Perego and Mary Deasy plan to be 
married in December. Mary is a claims repre- 
sentative for Zurich-American Insurance Co. 
and Chuck is an attorney for McMonigle & 
Vesely & Associates in Pittsburgh. 

William L. Reed has received the J.D. from 
Western State U. College of Law of San Diego. 

Melissa Stebbins Mundell has become an 
assistant U.S. attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Georgia in Savannah. She is a member 
of the civil division and is chief of the appellate 
division. Melissa accepted this appointment 
after completion of aclerkship with the district 
court in Savannah. 

Maryanne Telese Gately performed with 
the Augusta Opera as Catherine, the dramatic 
heroine of Henry James’s Washington Square. 
The production opened March 2 and it toured 
Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi and North 
Carolina. Earlier in the 1978-79 season, 
Maryanne performed the role of Isabelle in 
Sousa’s El Capitan and Gretel in Houston’s stag- 
ing of Hansel and Gretel. In April, she was in New 
Orleans as Marie in The Daughter of the Regiment. 


NOTICE 
ATTENTION, WOMEN ATHLETES: 
Did you receive a copy of the August 
1979 Oberlin College Sports Newsletter? If 
you didn’t, it might mean that Ober- 
lin had lost your address. However, 
since you are receiving the Alumni 
Magazine, it probably means that 
Oberlin does not have a record of 
your having participated in organized 
sports. Send your name, class and the 
sports you took part in (even if you 
didn’t receive a certificate) to Francie 
Bobbe, director of sports informa- 
tion, Philips P.E. Center, Oberlin, 
OH 44074. 
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Richard Uhlmann and Lisa Rosner were 
married last spring. He graduated from U. Chi- 
cago School of Medicine in June and is a resi- 
dent in internal medicine at U. Oregon. Ad- 
dress: 1630 S.E. Rex, Portland, OR 97202. 

Madeleine Wells has moved from Pennsyl- 
vania to Sante Fe, New Mexico, where she is 
analyzing waste water as a lab technician at 
Controls for Environmental Pollution. She 
hopes to move into the field of solar energy or 
general appropriate technology. 

Joyce C. White has been granted an Oberlin 
Alumni Fellowship award for 1979-80. She 
plans to study the ecology and utilization of 
indigenous plant food resources of northeast 
Thailand and analyze the role of these resour- 


ces in the origins of agriculture in Southeast 
Asia. 
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Peter Acker is studying medicine in Israel. 


Address: c/o Sackler School of Medicine, New 
York State Office, University of Tel Aviv, 
Ramat Aviv, Tel Aviv, Israel. 

Timothy Albrecht has been nominated as 
one of the Outstanding Young Men of Amer- 
ica for 1979. His monography entitled “Musical 
Rhetoric in J. S. Bach’s Organ Toccata in D 
Minor BWV 565” has been accepted for publi- 
cation in the next issue of The Organ Yearbook, a 
Dutch publication edited by Peter Williams. 

Hal Barron and his wife, Katherine Tome 
Kobayashi (a Rice alumna), live at 4175 Chest- 
nut St., Riverside, CA 92501 (Phone 714/781- 
8677). Kathy is an assistant professor of his- 
tory at U. California, Riverside. Hal has been a 
Research Fellow at the Laboratory for Histori- 
cal Research while finishing the Ph.D. in his- 
tory from Penn. This fall, he becomes an 
instructor at Harvey Mudd. When not busy 
waiting in gasoline lines, Kathy and Hal wel- 
come any word from Obie friends. 

Lee Crocker and Bruce Bransby were mar- 
ried Dec. 27 in Los Angeles. Hazel Nevin and 
Karen Rosenberg attended the wedding. Lee 
has kept her own name. She is currently play- 
ing bass in the San Diego Symphony and Bruce 
is co-principal bass of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic. Address: 15212 Sutton St., Sher- 
man Oaks, CA 91403. 

Michael P. Davis and Cynthia Hogue have 
received Oberlin Alumni Fellowships for 
1979-80. Michael plans to learn lyric tenor 
roles in the Italian operatic repertory and pre- 
pare arias to sing for professional manage- 
ment. Cindy will study medieval Icelandic poe- 
try and theory of poetics. 

Sally Fox has worked for the international 
programs division of the Population Council 
since January 1978. She spent several months 
in Africa last year, learning about institutional 
resources in the Sahel. Address: 6 W. 87th, 
Apt. 5, New York, NY 10024. Phone 212/877- 
9636. 

Loraine F. Gardner has joined the New York 
law firm of Rivkin Sherman and Levy at 750 
Third Ave., Suite 3100, New York, NY 10017. 

Rob Grabill has been appointed head soccer 
and hockey coach for New Hampshire College, 
beginning Aug. 20. He was director of athletics 
and chairman of the phys. ed. dept. at the Der- 
ryfield School. During the summer, Rob con- 
tinued his work as counselor at Camp Pemige- 
wassett. 

Cindy Howard graduated from law school 
last year and works for South Dakota Legal 
Services on the Cheyenne River Reservation. 
Address: Box 1034, Eagle Batte, SD 57625. 


Ken Kay has returned to Washington, D.C., 
as legislative assistant to Sen. Max Baucus of 
Montana. He was field director for Dick 
Celeste’s campaign for governor of Ohio dur- 
ing 1978. Ken’s wife, Karen Christensen, is a 
lobbyist for ACLU. Address: 3323 18th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20010. Phone 202/ 
Z05-/ 515: 

Robert Mangold is working for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs as a forester on the Quinault 
Reservation. Address: 1708 Harding Rd. #1, 
Aberdeen, WA 98520. 

Anne Neufeld Rutz has resigned from her 
reporting job at WMTV-Channel 15 in Madi- 
son, Wis., and is teaching journalism at U. 
Wisconsin-Platteville. Her husband, Daniel, 
has taken a job as news director of radio station 
WSWW-AM & FM in Platteville. New address: 
710 Staley Ave., Platteville, WI 53818. 

Christopher Shay is choral director at the 
Taft School in Watertown, Conn. Home ad- 
dress: 40 Chapel St., Apt. 204, Milford, CT 
06460. 
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James R. Burns has been transferred to 
Galesburg, Ill., as assistant store manager for 
Sears, Roebuck. 

Shirley Cloyes and Dr. Robert P. Lopulisa 
were married April 20. Robert is rector of aca- 
demic affairs at Satya Wacana University, 
Salatiga, Indonesia. Shirley is a member of the 
Satya Wacana faculty, coordinating a new pro- 
gram on inter-ethnic relations and develop- 
ment in Indonesia. She plans to return to the 
U.S. in the summer of 1980 to complete her 
graduate work at Union Theological Seminary 
and will then return to Indonesia. 

Sharon Dobbins is no longer a music instruc- 
tor at LeMoyne College. She is “unemployed” 
while working toward a doctorate in regional 
musicology at Memphis State where she re- 
ceived the M.Mus. last year. Her dissertation 
topic is “Black Art Music in the South Central 
Region of the United States, 1890-1960: Its 
Composers, Pedagogues and Performers.” Last 
November, Sharon was nominated for a Dan- 
forth Fellowship and was one of 42 chosen by 
the Leadership Memphis 1979 selection com- 
mittee to participate in a program to prepare 
future leaders in the community. She teaches 
piano and voice privately and is a soprano solo- 
ist at St. Mary’s Episcopal Cathedral. Sharon 
also reports that her mother died Sept. 28. 

Richard Gold is inan M.A./Ph.D. program at 
the University for Humanistic Studies in San 
Diego. His main emphasis is on psycho-struc- 
tural balancing (a synthesis of body work tech- 
niques, bioenergetic psychology and movement 
therapies) and nutrition. Richard is also an 
electro-acutherapist for a new Holistic Health 
Center. When he completes his studies, he 
hopes to return to rural Kentucky to offer an 
alternative health care system. 

Joanne Fisher has become assistant vice 
president and legal counsel at Bank of the 
Commonwealth in Detroit. Prior to joining the 
bank in August 1978, she practiced law in 
Detroit with a private firm. 

Marjorie Gile Ness completed one semester 
as sabbatical replacement assistant professor 
at U. of Wyoming in Laramie. She conducted 
Collegiate Chorale and taught private organ, 
voice and music history survey. Now she has 
moved to Michigan to join her husband who is 
teaching at Andrews University, Berrien 
Springs. Address: 2704 Lakeshore Dr., #410, 
St. Joseph, MI 49085. 
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Deborah Gray has moved toan apartment in 
a historic (c. 1656) house near Concord Acad- 
emy where she has taught mathematics for 
two years. Previously, she spent two years at 
St. Paul’s School and a “definitely-to-be- 
forgotten” year in public school. Academic and 
Baha’i activities fill most days. New address: 
47A Lexington Rd., Concord, MA 01742. Phone 
617/369-1374. 

Michael Harrow and Susan Angeloni were 
married Jan. 20. Michael is an accountant at 
Sonoma State U. Home address: 1423 Wright 
St., Santa Rosa, CA 95404. 

Mady Helme and Rob Kimmich have been 
married since last December. Mady finished 
the Ph.D. in social welfare at Berkeley in May 
and they have moved back to D.C., where she 
is a research associate with The Urban Institute. 

Alice Hieatt has moved to 24 Rochelle Ter- 
race (4L), Mt. Vernon, NY 10550. Phone 
914/667-1737. 

Robin Silverblatt and Rickey Black ’73 were 
married Aug. 7, 1977, in the Hebrew Union 
College chapel in Cincinnati. Alumni attending 
the three-day celebration were Peter Berman 
‘73 (best man), Robert Coppersmith ’73, Den- 
nis Krumholz ‘73, Chris Burke, Rick Gold, 
Nancy Savitz ‘71, Martin Hamburger ‘49, 
Richard Dean ’74, Lydia Larrabee ’75 and Ed 
Schott ’75. Robin received the M.A. in art his- 
tory and museum studies from George Wash- 
ington U. in 1976. She has worked in Hartford, 
Conn., at the Wadsworth Atheneum and in 
Madison, Wis., as assistant director for the 
Dennis Folk Art Gallery. Rickey received the 
M.S. in geology at U. Wisconsin-Madison in 
geology and is an exploration geologist with 
the Mid-Continent Division of Gulf Oil. Robin 
is coordinator of temporary exhibits and spe- 
cial events for OMNIPLEX, a science and arts 
center. Their address: 11520 North Barnes, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73120. 

Rob Singler, M.D., lives at 9000 27th Ave. 
N.E., Seattle, WA 98115 where he isa fellowin 
anesthesiology. He plans to enter private prac- 
tice next year. 

Ray Urwin has become director of music at 
the Cathedral Church of St. John in Wilming- 
ton, Del. He received the M.A. “with distinc- 
tion” from Yale in May. He also received the 
Yale School of Music Alumni Prize for “excel- 
lence in his field and for making an important 
contribution to the general life of the school.” 
Address: 2602 W. 18th St., Wilmington, DE 
19806. Phone: (302) 658-3561. 

Larry Wexler completed the Ph.D. in psychi- 
atric epidemiology at Yale last December. To 
celebrate, David Ekstrom, Nancy Kraus, 
Richard Linn, Karen Rosenberg ’73 and Ronald 
Kimmel ’74 attended a party for him. Larry 
now is a research associate at Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield of Greater New York and is teach- 
ing two courses as an assistant professor at the 
New School for Social Research. Home address: 
115 East 9th St., Apt. 10G, New York, NY 
10003. Phone 212/254-0758. 
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Deborah Jones Baumgold is instructor in 
government at Oberlin this year. Address: 199 
W. College. 

When Soviet writer Yuri Nagibin was in 
Oberlin speaking to Russian students on the 
writer I. Bunin, Don Cannon was his escort. 
Don is a freelance consultant on Soviet- 
American trade. He speaks fluent Russian. 

Janet Cobb and Georg Kroll have a son, 
Kilian Christoph Cobb Kroll, born Jan. 4 in 
Osnabruck, W. Germany. 
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Susan Corliss is running Custom Calligra- 
phics by Corliss, a personal hand lettering bus- 
iness in Phoenix. 

Philip H. Curtis was ordained a pastor of 
Quidnessett Baptist church May 13 inN. Kings- 
town, R.I. He and his wife, Karen, have a 
second child, Joy Alynn. Address: 70 Newtown 
Ave., N. Kingstown, RI 02852. 

Lou Fleming and his brother, David ’72, are 
sharing a new condominium townhouse at 
19759 N.W. Quail Hollow Dr., Portland, OR 
97229. Phone 503/645-8763. Lou continues to 
work on the M.Ed. in counseling at Lewis and 
Clark College and after eight months “vaca- 


tion” from his job as casework supervisor for a’ 


local community corrections program, he is 
seeking work. 

Larry Gellman has become general assign- 
ment reporter and possible future anchorman 
for WISN-TV, Milwaukee. He had been a 
reporter for three years and most recently a 
weekend sportscaster for WCPO-TV in Cin- 
cinnati. Larry and Jane have a daughter, Sarah. 

Bill Halteman and Janice Alcorn were mar- 
ried May 26 in Seattle. They met at the U. of 
Washington where he is studying toward a 
Ph.D. in Biostatistics. 

Jean Herman and Hans Henssler were mar- 
ried Jan. 6 in Binghamton, N.Y. Hans is an 
engineer with IBM. After a two-week ski trip 
in the French Alps, they moved to Vaihinger- 
strasse 33, 7030 Boblingen, W. Germany. 

. Klaus Jurgen Kraatz is a law- 
yer for Dr. Goebels and Part- 
ners in West Germany. Part of 
his job entails consulting with 
French and English-speaking 
firms. For both languages, Ober- 

ean lin had “some influence” on his 
career. Address: Ostwall 242, 4150 Krefeld 1, 
West Germany. 

Judith Yaross Lee completed the coursework 
for the Ph.D. in English Lit. at U. Chicago and 
has moved to New York where she is writing 
her dissertation on American humor and teach- 
ing part time at Long Island U. (Brooklyn Cen- 
ter). She and Joseph W. Slade were married last 
December. Linda Bergmann ’72 attended the 
wedding. Judith met Joe when he was an NEH 
fellow at Chicago 1976-77. They have bought 
an 1885 Brooklyn brownstone, said to have 
been inhabited by Annie Oakley. 

Pat (Burd) and Scott McCone have a son, 
Jonathan Robert, born Jan. 26. Scott continues 
his work in environmental protection and Pat 
is an English tutor and grad student. Address: 
17 Church St., Glassboro, NJ 08028. 

Steve and Sandra Nethercott Waters have a 
son, James Andrew, born Jan. 21. 

Doc and Beth O’Connor have their first 
child, Michael Martin, born March 29. 

Marty and Heather (Partridge) Oppenhei- 
mer have a daughter, Katy, born Jan. 8. Marty 
is in his second year in the M.S.W. program at 
U. Illinois. He is an intern social worker in the 
public schools in. Champaign County. Last 
summer he completed the M.Ed. in special edu- 
cation at U. Cincinnati. He also received certifi- 
cation in teaching the mentally retarded and in 
teaching learning disabled/behavior disordered 
children. Address: 1212 Briarcliff, Urbana, IL 
61801. 

Richard Pedersen is still in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., where he has become senior associate 
programmer for IBM's field engineering divi- 
Sion. 

Michael Reed has returned to New York 
after a year of graduate study at U. Hawaii. He 
is minister of music at Hitchcock Presbyterian 


Church in Scarsdale and assistant organist at 
Temple Emanu-El, 65th St. and Fifth Ave., 
New York City: Home address: 44 W. 72nd St., 
Apt. 1E, New York, NY 10023. 

Rev. William Schulz and Linda Cotney were 
married Nov. 17. Bill continues as director of 
social responsibility for the Unitarian Univer- 
salist Association. New address: 58 Corey 
Road, Brookline, MA 02146. 

Chris Stanton and Laura Ashkin ’73 have 
moved to Ventura, Calif., where Chris is a 
second-year resident in family practice at the 
General Hospital of Ventura County. Laura is 
taking intensive Spanish classes at Ventura 
College (towards a possible career teaching 
English as a second language). Address: 1594 
Vista Del Mar Drive, Ventura, CA 93003. 

Michael Surratt is director of music and 
organist for Union Church of Hinsdale, Ill. 
Address: 6221 Madison, Burr Ridge, IL 60521. 

Niel Waletzky and Linda Weiss were mar- 
ried last Oct. 7 in Cleveland. Obies at the wed- 
ding included Larry and Jane (Manin, former 
faculty 1972-73) Gellman, Denny Nordquest, 
Dave Schor and Jeff Knight ’70. Niel is alawyer 
for Hyatt Legal Clinics. Address: 24763 Doe 
Dr., North Olmstead, OH 44070. Phone 216/777- 
8961. 

Mezzo-Soprano Ann Weiss Greenfield per- 
formed with pianist Martin Smithin a debut at 
Carnegie Recital Hall May 11. Ann is studying 
in New York with Madam Marion Freschl and 
coaching with Martin Rich. 
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Oberlin Alumni Fellowships for 1979-80 
have been awarded to Walker E. Cunningham 
and Laurel Galbraith Sherman. Walker will be 
in London and Paris, using primary and other- 
wise unavailable secondary sources of infor- 
mation for a Ph.D. dissertation on the works of 
John Bull. Laurel will research the lives of sev- 
eral women scientists of the 19th and 20th 
century for use in a book of biographical essays 
for young adults and scientific laymen. 

Katherine Mary Dellas received the M.A. in 
counseling from Ball State as a participant in 
the Air Force-sponsored graduate studies pro- 
gram in Europe. Katherine is with the U.S. 
services in Athens where she took night classes 
at the military base. She was eligible to partici- 
pate in Ball State’s ninth annual overseas 
commencement April 28 at the USAFE base at 
Vogelweh, Germany. 

Stewart Edelstein has become a principal 
(equivalent to partner in an unincorporated 
law firm) in Cohen and Wolf, Bridgeport and 
Danbury, Conn. He is a part-time faculty 
member at the U. Bridgeport School of Law 


9 Obies at Conference 
It looked like a mini-reunion of Oberlin- 


ians at the Dalcroze Society of America’s 
national conference at Ithaca College, 
June 18-22. Staff members included Ruth 
Alpertson ’70, Art Becknell ‘51, Larry 
Doebler ‘66 and Charlotte Hubert ‘41. 
Attending the conference were Susan 
Beem ‘77, Nancy Daniel ‘65, Maxine 
Feldman ‘78, Herb Henke ‘53 and Sally 
Warth Schoen ‘51. All but two of these 
Obies had studied with Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Eurhythmics Inda Howland whose 
inspiring teaching was the subject of 
many discussions during the conference. 
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and Fairfield U’s Connecticut Center for Con- 
tinuing Education. He is a director of the 
Children’s School in Fairfield and author of 
“Coursebook for Legal Assistants in Real Es- 
tate Transactions.” 

Scott Gassler is still at U. Colorado where he 
is scheduled to finish his dissertation on “The 
Economics of Non-profit Enterprise: Theory 
and Application.” He has accepted a one-year 
(perhaps, two-year) position for this year at 
Colby College. While he was at Colby for an 
interview, he saw Chip Hauss ‘69 who teaches 
in the government department. 

Amiram and Diane (Kaplan) Vinokur have a 
son, Ariel Shalom, Born Jan. 18. Diane had a 
chapter published this summer in Progress in 
Environmental Planning and Resource Management, 
Vol. | (Wiley Publishers), entitled, “Attitudes 
and Behavior of Parents toward Having Child- 
ren: A Life Cycle Perspective.” Diane con- 
tinues as a lecturer at the School of Social 
Work, Tel Aviv University. 

Susan Kelso has completed the Ph.D. in 
physics at Berkeley and is a post-doctoral 
member of the technical staff at Bell Laborato- 
ries, Murray Hill, N.J. Address: 185 Grove St., 
North Plainfield, NJ 07060. 

Jeff Knight and Lyn Paulson have a daugh- 
ter, Megan, born last July 21. Jeff received the 
Ph.D. from Ohio State in 1977 and taught 
genetics and microbiology at Oberlin 1978-79. 
He is teaching at Mt. Holyoke this year. 

John Lawrence received the Ph.D. in history 
from Berkeley in June. His dissertation con- 
cerned the evolution of the working class in 
San Francisco between 1877 and 1901. For the 
past four and ¥% years, he has been administra- 
tive assistant to Congressman George Miller 
(D-7-Calif.) and has specialized in writing legis- 
lation on foster care and adoption reform, 
national water policy, asbestos health hazards 
to workers and school children, and oil and gas 
leasing policies. 

Winston Liao and family have moved to 126 
Fern Lane, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. Winstonisa 
research scientist at the International Fertility 
Research Program, Research Triangle Park. 

Bob Markwood enrolled at Bangor Theolog- 
ical Seminary this fall to begin study for the 
pastoral ministry in association with the UCC. 
His Nasson College soccer team had a 10-6 
record and made it to the NAIA area semifinals 
last fall, but the hockey team was disbanded in 
midseason by a major budget revision. New 
address: 40 Pond St., #4, Bangor, ME 04401. 

Dick Solberg and Dorine Ruth MacDonald 
were married April 28 in Raymond Memorial 
Baptist Church, Fairport, N.Y. Alvin Lake, 
Marshall Cohen and Nathan Jackson, best 
man, were at the wedding. Bob Potts, formerly 
of the Highwoods String Band, and Dick sat in 
as extra fiddlers during the reception. Dick is 
working as the “Sun Mountain Fiddler” with 
his partner, Walt Atkison, singer/songwriter 
from Texas. They had an album coming out in 
September. During July and August, they were 
playing six nights a week at Napi’s in Province- 
town. 

Karen terHorst and William Kelly Morris 
were married June 2 under the care of the 
Atlanta Friends Meeting. Karen continues to 
teach 5% to 7 year olds at Paideia School. She is 
an avid folk dancer and especially enjoys tradi- 
tional American and English folk dances. She 
has begun calling dances for community and 
church groups and had an article about an old- 
time square dance on Lookout Mountain, Ga., 
in the Fall 1978 issue of Country Dance and Song 
magazine. Kelly is editor of publications at the 
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High Museum of Art in Atlanta. Their new 
address: 1813 Indiana Ave. NE, Atlanta, GA 
30307. 

Rick Wasserbly is the first assistant public 
defender in Bucks County Public Defender 
Office. He was married last year in Pine Grove, 
Pa. Oberlinians attending were Daniel Wing, 
Steve Neiderhauser ’71 and David Lasagna’71. 
Rick and his wife, Rebecca, are living at 100 
Green St., Doylestown, PA 18901. Rick’s old 
dog, Thornton, whom he found in Oberlin, can 
also be found at that address. 


1969 Cluster reunion May 24-26 


Jim Carlson ran the Boston Marathon in 
April in 2:42.18 (868th place) after running 100 
miles a week to train for it. He has been run- 
ning seriously for about a year and takes part in 
frequent 10-kilometer races. He will run in the 
Skylon International Marathon (Buffalo to 
Niagara Falls via Canada) in October. 

Walt Galloway, Holly Barry and her son, 
Colin, 9, are still finishing the log house they 
built in the woods in western Rhode Island and 
have lived in since July 1978. Walt still is a 
chemist for the EPA’s environmental research 
lab at Narragansett and he plays viola in the 
U.R.I. Symphony. Address: R.R. 2, Victory 
Highway, W. Greenwich, RI 02816. 

Gail Gulbenkian has been in Africa for 3% 
years teaching English. Before returning to the 
States in March, she toured the East for three 
months. She is now in New Orleans teaching 
English part time. 

Allan Johnson and Irene Blekys were mar- 
ried May 20, 1978. Irene is a research associate 
at U. Illinois Medical Center. Al is working on 
the M.S. in biology. He was counseling emo- 
tionally disturbed adolescent boys in a group 
home in Chicago but he decided to change pro- 
fessions and he took a job with the Lincoln Park 
Zoo (thus, realizing his childhood fantasy). For 
two years he was a keeper in the new Great 
Ape House (which has one of the world’s larg- 
est collections of gorillas, chimpanzees and 
orangutans) and has since moved on to the 
equally new and advanced Zoo Hospital, where 
he is a “paramedic.” 

Polly Moore finished the Ph.D. in math at U. 
Washington andis an applied mathematician in 
aerodynamics research at Boeing. Address: 
6815 43rd Ave. N.E., Seattle, WA 98115. 

Richard A. Orem is assistant professor of 
adult continuing education at Northern Illinois 
U. Address: 118 Augusta Ave., Apt. 14, DeKalb, 
IL 60115. 

Wendy Simon and Richard Schwartz were 
married Jan. 27 in White Plains, N.Y. A soprano 
and lieder singer, Wendy also attends NYU 
Graduate School of Business and is the assist- 
ant to the president of Vanguard Records. 
Richard is an associate with Skadden, Arps, 
Slate, Meagher & Flom law firm. 

Dave Weaver has been appointed general 
manager for Dun & Bradstreet GmbH, Ger- 
many. Most recently, Dave was manager of the 
New York International Office. Home address: 
Thomas Edison Strasse 6A, 6110 Dieburg, 
West Germany. 
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Peter Blood has received the U. Pennsyl- 
vania’s annual Feinstone Award for his “con- 
tributions to constructive educational and social 
change, inside and outside the University.” 
Peter is a third-year student in the School of 
Nursing and has helped to make the curricu- 
lum more responsive to needs of students 


entering nursing as a second career. In trying 
to make the school a more human experience, 
Peter has formed a support group of nursing 
and medical students to discuss the adjust- 
ments necessary for a career in health care. He 
has also initiated a program enabling nursing 
students to study cadavers as part of anatomy 
courses. 

Jan Buehler received the Ph.D. in educa- 
tional research methodology in April from Pitt 
where she works part time as a psychometrist 
and research consultant. She and her husband, 
Richard, have a son, Eric, born Sept. 18, 1977, 
and a daughter, Christina, born Dec. 20, 1978. 
They have built and moved into a new house: 
34 Brushy Ridge Court, Pittsburgh, PA 15239. 

Karin Dahle and Mike Graham-Jolly were 
married April 28. Address: 80 Kingsmead Road, 
Borrowdale, Salisbury, Zimbabwe-Rhodesia. 
Karin says: “The people of this country, both 
black and white, are looking forward to the 
future with optimism. We are still unable to 
understand why the rest of the Western world 
refuses to recognize us and why support is 
given to the Communist-backed leaders in 
Zambia and Mozambique who have little, if 
any, support inside the country.” 

Rev. Bry Dennison is the rector of Holy 
Family Episcopal Church in Midland, Mich. His 
wife, Joyce, is the consultant for career educa- 
tion at the intermediate school district in 
Saginaw. Their address: 1001 Sylvan Lane, 
Midland, MI 48640. 

Lloyd Etheredge received an award for out- 
standing dedication and excellence in graduate 
teaching from the M.I.T. Graduate Student 
Association. He will be visiting associate pro- 
fessor at the Berkeley School of Public Policy in 
spring 1980. His first book, A World of Men: The 
Private Sources of American Foreign Policy, was pub- 
lished by M.LT. Press last fall. 

Sheryl Greenbaum Krohn, violinist with the 
Buffalo Orchestra, was invited to join the New 
York Philharmonic for a month-long tour to 
Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Hono- 
lulu and Japan. Sheryl rehearsed and performed 
in two pre-tour concerts at Lincoln Center. At 
the same time, her sister, Adrianna ’70, per- 
formed at Lincoln Center as a sub for a 
member of the New York City Ballet Orches- 
tra. Adrianne is associate professor of flute at 
Mt. Holyoke and Smith and plays first flute 
with the New Haven Symphony. 

Sandford Lyne has won the Emily Clark 
Balch Poetry Prize of the Virginia Quarterly 
Review for 1978, given for the best poem in the 
issues of the previous year. He teaches creative 
writing at Piedmont Virginia Community Col- 
lege in Charlottesville. Home address: 2635-H 
Barracks Rd., Charlottesville, VA 22901. 

Ed and Carolyn (Reith) McKelvey were 
divorced March 1. Carolyn has been a field 
underwriter with New York Life since Decem- 
ber 1977. Edis still an economist at the Federal 
Reserve Board. Children Brian and Janet arein 
the 2nd and Ist grades in Reston. Carolyn’s 
address: 1420 Greenmont Court, Reston, VA 
22090. Ed’s address: 5663 Derby Court, #11, 
Alexandria, VA 22311. Phone 703/671-6331. 

Jan Moseman has returned to New York 
City after eight years of travel, teaching and 
graduate work at Wisconsin where she received 
the M.S. in textile design and the M.F.A. in 
graphics. She is producing hand-painted fabrics 
and collaborating with clothing designer Beth 
Ellor in creating “one-of-a kind” clothing and a 
line of silk garments they wholesale to stores 
across the U.S. 


Spring Travel Options: 
A WEEK OR 
WEEKEND 
OF ART 


INWASHINGTON, D.C. 


The 1968 opening of the spectacular new East Building of the 
National Gallery of Art brought to nationwide attention the prominence of 
Washington, D.C., as a world art center. Washington has more artists, art 
museums, commercial galleries, studios, openings, temporary shows and 
international exhibitions than any other American city of comparable size. 


An opportunity to visit the capital and its museums is offered to 
alumni through the Oberlin Alumni Association by Washington Art Associates. 
Founder/director of WAA is William Kloss ’62 ('68 M.A.) who will be your host 
and study tour leader. 


Two options are offered: (1) a comprehensive art week (May 3-9, f 
1980) designed to exhibit the variety of Washington collections; and (2) a 
modern art weekend (May 9-12, 1980) which will concentrate onthe Hirshhorn § 
Museum & Sculpture Garden and the National Gallery’s East Building. Every 


Your trip includes first-class hotel accommodations, a welcoming 
reception, baggage handling at your hotel, a chartered bus tour of Washington 
and its architecture, transportation to and from the museums (via METRO, 
™ Washington’s new subway system) and a farewell luncheon. 


The one-week tour is priced at $395 per person. The weekend tour is 
$195 per person. (Rates are for double occupancy; single room supplement 
-$70.) 


We hope you will be able to join other Oberlinians for spring andartin 
the nation’s capital. For further information, contact Midge Brittingham, 
executive director, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074. Phone: 
(216) 775-8692. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074 


Please send information on “A Week or Weekend in D.C.” 


| am interested in the following options: 
O) The comprehensive art week. 
C) The modern art weekend. 
O Both options. 


Cheri Papier and Gene Goldberg havea son, 
Allen Jeffre, born March 7. Cheri has received 
tenure at Tel Aviv University, department of 
preventive medicine, and is co-authoring the 
“Epidemiology of Congenital Malformations.” 
New address: Shikun Peer 25/13, Hadera, Israel. 

Shirley Smith Kirsten and her husband, 
Markham, have moved to 1128 West San 
Ramon, Fresno, CA 93711. They are expecting 
their second child in December. Markham is an 
in-patient psychiatrist with the County Hospi- 
tal there. 

Bob and Betty (Ferguson) Soppelsa spent 
1978-79 in Abidjan, Ivory Coast, while Bob did 
dissertation research in African art. Betty was 
on leave from Ohio State where she teaches 
English as a second language. They havea son, 
Pete, born March 4, 1978. Address: 3022 Mid- 
gard Road, Columbus, OH 43214. 

Bill Thomas and his wife, Susan, had a son, 
Simon Brendan, born Dec. 21. Prior to Simon’s 
arrival, they had been in London, where Bill 
completed the M.S. in social administration at 
the London School of Economics. They also 
traveled to southern Spain with Jeff Oppen- 
heim and Julie Kligerman ’70. They stayed 
with Olly and Harry Scholten in Amsterdam 
and met Marc and Mieko (Marianne Kamii) 
Landy outside the Cathedral at Chartres (“it 
was Ms. Johnson’s history of art course that led 
me to Chartres”). 
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Carl Brown is the director of evaluation for 
Phoenix South Community Health Center. He 
has received the Ph.D. in educational psychol- 
ogy from New Mexico State U. He and his wife, 
Susan, are divorced. Carl’s address: 2433 W. 
Campbell #26, Phoenix, AZ 85015. Phone 
602/266-2851. 

Charlie Butts won endorsement from the 
Cleveland Press but placed fourth in the Oct. 2 
Cleveland mayoral primaries. 

Bowdoin College Chemistry Prof. Ronald 
Christensen has a $15,000 grant from Research 
Corp., a New York City foundation for the 
advancement of science and technology. His 
project is “High Resolution Optical Spectros- 
copy of Polyene Schiff Bases,” a study of the 
interaction of light with molecules. 

Diane and Wesley Grantham have a daugh- 
ter, Lesley Carol, born Oct. 25, 1978. Their 
son, Scott, was three years old in September. 
Wes completed three years of post doctoral 
study at Northwestern and is assistant profes- 
sor of psychology at Loyola of Chicago. He 
continues research in human auditory per- 
ception. 

John Pearson is a principal with Broadstreet 
Design Group Architects Inc., established last 
spring. He and his wife, Patricia, have a son, 
Lucas Raymond, born Feb. 5. Address: 58 
Brook St., Brookline, MA 02146. 

Susan Rosenbusch (formerly Cook) and her 
daughter, Rebecca, 8%, have taken the name of 
Susan’s husband, Bob Wall, after 2% years of 
marriage. Susan is in private practice of psy- 
chotherapy and marriage counseling. Address: 
3233 Friendship, lowa City, Iowa 52240. 

Beverly (Hunziker) Norris ‘50 and Joseph 
Stoddart have presented their second recital of 
music for soprano, clarinet and piano. Their 
accompanist, Arline Saison, is a former student 
of Nadia Boulanger. Their first recital was held 
in June 1978in Bryant Library, Westbury, N.Y. 
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Shari Stokes Kieran, project field service 
coordinator at Tufts, and Penny Axelrod, as- 
sistant professor of child study and an assistant 
clinical professor of pediatrics, have a $60,000 
grant from the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped (H.E.W.) to expand a training 
program for teachers of children with special 
needs. 


1966 


Barbara (Beggs), Alberto and daughter Eli- 
sabetta Bini have moved to Via Ippolito Pinde- 
monte, 30, Rome 00152, Italy. They have 
bought an older apartment and restored it. 
Alberto is head of Datapoint in Italy, Barbara 
continues doing part-time photography and 
Elisabetta, 5%, goes toa Montessori school and 
has just learned to ride her bicycle. They fre- 
quently see Lucy Marks ’73 and Gordon and 
Ruth (Ost) Tonner ‘67. 

Gary Bittner and Sharyn Rogers were mar- 
ried May 26 at Sharyn’s home in Buffalo. 

Ellen Chances was promoted to associate 
professor with tenure in the Slavic languages 
and literatures department at Princeton. Her 
book, Conformity’s Children: An Approach to the 
Superfluous Man in Russian Literature has recently 
been published. 

Larry Doebler is director of choral activities 
at Ithaca College. He and his wife, Patty, son 
Michael and their new son, Geoffrey, moved 
from Madison where Larry had taught with 
Robert Fountain for the last seven years at U. 
Wisconsin. New address: 109 Concord Place, 
Ithaca, NY 14850. 

Russ Hurd’s new address is 330 Christian 
Ave., Hubbard, OH 44425. 

Douglas and Mary (Staughton) Jones have a 
son, Llewellyn Staughton Jones, born Feb. 12. 
Mary has returned to her work as music direc- 
tor at St. Luke’s and is teaching a course on 
liturgical music at the College of St. Catherine 
in St. Paul, Minn., this fall. Doug continues as 
trust investment officer with First National 
Bank of Minneapolis. 

Donna Swarts Doty presented her graduate 
flute recital at Butler U., Indianapolis, Nov. 17, 
1978. She is now working ona piano major and 
plans to graduate May 1980, after giving the 
recital during the spring semester. Donna con- 
tinues to play in and manage the Anderson 
Symphony Orchestra while teaching at Taylor 
U. She and her husband, Steve, and children 
Jonathan, 10, and Melinda, 7, live on a farm 
near Fortville, Ind. 

Ted Tarkow has become director of the 
Honors College at U. Missouri-Columbia. He 
was acting director in 1977-78. 

Pamela Walworth Fletcher has joined the 
legal staff of Libbey-Owens-Ford in Toledo. 
She has been a staff attorney for the Ohio 
Sixth District Court of Appeals since 1976. 

Sheila Weber and Phil Aszling ‘65 were mar- 
ried April 21 at the Presbyterian Church of 
Barrington, Ill. Liz Overton Gordon was matron 
of honor. She and her husband, John 65, were 
the only non-family Oberlinians. Shelia’s grand- 
father, Lyman Cady ‘16t, couldn't be there but 
he sent a special prayer that was used in the 
ceremony. Phil’s dad, Dick ’36, Sheila’s parents, 
Don and Eleanor ‘43, and her brother, Don 70, 
were the family Oberlinians. Sheila continues 
at Northern Trust Co. in Chicago and Phil has 
become staff writer and TV director for the 
professional education division of Arthur 
Andersen & Co. The Aszlings’ address: 1255 
N. Sandburg, #1411, Chicago, IL 60610. 
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Robert Weinberger resigned Aug. 8 as chief 
legislative adviser to Secretary of Commerce 
Juanita M. Kreps so that he could return to his 
home in Illinois to become a Democratic candi- 
date for Congress in the special election to 
replace Rep. Abner J. Mikva who was appointed 
by President Carter to the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the D.C. Circuit. As acting assist- 
ant general counsel for legislation, Bob was the 
commerce Department’s principal policy and 
technical adviser on legislation and its chief 
legislative liaison with the Executive Office of 
the President and executive agencies. In May 
and June 1978 he was on loan to the White 
House to help prepare the President’s urban 
policy proposals. 


1965 


Marcia Aronoff is administrative assistant 
to U.S. Senator Bill Bradley, D-New Jersey. 

Madelon Hack Krissoff, her husband, Joel, 
and their children, Lisa, 10, Jonathan, 5, and 
Sarah, 1, have moved toa larger home at 1340 
Woodshire S.E., Grand Rapids, MI 49506. 
Madelon is pursuing a B.S.N. in her “spare” 
time. 

Katherine Hagen Sebo is one of 17 appoint- 
ments as 1979-80 White 
House Fellows who began 
a year of service with the 
federal government Sept. 
1. Kathy is the first Ober- 
linian to be appointed in 
the 15 years of the pro- 
gram. She was chosen from 
among 1,346 applicants, 
screened by one of 11 re- 

sd gional panels and inter- 
viewed by the President’s Commission as one 
of 32 national finalists. In addition to their job 
assignments with the vice president, members 
of the cabinet and with the White House staff, 
the fellows participate in an education program 
that includes off-the-record discussions with 
top government officials, journalists and lead- 
ers from various segments of private life. 
Kathy is in her second year as a member of the 
Alumni Board and in her third term in the 
North Carolina State Senate. 

Nancy Durham Robinson is living in Essex 
Junction, Vt., with husband and children Laurie, 
10, and Steven, 9. She manages Laurel Hill 
Associates, Realtors, and is involved in financ- 
ing projects to increase availability of mortgage 
funds for low and moderate income purchasers. 

Arthur Kingdon is the new director of the 
Diocesan Human Relations Services Inc.'s 
Kennebec/Somerset Home Aide Services in 
Portland, Maine. His wife, Linda (Sarasohn 
'66) is a part-time staff member with D.H.R.S. 

Louis and Charlotte (Wyche 66) Kort havea 
daughter, Katharine Elizabeth, born March 3. 
Lou is practicing law in Columbus. Their 
address: 140 Selby Court, Worthington, OH 
43085. 

Kenneth Powell has been elected dean of 
faculty at Centenary College. 

David Stewart has resigned as assistant pro- 
fessor of music theory and director of elec- 
tronic music studio at Kent State. He has 
opened a new business at Kent, “Contempor- 
ary Music Inc.,” which specializes in electronic 
synthesizers and recording supplies. He also 
sells acoustic instruments, general music sup- 
plies, books and scores of classical music. David 
taught one course in the TIMARA program in 
the Oberlin Conservatory last semester. His 
“Entropy” for string quartet was performed 


April 24 at Carnegie Recital Hall as part of a 
Cleveland Composers Guild program. 

Allen and Carol Weintraub have a third 
daughter, Alexandra Joy, born May 4. Jennifer 
is 7% and Rebecca, 5. 

Steven L. West is assistant profesor of Tur- 
kish at UCLA. Before moving to L.A. in 1976, 
he taught for a year at Penn. He and his wife, 
Patricia, have a son, Landon, 4. 


1964 


Radford College English teachers Linda Poole 
and Lindsay McFadyen were married Jan. 1 at 
the Presbyterian Church in Radord, Va. Linda 
is the daughter of C. Louise Matthews ’39 and 
the late Robert C. Poole ‘38. Sister Meredith J. 
Poole ‘68, was maid of honor. Linda is a special- 
ist in 18th century literature and has been a 
faculty member since 1967. Lindsay, a medie- 
valist, joined the department in the fall of 1976. 

Sandra Roberts and husband, Read Roberts 
adopted a son, Kevin Read Roberts (aged 12 
days), Jan. 27 in Bogota, Colombia. Sandy no 
longer teaches Spanish at Rutgers Preparatory 
School, but she continues as realtor associate 
for Kains Real Estate in central New Jersey. 
She is also president of the Women’s Club of 
Hillsborough. 

Jon Seldin and Raymonde France Gagnon 
were married April 7. Raymonde is working on 
a Ph.D. in immunology. 

Joel Sherzer spent 1978-79 on a Guggen- 
heim fellowship, studying the language, cul- 
ture and society of the Cuna Indians of Panama. 
He is currently an associate professor of lin- 
guistics and anthropology at U. Texas at Aus- 
tin. Dina (Marin) continues as associate pro- 
fessor of French-Italian. 

Greg Steinke has left Evergreen State Col- 
lege to become music professor and chairman 
of the department at Linfield College, McMinn- 
ville, Ore. 


1963 


Richard D. Chamberlain has become assist- 
ant vice chancellor-development at UCLA. He 
had been director of development for the 
UCLA Foundation since January after resign- 
ing from Brown University where he was asso- 
ciate director of development and director of 
the Brown Fund. 

Stephen Gunzenhauser has been named 
conductor of the Lancaster (Pa.) Symphony for 
the 1979-80 season. Louis Vyner, the present 
conductor, will continue as music director. Ear- 
lier this year, Stephen became conductor and 
music director of the Delaware Symphony. He 
continues as director of the Wilmington (Del.) 
Music School and he will be guest conductor of 
the Radio and Television Orchestra of Ireland 
at a concert in Dublin Nov. 25. 

After nine years in Indonesia, Theodore M. 
Smith has returned to New York to become 
president of the Agricultural Development 
Council. For the last three years, he was Ford 
Foundation representative. Fred Moritz was 
Theodore’s house guest during May. Fred is 
still based in Hong Kong as the Christian Science 
Monitor's Asian correspondent. 

Robert E. Stiefel was ordained a priest Feb. 
26 at St. Martha’s Episcopal Chapel in West- 
minster, Colo. 

Bill Yates, M.D., has been designated a 
Diplomate of the American Board of Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology. He continues his private 
practice in Wilton, Maine, where he has been a 
member of the medical staff of Franklin County 
Memorial Hospital since 1975. 
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Charlene Drew Jarvis has been elected bya 
commanding margin to the Ward 4 seat in 
D.C.’s City Council which now has a 7-6 
female majority. 

Tom McCarty is assistant director of devel- 
opment at Norwich University, Northfield, VT 
05663. 

Jan Schuh Jonaitis and husband, Kenneth, 
have a daughter, Susan Alexandria, born March 
16. 

Mary Turzillo Brizzi continues as associate 
professor of English at the Trumbull campus of 
Kent State. She and her husband, Jack, run a 
“moving classroom” program which takes stu- 
dents to the American West, Alaska, Central 
America, Canada, Scotland and England to 
take Kent State credit classes in English and 
theater. Mary’s book, Reader's Guide to Philip Jose 
Farmer, was published in April. She has been 
publishing reviews and poetry and has had a 
one-act play produced. She will be listed in the 
11th edition of Who's Who of American Women. 
She and Jack have a son, Jack Lynn Brizzi Jr. 

Sue Weinstock Bollmann, former head of U. 
Rochester's Management Library, has been 
appointed head of the university’s Office of 
Institutional Studies. 

Michael Zenge is an associate professor of 
piano, keyboard literature and Lieder interpre- 
tation at U. North Carolina. In October 1978 
he performed in Carnegie Recital Hall in a 20th 
century viola program with Ann Woodward. 
Jeanine (Hayes ‘61) is busy playing in local 
orchestras, teaching private violin and teach- 
ing half time in two elementary programs and 
the high school orchestra for the Chapel Hill 
school string program. 


1961 


Stephen Clapp has been appointed professor 
of violin in the Conservatory. He was adjunct 
associate professor in 1978-79. 

Allen Huszti has been promoted to associate 
professor of music at Sweet Briar College, 
where he has been teaching since 1972. He 
teaches voice, directs the Sweet Briar Concert 
Choir and is the associate director of the Colle- 
gium Musicum. Allen spent his 1978-79 sab- 
batical in Oberlin, studying vocal technique 
with Howard Hatton. 

Kit Salter won a Distinguished Teaching 
Award at UCLA for 1979. Five such awards are 
granted annually and Kit was the only recip- 
ient in the social sciences this year and the first 
geographer to be so recognized in 18 years. He 
is an associate professor and head of the UCLA 
Urban Environmental Education Project. He 
joined the UCLA faculty (which numbers nearly 
2,000) while still a grad student in 1968. 

J. Rodney Schmidt was elected by the East 
Carolina U. faculty senate as secretary for the 
1979-80 academic year. Rodney has taught 
music at ECU since 1967. 
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Jeanne Alexander Bohlen and her children 
(Stephen, 12, and Christopher, 8) moved to 
Cleveland in June 1977 and Jeanne is a field 
representative for The Foundation Center. 
She has charge of a library with information on 
foundation grants for non-profit organizations. 

Ron Chastain is the director of the Chastain 
Language School and teaches French to profes- 
sionals involved in international agriculture as 
well as others who want to learn French for 
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professional or personal reasons. His wife 
(Lyle Toms) is co-director of the program for 
autistic children at Minneapolis Children’s 
Hospital. She formerly was an instructor in 
special education at U. Minn. The new Twin 
Cities Oberlin Alumni Club Director listing for 
their occupations is incorrect. 

D. Dennis Hudson has been promoted to 
professor of religion at Smith College, where 
he has taught since 1970. This past semester, 
he also taught “Religious History of India” at 
Williams College. 

Paula Sue Korman sang with her husband, 
lutenist Richard Burleson, last summer in a 
12-concert tour of West Germany. 

John Mayer, associate administrator for in- 
formation and research for the Michigan judi- 
ciary system, has been appointed clerk of the 
Federal Court in Detroit. 

W. Donald Rankin has been promoted to 
professor at U. Rhode Island. This past winter 
he accompanied Marjorie Chan ‘61 in two con- 
certs, one at Denison and the other in Colum- 
bus. 

Dick Tucker has been in London doing 
research on the history of environmental deg- 
radation in the Himalayan watershed. He 
planned to go to Vienna in late August as the 
Sierra Club’s representative to the U.N. con- 
ference on science and technology for devel- 
opment. Dick is vice chairman of the Detroit 
Sierra Club and of the East Michigan Envir- 
onmental Action Council. 

The duo-piano team of Joan Yarbrough and 
Robert Cowan is planning the following en- 
gagements for the 1979-80 season: perfor- 
mances of the Poulenc and Bach C Major Con- 
certos with Emanuel Vardi and the South 
Dakota Symphony Orchestra, a performance 
of the Poulenc with James Yestadt and the 
Baton Rouge Symphony Orchestra and a con- 
cert and master class at U. Colorado. 


1959 


JoAnn Heath Roth is a researcher in the 
resources department at Wellesley College. 
Her husband, Dave, is a store manager for 
Jordan Marsh. Daughters Lisa and Laurie attend 
Wellesley High School and Linda is in junior 
high. 

After seven years at Clemson, Jerome Man- 
del is professor of English at Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity where he was an associate professor 1977- 
78. Address: Tel Aviv University, c/o Depart- 
ment of English, Ramat Aviv, Israel. 

Dick Page, newly elected to the Alumni 
Board for a three-year term, became general 
manager of Washington (D.C.) Metro’s bus 
and subway system in May. He had been chief 
of the federal Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration. 

The Ohio Conference of the United Church 
of Christ has instituted the Tom Paton Award 
which is given annually toa church in the Con- 
ference that has established a reputation for 
service to all people including the disabled. The 
awards honor Tom for his work as “missionary 
teacher” for the Conference while he was on 
furlough from his missionary assignment in 
Japan during 1977-78. 

Holly Stern Ynostroza has moved to 212 
Palm Dr., Piedmont, CA 94610. Her husband is 
an attorney for Kaiser Foundation Health Plan. 
They have two children, Maya, 6, and John- 
Carlos, 3. 


1958 
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Nancy Hubbard Cheshire is teaching early 
childhood education in a locally funded pro- 
gram for four-year olds in Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Nancy’s mother, Geraldine Hopkins Hubbard 
‘29, died June 19 in Manassas, Va. (LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY), 

Barry Mogul, former partner and vice presi- 
dent of Kenroy Inc., has formed his own com- 
pany, Barry Mogul and Associates in Skokie, 
Ill. Barry worked for Kenroy for over 13 years, 
specializing in the acquisition and assembling 
of large tracts of land for major developers. 


1957 


Joe Hickerson and Kathryn Westra were 
married May 28 in Hamden, Conn. 

Elsa Ludewig-Verdehr was one of 11 Michi- 
gan State faculty members to receive Distin- 
guished 1979 Faculty awards. Elsa is a music 
professor and a performing clarinetist. She has 
made 18 professional recordings and has given 
performances for National Educational Televi- 
sion. She is currently a member of the Richards 
Wind Quintet and the Verdehr Trio. 

Esther Sweigart Mayhan and Henry M. 
Rosenthal were married Feb, 24. 


1956 
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Richard M. Cooper '78h, undersecretary of 
State for economic affairs, gave a talk at Ober- 
lin April 9 on “Uses of Quantitative Tech- 
niques in Foreign Economic Policy,” He is a 
“charter member” of ASOC (Alumni in Service 
to Oberlin College), 

Sandra Kocher now chairs the art depart- 
ment at Worcester State College. Last fall she 
had a one-person exhibit of her colored ink 
designs at Passim’‘s Gallery & Coffee house in 
Harvard Square. Sandra is also author of the 
text for the recently published book, Appalachi- 
an Trail, recently chosen as a selection for the 
Explorers Book Club. 

Former editor of the Christian Herald book 
clubs, Marilyn Moore Connell has been ap- 
pointed book editor of Guideposts Associates 
Inc. by Norman Vincent and Ruth Stafford 
Peale, co-publishers and co-editors of Guide- 
posts. She will work out of the magazine’s edi- 
torial offices in Carmel, N.Y. and New York 
City. 

Gary J. Tucker has become chairman of the 
psychiatry department at Dartmouth-Hitch- 
cock Medical Center. He is professor of psychi- 
atry at Dartmouth Medical School and has 
been vice chairman of the medical center since 
1974. 


1955 25th reunion May 24-26 


John Gorman, associate professor of music 
at County College of Morris (N.J.), received 
the Ph.D. June 7 from NYU's School of Educa- 
tion. John has been on the CCM faculty since 
the college opened in 1968. His dissertation 
was on “Piano Sonatas of Alexander Scriabin.” 

After six years as art editor, Del (Osmola) 
McColm has been promoted to editor of Week- 
end, an arts and entertainment magazine pub- 
lished weekly by the Davis Enterprise (news- 
paper). Doug has been U. California at Davis 
physics department chairman for three years. 
They plan to attend their 25th reunion, espe- 
cially since son Greg ‘80 will be graduating. 

Robert Rotberg participated in a seminar 
March 9 at Oberlin on “Liberation Struggle in 
South Africa and Its Outcome,” 
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The Alumni Association is offering four different travel opportunities in 1980. Your 


participation is encouraged in any or all of them. For more detailed information, please 
return the coupon. 


1. Fly to Egypt and Sail the Red Sea aboard the yacht Argonaut, Jan. 3-13. An unusual 
opportunity to visit the major sites of Egypt with a side trip to the “lost” city of Petra, 
accompanied by American graduate students and a distinguished art historian. Enjoy 
the comfort and luxury of the Argonaut for eight days and then the famed Mena House 
in Cairo near the Pyramids. Outside cabins, double occupancy, private shower, range 
from $2155 to $2480. New York departure. 


2. Alsace and Austria with John and Edith Kurtz, June 28-July 14. A deluxe tour with 
tags, superior hotels. Cleveland and New York departures. Highlights of the trip include: 
Heidelberg, Strasbourg, including a visit to the Oberlin room inthe Alsatian Museum; 
John Frederick Oberlin Day, including visits to the fire villages of Oberlin’s parish anda 
reception in Waldersbach by Mme. le Pasteur Caron; Lindau and possible excursion by 
boat on Lake Constance; Innsbruck, including excursions to Seefeld, Mittenwald and 
the Krimml Waterfalls; Salzburg. Cost includes all transportation, hotels, breakfast 
and dinner, special admissions. Based on estimate of 25 participants, from Cleveland, 
. $2418, from New York $2328. 


3. Bavaria and Oberammergau, Aug. 14-22 (Cleveland departure), Aug. 21-29 
(Cincinnati departure). Charter jets from Cleveland and Cincinnati to Munich where 
you board either your private motorcoach or you pick up your own rental car. Both 
options include tickets to the world-famous Passion Play at Oberammergau. The 
Fly/Drive participants will be staying in Inzell, easy driving distance to Innsbruck and 
the “Gletschergarten.” The fully escorted bus tour will visit Munich, Lindau, Zirl, St. 
Wolfgang in addition to Oberammergau, and includes two meals daily. The eight 
day/seven night trip with rental car is offered at $879, the bus trip at $989. For those 
who wish a less hurried trip with more time to explore Bavaria, the tour company will 
also be offering a two week option, with either the choice of your own rental car or an 
escorted bus trip. The approximate price will be $1500, with a New York departure via 
regularly scheduled airlines. 


4. India, Sept. 19-Oct. 5. Fly on Air India, from New York to Bombay. Highlights of the 
trip include Elephanta Island’s 8th century Cave Temple, the Ellora Caves near 
Aurangabad and the Ajanta Caves; Jaipur, including an elephant ride to the old Amber 
Fort; Agra, including the world-famous Taj Mahal and the Fatehpur Sikri; Katmandu 
in Nepal with the possibility of a flight over the Himalayas to Tibet and Kashmir; 
full-day sight-seeing in Delhi; accommodations in Deluxe Houseboats in Srinagar with 
a visit to the Moghul Gardens. Double occupancy, all meals, English speaking guides, 
entrance fees, motorcoach costs and flights within India, for approximately $1800. 


Return to: Midge Brittingham, Executive Director, Alumni Association, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


I am interested in the following Oberlin College Alumni 
tours. Please send me more information when it is available. 
___ 1. Egypt/Red Sea, Jan. 3-14 
____ 2, Alsace with the Kurtzes, June 28-July 14 

3. Bavaria and Oberammergau in August 
a. Fly/Drive from Cleveland Aug. 14-22 
___ b. Escorted Bus tour from Cleveland Aug. 14-22 


Glass ——— Parent(s) of OC student 


Name 


City Zip 


(ie) ae Ss al 


Phone (day) (gt) ee ___c.Fly/Drive from Cincinnati Aug. 21-29 
___ d.Escorted Bus tour, Cincinnati departure, Aug. 
21-29 
___ e. Two week Fly/Drive option, New York departure 


___ £. Two week Escorted Bus tour, New York departure 
___ 4, India, Sept. 19-Oct. 5 
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1954 


Gerry Rogers has been promoted to briga- 
dier general in the Air Force. He and Phyllis 
(Venneman) are living at Langley Air Force 
Base in Virginia, where Gerry is in charge of 
maintenance for TAC. 

Dutch and Joy (Fenkart) Schroder are still at 
George School in Bucks County, Pa., where 
Ken has been appointed assistant headmaster 
and director of studies. They continue to oper- 
ate Camps Susquehanna and Equinita, summer 
horseback riding camps in northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. 


1953 


Jerry Bidlack has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of music and granted tenure at 


Lehigh. 


1952 


David Amram received the honorary LL.D. 
from Moravian College May 27. 

Thomas L. Bosworth was elected to the Col- 
lege of Fellows of the American Institute of 
Architects at their annual convention June 4 in 
Kansas City, Mo. Tom is professor of architec- 
ture at U. Washington and director of the Pil- 
chuck School. His buildings for the school have 
received design awards and have been the sub- 
ject of many articles. 

N. Gary Lane has written a survey of paleon- 
tology designed for the non-technical student 
entitled Life of the Past. It emphasizes broad 
aspects of the fossil record and stresses major 
evolutionary and ecological past events. 


1951 Cluster reunion May 24-26 


George Bennette’s latest recording, Three 
Romantic Americans, was released in December 
by Grenadilla Records. It contains piano music 
by MacDowell, Arthur Foote and D.G. Mason. 
Since the spring of 1976, George has been 
director of arts and leisure education at the 
New York Association for the Blind. 

Harold C. Hunter is the new pastor of King 
Emmanuel Baptist Church, Washington, D.C. 
For the last 12 years he has been pastor of 
Olive Branch Baptist Church near Haymarket 
and Gainesville, Va. He has also been a counse- 
lor to the handicapped for several years. 

George Trautwein, music director and con- 
ductor for the Tucson Symphony, is principal 
guest conductor and musical adviser for the 
1979-80 concert season of the Evansville (Ind.) 
Philharmonic. 


1950 Cluster reunion May 24-26 


Morgan Gibson has lived in Japan for 3% 
years. He has been studying Buddhism, teach- 
ing at Osaka University, writing books of poe- 
try, essays and fiction and lecturing through- 
out Japan. Morgan and Keiko Matsui were 
married Oct. 6, 1978, ina Shinto ceremony at 
the Heian Shrine in Kyoto and they then tra- 
veled to a Zen temple in the mountains of Shi- 
zuoka. Keiko writes poetry and teaches Eng- 
lish. She has translated stories for Feminist Japan 
and was calligrapher for Morgan’s new book of 
poems, Speaking of Light. They have moved to 
Michigan where they are working together on 
several books and giving lectures and readings 
at colleges and universities. Address: P.O. 
#212, Frankfort, MI 49635. 


58 


Bancroft Henderson has been appointed 
Cleveland’s health director. He worked for 
Dennis Kucinich in the municipal court clerk’s 
office and joined the administration when 
Kucinich was elected mayor in 1977. 

Lyle Perusse has retired as director of the 
Corona Public Library where he had worked 
since 1964. He is now a published free lance. 
His illustrated, documented article, “Der Rosen- 
kavalier and Watteau,” appeared in Musical Times, 
December 1978, in conjunction with a revival 
by the English National Opera. 

Richard T. Studer, president of HPM Corp., 
Mount Gilead, Ohio, has been elected a direc- 
tor at large of the Society of Plastics Industries 
Inc. 

Bruce Waterhouse is manager of chemistry 
for National-Standard Co. He has been involved 
in chemical, plastics and rubber adhesion re- 
search in the research department for more 
than 19 years, most recently as senior research 
and development chemist. 

John E. Williams decided to stay in Laurin- 
burg, N.C., and continue as organist of Laurin- 
burg Presbyterian Church when St. Andrews 
Presbyterian College terminated its music de- 
gree and he could no longer teach organ. He is 
doing further research and writing on organ 
music written since 1950 by Scottish compos- 
ers. He plays the music, visits the composers 
and does some of his research at the Scottish 
Music Archive of the University of Glasgow. 
He has commissioned and premiered works by 
Peter Naylor, Janetta Gould and James Douglas. 


1949 Cluster reunion May 24-26 


Delbert Demmer was elected mayor of Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, in November. Skip won the Re- 
publican nomination in June by defeating two 
other candidates. 

James W. Singleton became president of the 
Human Resources Research Organization 
(HumRRO) Aug. 1. He is vice president and 
associate manager of the Technology Systems 
Group, Ocean Data Systems Inc., Rockville, 
Md., and he has headed that company’s Scien- 
tific Systems Division in Monterey, Calif., 
since 1976. 


1948 


Mary K. Bonsteel Tachau has received the 
Governor’s Award from the Kentucky Histori- 
cal Society for her book, Federal Courts in the Early 
Republic: Kentucky 1789-1816 (BOOKS, Winter 
1979). The award is given every four years for 
the best book published in the preceding four 
years on Kentucky history. 

After two years with the National Science 
Foundation in Washington, D.C., Joan Feyn- 
man has moved to Lexington, Mass., tojoin the 
Boston College physics department. 

John A. Kinley has been appointed to the 
new Citizens Advisory Board for WKSU-FM, 
Kent State. John is also chairman of the advi- 
sory council for the public relations program of 
the KSU School of Journalism. He continues as 
senior vice president of Dix & Eaton Inc., 
Cleveland, 

Jane Lose Eddy was installed May 6 as the 
first female lay leader for the Unitarian Uni- 
versalist denomination and the only lay leader 
for that church in Ohio. Jane lives in Mansfield 
and attends the Bellville church where she 
conducts Sunday services “once or twice a 
month.” 


Bardarah McCandless has written An Un- 
tainted Saint...Ain't (Dawn Valley Press, New 
Wilmington, Pa.), a collection of humorous and 
thought-provoking poems accompanied by ap- 
propriate Bible verses. 

Robert Sommer, M.D., works for Cheboygan- 
Presque Isle Health Care Inc., providing labor- 
atory and pathology services for Community 
Memorial Hospital and Rogers City Hospital in 
Cheboygan, Mich. 

Robert Wiltsie, M.D., was honored May 2at 
a testimonial dinner by 400 of his friends and 
colleagues in Youngstown, Ohio. The recogni- 
tion did not mark his retirement, promotion or 
departure, but was a tribute to his continuing 
community service. Bob has been a director of 
the Youngstown Hospital Association since 
1968. 


1947 


Thalia Cheronis Selz has been appointed vis- 
iting associate professor in creative writing at 
U. Missouri in Columbia for 1979-80. She had 
an Aelioian fellowship from Oberlin in 1978- 
79 for graduate study and travel to complete 
her novel, “The Greek Garden.” Her short 
story, “Peace,” published in Ascent in 1977, won 
a 1978 Illinois Arts Council Literary Award. 

Chandler Gilbert, pastor of the Trinitarian 
Congregational Church in Concord, Mass., 
received the 1979 Walter A. Telfer Award for 
Excellence in Supervision from Andover New- 
ton Theological School. The citation commend- 
ed his “ability to listen and his skills in enabling 
others to develop their own style of ministry 
and ministerial identity.” Chandler has been 
pastor of the Concord church since 1971 and 
has been a supervisor in Andover Newton’s 
field education program for four years. 

Bette Yarbrough Cox has retired after 31 
years as music teacher and adviser with the Los 
Angeles Unified School District. 


1946 


Anne Lieb Wolff and Howard Irwin were 
married April 22 in the New York Botanical 
Garden. Anne continues as potter and craft 
instructor at the Hebrew Home for the Aged in 
Riverdale. Dr. Irwin has been president of the 
Botanical Garden since 1973. He started as 
research botanist in 1960 and became its direc- 
tor in 1971. They live in the Garden at The 
Stone Cottage. Anne has two daughters and a 
son by a previous marriage; Dr. Irwin has two 
daughters. 


1945 


Theresa Bell Danielson has received the 
M.S.N. from Loyola of Chicago. 

Frances Walker, visiting associate professor 
of pianoforte at Oberlin since 1976, has received 
reappointment with tenure. 


1944 


Kay Adams Church retired from U.S. News & 
World Report in the spring of 1976. Her husband, 
Floyd, had retired, after over 30 years with the 
Board of Engineers, in the early 1970's. He 
“was so obviously enjoying retirement” that, at 
the first opportunity, Kay followed his example. 

Judy Ewing Kurzban received the Cleveland 
Women’s City Club’s Margaret Ireland Award, 
March 26. The award recognizes social con- 
sciousness, civic achievement and community 
service. Judy has been on the Cleveland Insti- 
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tute of Music faculty since 1947. She has beena 
coordinator of volunteers for the Red Cross 
Mobile Blood Units for 12 years. A member of 
the Cleveland Orchestra Women’s Commit- 
tee, she has been program chairman six years. 
She was the only woman and the representa- 
tive of the only conservatory on the Pi Kappa 
Lambda Board of Regents. She was president 
of the local alumni chapter of Mu Pi Epsilon 
Fraternity and has been faculty advisor for the 
collegiate chapter at the Institute of Music 10 
years. 

Margaret Fulton Sailer has become chief 
counselor for the Delaware County Federal 
Manpower Commission. She was formerly 
director of teacher education at St. Joseph’s 
University in Philadelphia. 

Al Haig gave six 5 p.m. solo piano recitals 
during the Newport Jazz Festival June 22-29 at 
Carnegie Recital Hall. When he opened his 
June 22 recital with a waltz, the New York Times’ 
John Wilson wrote that it was quite possibly 
the first time the festival had ever opened in 
this fashion. Al and his trio were featured for 
three weeks in August at the Whitney Museum 
in New York which focused its summer musi- 
cal program oncontemporary American music. 

Janet Knapp, music professor at Vassar, has 
a $10,000 grant from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities for independent study and 
research. She is using the grant to complete 
her book on 12thand 13thcentury Latin songs 
composed by the polyphonists of Notre Dame 
in Paris. 


V-12 


Richard L. Clark has been re-elected to a 
new three-year term as governor of the Cen- 
tral East Territory for the National Hearing 
Aid Society. 


ee 
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Gene Beardsley Van Stavern and her hus- 
band, Ardys, have moved to Milwaukee where 
he is pastor of Calvary United Methodist 
Church. New address: 2663 N. 40th St., Mil- 
waukee, WI 53210. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Maga- 
zine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and news about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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Bill Fishback, professor of math at Earlham, 
served as clerk of the faculty in 1978-79. This 
meant that he had to preside at faculty meet- 
ings five times each term and give at least five 
hours each week to meetings of groups in 
which he held ex officio membership. Earlham 
faculty decisions are made by consensus. Bill 
wrote in the spring edition of the Earlham Bul- 
letin that “true collegiality is one of the main 
rewards for teaching at Earlham.” 

Les Fishel has resigned as president of Hei- 
delberg College effective June 30, 1980, when 
he completes his 11th year. He became presi- 
dent in July 1969 after ten years as director of 
the Wisconsin State Historical Society and four 
years as executive director of the Oberlin 
Alumni Association. Heidelberg currently is 
searching for a new dean and Fishel told the 
trustees: “A new dean and then a new presi- 
dent should be able to lead Heidelberg to 
greater accomplishments in the 1980's.” 

Al Rees became president of the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation in May, heading a philan- 
thropic fund with assets valued at $250 mil- 
lion. In recent years it has been disbursing $15 
million annually for projects in science and 
technology, economics and management and 
related fields of higher education. Al had beena 
member of the Princeton faculty since 1966, 
serving as provost, economics chairman, Class 
of 1913 professor of political economy and 
director of the economics department’s indus- 
trial relations section. 

Don Weber has become an account executive 
for Brooks International Corp., a firm of oper- 
ations specialists who devise and implement 
systems for managing in business and indus- 
try. Missouri and Kansas are his current terri- 
tories to develop. He goes home to Palatine, Ill., 
on weekends. 
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For his latest book of poems, Echoes from the 
Peaceable Kingdom (1978), John Bennett, poet in 
residence and Pennings Distinguished Profes- 
sor of English at St. Norbert College in De 
Pere, Wis., has won the Society of Midland 
Authors Poetry Award for the second time— 
first in 1971 for his Griefs and Exultations (1970)— 
and also a Wisconsin Writers Award. His other 
books include Melville's Humanitarian Thought: A 
Study in Moral Idealism (1956), The Zoo Manuscript 
(1968), The Struck Leviathan (Devins Memorial Award, 
1970), Knights and Squires (1972), as well as a 
chapbook of aphorisms, Seeds of Mustard, Seeds of 
Tare (1979). His reading of The Struck Leviathan 
was issued as an,L-P recording in 1977. 

Fred Cross received an award at a dinner 
held in the Crawford Auto Aviation Museum, 
Cleveland, Dec. 7, 1978, for his part in the 
development of the rotating disc oxygenator 
which made modern open surgery possible. 
Fred is director of the surgery department at 
Saint Luke’s Hospital and professor of surgery 
at Case Western Reserve. He and his associates 
have also made significant contributions in the 
development of the Cross-Jones caged lens 
heart valve, one of the first low profile artificial 
heart valves to be used. 

The names of Doug and Sally (Smith ’43) 
Handyside were omitted by mistake from the 
1977-78 Oberlin College Gift Report in the 
so-called Sep-Oct 1978 issue. As many know, 
the Handysides were active participants in the 
phonothons to solicit gifts for the 1978 Annual 
Fund. This, of course, makes the omission of 
their names especially embarrassing! 


J. Robert King performed three works by 
18th century composers May 5 at U. of Dela- 
ware. The works had not been performed in 
over 150 years. They were scored and edited 
for modern performance by Prof. King from 
sets of parfs, some in print and some in manu- 
script, which were found in the archives of the 
Moravian Music Foundation in Winston-Salem, 
N.C., where he spent his sabbatical leave. 

Dorothy Merschrod Onisko is organist-choir 
director at First United Methodist Church of 
Conneaut, Ohio. Pauline Dunn ‘29 is amember 
of the choir. They recently did Faure’s “Requi- 
em,” which Dorothy sang when she was a 
member of Musical Union. 

Marion Roberts Brock’s husband, Thomas 
R. died Jan. 30 in Columbia, S.C., of acoronary. 
He had been an engineer with General Electric 
since his 1942 graduation from Mississippi 
State. 


1941 


Mary Barteaux Knaus and her husband, Joe, 
have returned from London, where Joe was 
associated with Bechtel-Great Britain, Ltd. He 
has been transferred to the Houston office of 
the research and engineering division of Bech- 
tel Corp. Address: 203 Plantation, Houston, 
TX 77024. 

Ginny Cole Little spent the spring semester 
as visiting professor in Hong Kong. She worked 
with the University of Hong Kong, the Chi- 
nese University and the new Polytechnic, de- 
veloping programs in social gerontology. She 
also gave workshops and seminars for the 
Hong Kong Council of Social Service. Before 
her return to the States, she took a 14-day trip to 
the People’s Republic of China, visiting Kunm- 
ing, Chungking and Wuhan, and had a three- 
day cruise on the Yangtze. She stopped in 
Japan, to confer with colleagues in a cross- 
national research project and spent a week at 
U. Hawaii as consultant for its gerontology 
program. Upon her return to the States, she 
gave a presentation at the Western Geronto- 
logical Society meeting in San Francisco on 
“ Aging in International Perspective.” She now 
has returned to her home in Vermont and her 
job as professor at U. Conn. 

Robert Owen celebrated his 35th anniver- 
sary as organist and choirmaster of Christ 
(Episcopal) Church, Bronxville, N.Y., at an 
open house in his honor May 20. 

Last February, pianist Walter Hautzig per- 
formed George Walker's Variations for Piano in 
Peking as he became the first American pianist 
to play in the People’s Republic of China. 
George’s Violin and Piano Sonata was commis- 
sioned by the Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts and performed by violinist San- 
ford Allen in a world premiere March 30. 
Another Walker world premiere, Mass for 
Chorus, Soloists and Orchestra was performed 
by Sergiu Comissiona and the Baltimore Sym- 
phony April 18. 
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Dave and Eleanor (Frear) Dugan are not 
retiring, but their name came up at the top of 
the waiting list for a new apartment in a “life 
time” care center and they decided to move to 
Judson Park Tower, Apt. 1003, 2181 Amble- 
side Drive, Cleveland, OH 44106. 


Anti-nuclear activist 


n the 34th anniversary of the 

first atomic bomb’s explosion 

at Hiroshima, John W. Gof- 
man ‘39, M.D., was addressing an 
anti-nuclear rally near the Davis- 
Besse plant, Ohio’s only licensed nu- 
clear facility, at Port Clinton, Ohio. 

When the A-Bomb killed 75,000 
Japanese on Aug. 6, 1945, and has- 
tened the end of World War II, Dr. 
Gofman was a medical student at 
Berkeley where he had received the 
Ph.D. (1943) in physical chemistry. 
While working toward his Ph.D. he 
became co-holder of the patent on the 
fissionability of Uranium 233, one of 
the radioactive isotopes used in re- 
search which led to the A-Bomb. He 
then spent two years working on the 
Manhattan project before switching 
to medicine. 

Now professor emeritus of medical 
physics at Berkeley, “Jack” Gofman 
has been called one of the most im- 
portant weapons in the anti-nuclear 
power movement’s arsenal. His re- 
search into the relationship between 
low-level radiation and cancer is 
among the most damning evidence 
against building of nuclear power 
plants. 

“Uranium is even scarcer than gas 
or oil,” he told Oberlin students at an 
assembly in 1977 and he said it would 
eventually cost even more than those 
fuels in the future. He also predicted 
that nuclear power plants would have 
to operate at an efficiency and safety 
level that would be unattainable. He 
asserted that he was opposed to nu- 
clear energy in any situation, in war 
or for peaceful purposes. 

At the rally in Port Clinton last 
August, Dr. Gofman said he now re- 
stricts his anti-nuclear activism to 
power plants. “I have no regrets at all 
about working on the Manhattan 
project because of the type of society 
we were fighting against,” he said. 

In addition to his knowledge of 
nuclear energy, Dr. Gofman is noted 
for his pioneering work on the isola- 
tion, characterization and measure- 
ment of plasma lipoproteins and on 
their relationship to atherosclerosis 
(OBERLINIAN IS CITED FOR MEDICAL RE- 
SEARCH WORK, April 1951). He was one 
of four joint recipients (1972) of a 
$50,000 Stouffer Foundation prize 
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Elyria Chronicle-Telegram photo 
by Gene Krebs 


for their work in combatting heart 
disease. Dr. Gofman’s work in this 
field was described by his wife (Helen 
Fahl ’39) and others ina book entitled 
“The Low Fat, Low Cholesterol Diet” 
(Doubleday 1951). Mrs. Gofman, a 
pediatrician, received the M.D. from 
Berkeley in 1945. 

In 1970, Dr. Jack Gofman and two 
other scientists created a computer 
called VIDA (Ventricular Impulse 
Detector and Alarm) which is about 
the size of a deck of cards. It is 
designed to warn heart-care patients 
of possible trouble by giving off a 
loud beep when a patient’s heart pro- 
duces “ectopic” beats, a sure sign of 
usually fatal heart fibrillation that 
causes the heart to stop pumping. 

A clue to Dr. Gofman’s return to 
nuclear subjects was indicated at Port 
Clinton. He told the anti-nuclear au- 
dience that he once received more 
than $3 million in federal grants per 
year to study the effects of low-level 
radiation on humans. He said he found 
that the effects are 20 times worse 
than previously estimated but that 
his results were ignored and the gov- 
ernment cut off his funding. 

“The government didn’t want to 
hear the truth,” he concluded. 


1939 


The Assistance League Silver Bell Award 
was presented to volunteer-of-the-year Mary 
Lou Dreffein Anderson at the league’s sixth 
annual luncheon March 2 in Colorado Springs. 
For 30 years, Mary Lou has worked inthe PTA 
and in 1969, as cultural arts chairman on a 
national PTA board, she originated a national 
cultural arts project for school children. She 
has also participated in many other organiza- 
tions, including Women’s Literary Club, Na- 
tional Association of Parliamentarians and Per- 
forming Arts for Youth. 

Bruce Bennett received two special awards 
at the 1979 convention in New Orleans of the 
American Alliance of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. At the first general ses- 
sion, he was presented with the Honor Award 
for service to the profession. Later, the 
AAHPER’s international relations council gave 
Bruce a distinguished service award for work 
in the area of international relations. 

Grant Kibbel has retired as superintendent 
of schools in Boardman, Ohio, after nine years. 
He previously was high school principal for ten 
years and he coached and taught at Shaw High 
in Cleveland for nine years before that. He 
plans to remain busy in some form of educa- 
tion. Kib announced his retirement in March, a 
week before the Boardman board of education 
tried for the fifth time in 16 months to get 
voter approval of an additional operating levy. 
The levy passed by 151 votes, but Kib had said 
in advance that he was not interested in trying 
to run the schools with the amount of money 
requested. 

Dorothy Olson has been elected president of 
the Vermont Council on the Arts. 


1938 


Rev. David Barry has retired after 24 years 
as executive director of the New York City 
Mission Society. 


1937 


S. Douglas ‘38 and Andy (Ruth Anderson) 
Polhemus have become managers of Vernon 
Hall, a retirement home under the auspices of 
the Advent Christian Church. New address: 
Vernon Hall, Route 142, Vernon, VT 05354. 

After 42 years of YMCA work (Dayton, 
Seattle, Detroit and the National Council in 
New York), John Copeland has retired. He will 
do some part-time teaching at Wayne County 
Community College in Detroit and continue 
his various civic and church responsibilities. 
Since 1970, John has been vice president for 
public relations and urban affairs of the Met- 
ropolitan Detroit YMCA. 


1936 Cluster reunion May 24-26 


G. Francis Drake has retired as head of the 
Romance language department at Washington 
and Lee University but he continues to teach 
French. He has been on the faculty since 1940. 

The Church in Silver Lake, Ohio, honored 
its retiring pastor, Rev. Mr. JohnH. Keefe, Feb. 
iat. 
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Florence McEnally Zuck was honored at a 
campus reception on the occasion of her re- 
| tirement from Drew U. faculty 

_ after 31 years. A former adviser 
to the Morristown National 
Historic Park and consultant to 
the Reeves-Reed Arboretum in 
Summit, N.J., Mrs. Zuck has 

conducted hundreds of botani- 
cal field trips for Madison citizens during the 
past 33 years. Appointed to the Mayor’s Advi- 
sory Committee for Madison Memorial Park in 
1971, she has co-authored a Teacher's Manual on 
Natural History of Memorial Park which has been 
incorporated into the public school science cur- 
riculum. Since 1961 she has worked ona botan- 
ical inventory of the Great Swamp area, which 
she plans to complete in her retirement. An 
active member of the New Jersey Academy of 
Science, the Botanical Society of America and 
the American Institute of Biological Sciences, 
Mrs. Zuck continues as Drew’s horticultural 
consultant. 

Elizabeth Robbins Jaeckle has been appointed 
a trustee of the Northwest Technical College 
by Gov. James Rhodes. She is past president of 
the Northwest Ohio Community Action Coun- 
cil and is also on the board of the Defiance 
Inter Church Association. 


1935 Cluster reunion May 24-26 


Robert Athearn has moved from Middle- 
bury, Vt., to Stoddard, N.H., where he is semi- 
retired. 

Roger W. Sperry received an honorary degree 
from Kenyon May 27 in recognition of his con- 
tributions in brain research. He © | 
has been Hixon Professor of / 
Psychobiology at CalTech since 
1954 and has honorary degrees 
from Cambridge (1972) and Chi- 
cago (1976). He lives in Pasa- 
dena with his wife, Norma, and — 
their daughter, Jan, 15. Son Glenn, 25, works 
with Chase Manhattan since finishing at 
Wharton in July. The Sperrys’ current pastime 
is four-wheeling in Baja, Mexico, collecting 
ammonites (of which they have some of the 
world’s largest) and using their inflatable Zodiac 
to explore the waters and islands of the Sea of 
Cortez. 

Lucy Marabain Tucker, wife of Arthur S., 
died of cancer March 5 in University Hospital, 
Ann Arbor. They had been married 33% years. 
In addition to others, she leaves daughter Tar- 
vez’71, nowa medical student at Case Western 
Reserve, and son Arthur Jr. 
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Elizabeth Davis Kondorossy received the 
Betty A. Murphy Teacher of the Year Award 
from the Council of Exceptional 
Children, Chapter 13, of Great- 
er Cleveland. The CEC is the 
professional organization of 
teachers of special education. 
Mrs. Kondorossy received her 
special education degree from ee od 
Kent State. She is listed in Who's Who in the 
Midwest, Who's Who of American Women and World 
Who's Who of Women. 

Roz (McPherson) Young has received a first- 
place award from the Aviation/Space Writers 
Association in recognition of Twelve Seconds to the 
Moon (sooxs, Winter 1979). The award was 
presented April 9 at the national meeting of the 
association. 
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Oberlin College 


CHOIR 
RECORDS 


The Oberlin College Choir announces 
the release of its newest recording. 
Capturing the excitement of live per- 
formances from the January 1979 
Southeastern tour, Volume 7 under 
the direction of Daniel Moe will in- 
clude: 


Missa Brevis (D; K.V. 194) ......002. Mozart 
Hymn-to$t;'Gecelita,.a.cwwin ies aolemresik Britten 
Ubi:Caritas, ae AO ee eee Durufle 
Os: Justi Meditalsitur qh a Bruckner 
Every Time I Feel the Spirit ........ Dawson 
Vol. 6 (Recorded 1978) 
Mass in C, K. 257 (Credo Mass))..... Mozart 
Three Motets: Gp tLOi ae. is are Brahms 
Magnificat si dpcsrantes Harlan er eee Stevens 
© Sacrum Conviviunie ws. saat Messiaen 
Gaudete Omnes. i osu oee wikcoiee Sweelinck 
Vol. 5 (Recorded 1977) 
Litaniae Lauretanae, K.V.195 ....... Mozart 
Resonet in: Laudibus\oiysven lace weietas di Lasso 
Four Motets for a time of 
PEnitence i s5u S38 Teas Poulenc 
Three Song sis Fao Give tee ees Mendelssohn 
Te Deumin't qa cas Rates eee Haydn 
Vol. 4 (Recorded 1976) 
Masstinj Gre baer ee Rare yeaa st Schubert 
Hodie Christus Natus Est ...... . Palestrina 
Aire: Maria oh ie eo eae eek ies ee Josquin 
Sixty-seventh Psalm... 2.05.0 s0 see teas. Ives 
Ad tedevavin Oo is ia RCE a ec Jenni 
Three Madrigals from 
Shakespeare 4... 255i eee ye oie Felciano 
Praise the’ Eerd a5 ven tap bitte brainless Berger 


Vol. 3 (Recorded 1975) 


Coronation Mass in C Major, 


KE STB UN, on etce atte’ anal ein ame Mozart 
Die mit: Tranen Saen 6c sik olga on Scnein 
Der Geist hilft unsrer Schwachheit 

AUG eee yeas oak wy PONS a ERT Ne eee Bach 
Poalm: B43 swan Geet ee hae Ives 
CO Alb es Zh ae Oe ites sods Wood 
Prelude and Hodie.......s 05... toe. Moe 
Praise tO G00) i665 )ss chien ye eee Nystedt 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Lee 
at 


Sunt flat londucter 
Series B, Vol BE 


$6.00 each 
3 for $15 


Vol. 2 (Recorded 1974) 


Vesperae solennes de confessore, 


RN 3 390> Sree enon. tdi cede ate oes Mozart 
Hodie Christus Natus Est .....-.. Sweelifick 
Make Haste; : COG) fiak ieee Fritschel 
Exultet Coelum Laudibus........... Paynter 
Motet, On.29s Ne 2 bk. 4 cle shen Brahms 
Mast Orya: id Ca Ra cee as, sic ic tas cco ace abe di Lasso 
Daniel, Daniel, Servant of the 

EGréticinit Sato oe ee ooo aaa ee arr. Moore 


Vol. 1 (Recorded 1973) 


Qs justPmeditapisurs: /oe..kenaic bak Bruckner 
Mapniftcat’: stasgte a. sicak 10 tee: See eelons Schutz 
Lobet den Herrn, alle Heiden ........-. Bach 
Ave: Maria: fio kas oe cme st ee a Mouton 
Verbum:caro factum est ..2.. 6220.55 Hassler 
Lo How a Rose E’er Blooming ....... Distier 
De Profundis 3 ste eee eas Nystedt 
Jesu, as Thou Art Our Savior. ......,. Britten 
Psalm Concertato (Part Ii.) sas. .04 5.5 Moe 
Ain t-Gotalame t0 Diets... aie Johnson 


Write to Paul Levinson, business 
manager, Oberlin College Choir, for 
information concerning volumes con- 
ducted by Robert Fountain or Harriet 
Simons in 1962 and 1965 through 
L971. 


Please ‘send me €. Vole Cadel 27°00) Vol. scat: Vol. 4: 9 Vor 5; 
(2 iMeL.6; (oy Vol :7 

I enclose check for $......+- (Include $ 35 postage per record. Make check 

payable to Oberlin College Chair). 

(please print] 

Pp eek cay PWR PUES IG Sty RAT gH Loh)” 9 | Rane SRA RRMA: as Dat ECO La | aN wer i: A 

Street and A HA DAE TU Om locates aii bag IRR» pHs ange 29 8 NN RIAN ee Ng eat aR RSE 
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Prior to his retirement from the Bucknell 
faculty last June, Bill McRae was awarded a 
citation and silver bowl by the Association of 
the Arts of Bucknell University for “Outstand- 
ing Contribution to the Arts at Bucknell.” Dur- 
ing his 43 years on the faculty, Bill chaired the 
music department for 12 years, founded the 
Chapel Choir in 1947 (after receiving the 
M.S.M. from Union Seminary) and taught 
piano, organ, theory and introduction to music. 
He and Dottie (Bucknell ’40) expect to remain 
in Lewisburg. Son William III lives in Toronto 
and daughter Susan Petura is in West Chester, 
Pa. There are three grandchildren. 


1933 


Howard C. ’31 and Ruth Foltz Barnes have 
retired to: Box 372A, Glenmere Rd., Tenants 
Harbor, ME 04860. 

Members of the former Oberlin Kinder- 
garten Primary Training School Class of 1933 
are raising funds for a special gift to the Col- 
lege to be presented at the 50th reunion in 
1983. Donations should be sent to Mildred 
Kring Kalter, 1854 Kipling Drive, Dayton, OH 
45406. The funds are being accumulated with 
6% interest and contributions may be made 
annually or at any time. 


1932 


Stan and Alice (Roosa) Bennett left March 
15 for Tokyo where Stan was visiting profes- 
sor at the university. They returned to the U.S. 
in July by rail across Siberia and Russia to 
Vienna and then by plane to Raleigh. 


1931 


Antoinette Lowry Barr has become emeritus 
professor of English at Capital U. She joined 
the faculty in 1963 and was an associate pro- 
fessor until 1976. 


1930 50th reunion May 23-26 


Adella Clark Youtz received an award for 
outstanding service from the Graduate Stu- 
dent Council of Kean College of New Jersey 
June 2 in honor of her retirement. Adella joined 
the staff in 1964 as acting dean of arts and 
sciences. She chaired the psychology depart- 
ment for three years and was a leader in devel- 
oping the graduate program in school psychol- 
ogy. She chairs the education committee of the 
New Jersey Academy of Psychology and has 
been studying and doing professional work in 
family therapy. She is an adjunct professor at 
Kean this fall. 

David Clayman was Oberlin’s representa- 
tive at the April 28 inauguration of Sister Mary 
Andrew Matesich as president of Ohio Domin- 
ican College. 

Friends and associates of Helen Cunningham 
and community leaders of Honolulu surprised 
Helen June 13 with a birthday party honoring 
her outstanding service to her pupils, Farring- 
ton High School and the community. 

Charlotte Horton Russell chaired the project 
committee which organized the opening of 
Matanzas Pass Wilderness Preserve on Estero 
Island, Ft. Myers Beach, Fla. 

Helene Monod Cassidy, A.M., has retired as 
professor of French at U. Wisconsin. 

Willard V. Quine received an honorary LL.D. 
from Harvard June 7. He was elected to the 
Norwegian Academy of Science and Letters in 
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March and the Institut de France last Novem- 
ber. He has been lecturing sporadically in 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, California and 
Florida since he retired from Harvard in June 
1978. 

Major Lee Wheatley was the first person to 
receive the “citizen of the year” award from the 
Kenneth City (Fla.) Homeowner’s Association. 
She has been actively involved in the commun- 
ity since 1960, when she retired from the 
Army. She was the first woman president of 
the Homeowner’s Association and has been 
president of the woman’s club for two terms. 
For six years, she was editor-publisher for the 
Kenneth City Bulletin. Since 1969, Major Wheat- 
ley has written a column for the Pinellas Park 
Post, concentrating on community activities 
and her travels around the world. 


1929 


Elizabeth Austin Peterson has sold her 
home and moved to an apartment at 51 South 
Spring St., Wilmington, OH 45177. 

A conference on German-American relations 
introduced the Harold Jantz Collection at Duke 
University March 22-24. Jantz, who has been 
professor of German and comparative litera- 
ture at Duke since 1976, presented the collec- 
tionin the opening session. He also was a pane- 
list in a discussion of “the utilization of unique 
materials for teaching.” 

Mr. and Mrs. C.B. McIntyre (Dolly Nichols) 
are living at the Top of the World Condomin- 
ium in Clearwater, Fla., where Dolly is active in 
the choral and theater workshop and is a slim- 
nastics instructor. Dolly was unable to attend 
the 50th reunion because her husband has 
been ill and recuperation is slow. 


1928 


Chandler McC. Brooks has become the sur- 
prise (to him) recipient of the Japanese govern- 
ment’s Order of the Rising Sun, Third Class. 
This is the highest honor ever given to a for- 
eign civilian and it was conferred upon Dr. 
Brooks March 16 after being approved by the 
emperor, Parliament and various ministries. 
Dr. Brooks, who is distinguished Professor of 
SUNY, received the honor for his contribution 
to making known to other countries the ac- 
complishments of the Japanese in the physiol- 
ogical sciences, for his aid to Japanese physiol- 
ogists and for the assistance given to the 
development and advancement of biomedical 
science in Japan. 

Daryl and Peggy (Wood) Dayton celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary Dec. 26 in La 
Jolla, Calif. They continue to travel and to 
promote the performance and understanding 
of contemporary American music. They were 
in England, Ireland, Scotland, Japan and Mex- 
ico in 1978 and in France, Greece, England, 
Tunisia and Spain this year. During their 20 
years with the Department of State (USIA), 
the Daytons visited 77 countries around the 
world, presenting more than 1,000 concerts 
and programs of American music. During this 
period, Dayton was twice awarded the Meri- 
torious Honor Award by the Department of 
State “for distinguished service in promoting 
American music overseas.” 

S. Norman Park and Frances Stowell were 
married Jan. 11 in Sun City. They are living in 
her home at 9605 Glen Oaks Circle N., Sun 
City, AZ 85351. 


Carroll Shaw was selected as the March 
1979 “Celebrity-of-the-Month” by the Ross- 
moor Leisure World in Silver Spring, Md., 
where he and his wife (Conna Bell) have lived 
for the last seven years. Carroll is in his third 
term as president of the board of directors of 
Maryland Mutual and he is past president of 
Leisure World Kiwanis. 


1927 


Tom and Alice (Kerschner ’28) Gurney cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary in June 
with many of their friends from Fallbrook, 
Calif., and the following Oberlin people: their 
daughter, Jean Rigler ‘53, her husband, Robert, 
and their children, Linda, Peggy ’80 and Don; 
daughter Susan Stoner ’55 and her children, 
Kathy, Doug and Todd; Tom’s brother, John 
‘24, and his wife (Roma Sexton ’25); sister-in- 
law Kath Denison Gurney Letts ‘23; Robert 
and Joanna (Mackay ’45) Gurney; Stuart Scherr 
‘52 and his wife; Paul L. Jones; and John and 
Frances (Dean ’30) Newlove. John Gurney 
sang at their wedding and at their anniversary 


party. 


1926 


Robert M. Duncan and Betty Woodruff 
Fisher were married March 20. Address: 1919 
Las Lomas Road N.E., Albuquerque, NM 87106. 

Hilda Humes Burrows, class agent, received 
the 1979 Alumni Award from Bellaire (Ohio) 
High School, from which she graduated in 
1922. A former member of Bellaire City Coun- 
cil, she was recently named to the board of the 
Consortium for Health Education in Appala- 
chia Ohio and is on the board of the Belmont 
County School of Hope, a trustee of Belmont 
Technical College and active incommunity and 
church affairs. 

Haydn Mathews and Georgia Hottell were 
married Feb. 3 at Lakewood (Ohio) Christian 
Church. They met at the Welsh Home for 
senior citizens in Rocky River, where “Matt” 
has been living since last May and Georgia 
since July. He is a retired Cleveland music 
teacher and she is a retired nurse. 

Margaret Miller Hollenbeck’s husband, 
Leonard D., died Dec. 3, 1978, in Hornell, N.Y. 
He was a Holstein dairy farmer, a justice of the 
peace and a former president of the Holstein 
Club. Mrs. Hollenbeck still lives in Green- 
wood, N.Y., on the farm which has been in the 
Hollenbeck family since 1857. 

Arloween Zurn Knobloch, k, and Charles B. 
Todd were married May 15 in Erie, Pa., where 
they live in the summer. They plan to be in 
Florida during the winter. 


1925 55th reunion May 24-26 


1924 


Otheo Frellsen Sutton has moved to Can- 
terbury Woods, a retirement residence on the 
Monterey Peninsula. Address: 651 Sinex, Apt. 
L 111, Pacific Grove, CA 93950. 

Gertrude Nicklas and John D. Walworth 
were married May 17. 
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1923 


After 22 years as professor of medicine at 
Ohio State, class president Bob Browning con- 
tinues with various medical jobs in Columbus. 
He visits his children on the West Coast during 
the spring and fall. One is a free-lance writer, 
another is a political science professor and the 
third is a psychiatrist and works for the V.A. 

Dorothy Gould Williamson has been paint- 
ing seriously since her husband’s death and her 
move into Rossmoor Leisure World in Califor- 
nia. Her chief interest is in monotypes and she 
has had several one-person shows. She travels 
extensively and reports feeling a special satis- 
faction in having willed her estate to Oberlin 
for scholarships. 


1920 60th reunion May 24-26 


1917 


Harrol Baker, class agent, and Ruth Buch- 
staff were married in West Palm Beach April 
25. Ruth is an Earlham alumna and received 
the M.A. from Western Reserve. She taught 
English in secondary schools and most recently 
was on the Miami U. faculty. 

Harlan Parker’s wife, Ruth, died May 6 in 
the nursing pavilion at Shell Point Village, Fort 
Myers, Fla. She graduated from Wellesley in 
1918. They were married in 1940. 

George Roose has become honorary board 
chairman of Cedar Point Inc. and Robert L. 
Munger Jr. has replaced him as chairman. He 
remains a director. Munger had been president 
and chief executive officer since 1975 when 
Roose became chairman. 

Amos Wilder, ‘52h, was honored by presen- 
tation of a Festschrift to him Nov. 20, 1978, in 
New Orleans during the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Religion and the Society 
of Biblical Literature. He received “The Poetics 
of Faith,” two volumes from the experimental 
journal for biblical criticism, Semeia. Mr. Wilder 
was an early contributor to the new journal 
and wrote the introduction for the first issue in 
1974. 
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1916 


C. Rufus Rorem has received the Blue Cross 
Pioneer Award for his services as national 
organizer of voluntary health insurance, a 
movement which has enrolled more than 120 
million members throughout the U.S. 


Oe ne 


1915 65threunion May 24-26 


Peg Brown Kearney has moved to Dayton to 
live with her son, William Jr. Address: 5119 
Kingsford Drive, Dayton, OH 454206. 

A. Earl Bryson, husband of Dorothy Prin- 
tup, died April 22 in Colorado Springs where 
they were married in 1964. A graduate of 
Colorado College (1911), he was bornin Pueblo 
and had been a resident of Colorado Springs 
since 1946. He wasa retired investment banker, 
founder of the Springs Area Beautiful Associa- 
tion, trustee of Colorado College and past pres- 
ident of the Colorado Springs Symphony As- 
sociation. In addition to Dorothy, he leaves 
three daughters, two sons, Dorothy’s daugh- 
ters Joanne Yeager ‘49 and Nancy Olsen, a 
sister, 16 grandchildren and eight great-grand- 
children. 
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1914 
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Sherwood F. Moran, a retired Marine Corps 
lieutenant colonel, was one of the speakers last 
Nov. 9 at a large luncheon in Pomona celebrat- 
ing the 203rd anniversary of the Corps. He 
recently published “Some Notes on Japanese 
Sword Accessories.” Copies are available from 
the author at 730 Plymouth Road, Claremont, 
CA 91711 for $10 (postpaid). 


1912 


Edna Scheid has changed her address to: 
Classic Care South, 3423 S. Columbus Ave., 
Sandusky, OH 44870. It is a little way out in 
the country, a pleasant place with trees, shrubs, 
flower buds. Sixteen women live there and 
Edna still rooms with Dorothy Balduff ‘19. 
Edna spent a day in Oberlin with Florence 
Burger ‘15 in May. 


1911 


When Judge Aldrich B. (“Dutch”) Under- 
wood had his 90th birthday on April 13 (Good 
Friday), the occasion was marked by three 
birthday parties. His neighbors took him out to 
dinner on April 12, according to Ken Nichols of 
the Akron Beacon Journal, as “a tribute to his 
friendliness.” Five of the seven neighbors 
bought acre or near-acre lots from the judge in 
the 1950’s, built homes and have lived there 
ever since. On the 13th, Judge Underwood was 
hosted by his fellow Masons of Tedmore Tem- 
ple. The third celebration came on Easter Sun- 
day at the home of John and Maxine Revay. 
Maxine was the judge’s secretary for seven 
years and the celebration had more to do with 
Easter than his birthday. He dines with the 
Revays each Easter, Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. 


1907 


When R. Deane Shure celebrated his 94th 
birthday May 31, his well-known symphony, 
“Circles of Washington,” was accepted by 
Belwin-Mills-Esquire Corp. for placement in 
their permanent lending library. 


a  ——— 


1906 


piece Se ee ee ee 

The Ada (Minnesota) Lions Club held an 
open house in honor of Herbert Andrews on 
his 95th birthday, March 7. 


GST Notes 
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Richard E. Appel ‘57 S.T.M. retired June 24 
from LaBelle View United Methodist Church, 
Steubenville, Ohio. He now is minister of vis- 
‘tation at Community United Methodist Church 
in Holiday, Fla. Address: Sun Valley Estates, R. 
3, 1840 US 19 S Box 137, Tarpon Springs, FL 
33589. 

J. Samuel Jacinto Jr., ‘56 B.D., received the 
Ph.D. in religion from Claremont Graduate 
School May 19. 

George D. McKinney, ‘56 A.M.t, was one of 
the keynote speakers May 9 at San Diego State 
University’s eighth annual black awards ban- 
quet. 

Gary L. Marks, ‘63-66, has been senior pas- 
tor of the Church of the Pilgrimage in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., since last October. He had been 
the associate minister since 1971. 


Rev. Lewis P. Bohler Jr. ‘54 B.D. has been 
named to the 12-member California State 
Board of Education to fill a term expiring Jan. 
15, 1983. He was nominated by State Sena- 
tor Diane Watson whose unexpired term on 
the Los Angeles School Board was filled by 
Father Bohler from Jan. 29, 1979, until 
June 30, 1979. He has been rector of the 
Church of the Advent (Episcopal) in Los 
Angeles since 1961 and previously was rector 
at St. Augustine's Episcopal Church in 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Robert H. Reardon ‘43 B.D., S.T.M., presi- 
dent of Anderson College, his alma mater, was 
the commencement speaker at Oakland (Indi- 
ana) City College, May 26, and received the 
honorary LL.D. 

Roger (’63 B.D.) and Pat (’60-62t) Robben- 
nolt exchanged pulpits last summer with David 
and Margaret Wiseman who serve at Poulton- 
le-Fylde, Lancashire, England. At the 35th 
annual meeting of the Ecumenical Council of 
the Pasadena Area Churches, Roger was named 
Church Person of the Year for his service to 
the religious community in 1978. 

Philip ‘52 B.D. and June (Weinheimer, 
Schauffler 1946-49) Rusten announce the 
marriage of their son, Eric, and Om Kumari 
Bhattachan, April 15 in Kathmandu, Nepal. 

Robert Taylor ‘43 B.D. received the honor- 
ary D.D. from Bethany College at its com- 
mencement, May 26. He continues as minister 
of Howland Community Church, Warren, 
Ohio. 

Paul Uhlinger ‘48 B.D. retired as philosophy 
professor from U. Akron, May 15. In June, he 
led a group for 22 days in Egypt, the “Holy 
Lands,” and Greece. 

Arthur Zebbs ‘61 B.D. has been appointed 
pastor of West Chicago United Methodist 
Church. Although the “open itinerant system” 
has been the church’s official policy, this is the 
first time in 13 years that a black pastor has 
been named to head a predominantly white 
church in the Chicago area. Prior to this 
appointment, the Rev. Mr. Zebbs was pastor of 
Kelly (Chicago) United Methodist Church and 


was black studies director at Denison. 
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In 1978-79 the John Frederick Oberlin Society had 184 members who 
contributed about half of the money raised in the Annual Fund. These 
alumni, parents, friends, trustees, faculty, staff and one student gave gifts 
of $1,000 or more. 

This year, Oberlin is seeking at least 100 new members of the J.F.O. 
Society. For each of these new members the Joyce Foundation of Chicago 
will give Oberlin $1,000 (up to a maximum of $100,000). 

If you were not a member of the Society in 1978-79, your gift of $1,000 
or more will mean an extra $1,000 for Oberlin. Depending on your tax 
bracket, the actual cost can be substantially less. If you are employed by a 
corporation that matches educational gifts it could mean at least another 
$1,000 for Oberlin. 

Never before have so few Oberlinians had an opportunity to do so much 
for Oberlin. On the other hand, if you are among the many who cannot 
help Oberlin with such a generous gift, the Annual Fund still cannot reach 
its goal without thousands of smaller gifts. And, of course, Oberlin needs 
gifts again this year from those 184 persons or families who joined the John 
Frederick Oberlin Society last year. 

Send your gift, whatever its size, to 
Oberlin Annual Fund 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


